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he ek INCE Yes hag 38 im- 
evroper to ſet Craſſus againſt Vicins, and 
Tcompare the "Parthian Diſaſter with 
bat in $i; Y, We mult in the rst 
place beſeech the Reader, in al Vour- 
teſy, (1) not t; to think Path We contend with 25 
N in Matters ſo Pa wagte ſo Nably,6 © 


(1) rieb i raid that. ae | 
who ſhall read this Life of Nicias, 


43+ » 


> uh 33. AGE "4 "251% 


as.to think kimkelf of ex. 
celling Him; whom every cn ſi- 


.whoſe Hiſtory is written by Thu- 
Fydides, may think that he. is en- 
tering the Liſts agaioſt that great 
Hiſtorian, and ſnatching from him 
the Crown: he has ge juſtly 2 
ſerved. To 15 This 2 be de- 


derate Writer deſpairs even of 
3 er ebe 

now. a: days of the Arroganice 
of Some who think eder 
able to correct, and emibelliſh 
thoſe incomparable Maſter-Pieces 
that have been fo much admired 


clares before that, be is. — 
from ſuch n a Far reſumption | 


4 3 


by all Antiquity ? | 
yond 


-- at 7 
* 4 * 
2 = * * { * * a 4 * — * „ 
— * — on ” N — 6 F 7 1 5 ks 2 "a 
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eld by him z nor to believe us guilty (2) of the 
ike Folly with Times the Hiſtorian, who fancying 
himſelf able to ſurpaſs Thucydides in Majefty of 
Style, and make Philifivs appear a Trifler and very 
Dole, puſhes on bis Deſeriptions through the 
thickeſt of their main Battels, Atchievements at 
Sea, and Debates of Council, which were the moſt 
laboured by Them, and wherein they peculiarly ex- 


celled. And yet (2) this Writer could no more 


keep up with them, than does „ „ 
A limping Footman with a Lydian Chariot, 
as Pindar has it. He ſhews himſelf all along half- 


K 


letrer'd, a Dealer in ſmall Wares: And, accord» 


ing to that of Diphilus, 
Plutarch reflects here with 


goo eaſon uon the Folly. and 
Apron 5 — the Rigo | 
Tian, who was fo full of Himſelf as 
to believe he could excel Thucydi- 
des, and make Philiſtus paſs for an l- 
diot; Pu, whom Giterocalls the 


mitared his Style. He was thare 
nguid, and wanted the Sine wys 


vounger Thucy diges, decauſe dei- {Sr adivirably. reconcites the 


of Fhutytides, but then he attoned 


* an Perſpituity. 3 2:44.43 
- (2) Thus we fee what Timess 


his got by his Preſumption, he 


has provoked a judicious Writer 
to animddyert upon his Folly, and 
{ expoſe bim to the Contempt, 
and Ridicule of all Poſterity. How- 
ever in other Reſpects Tau was 
not without his Merit. Cicero gives 
us e Cotamendation of him in 
his Book Je Oratoro. Poſt Cal- 
lifihezem Timeus longd ernditiff. 
mus (he rerum Copia, ( Seuten- 


tlarum Varietate, & ipsA Camper 
ſetigns verborum non impolitus wa 

nam eloquentiam ad ſeribendum 
attulit, Diodorus commends him 
ce his great ExaQtneſs in Chro- 
no b and, extenſive Learning. 
Bat the following unge 3 


Character giyen him by che Ora · 
Cows Light — 
ous Light in When kei 
hete by Plath. As for the Tri- 
; fling and Childiſh of whith me have 
bern ſpeaking, Hie an, is fait of it 
This Author in other Reſpects writes 
well engugh. Sometimes 


in died bn che Gad and be Sub- + 
Pt, | lime; he has read much, and his 


'8 fertile Imagination. But he is 
naturally intim d to find Fault with 
| Others, at the ſame time that be is 


| Hind 10 bis own Defetis, and is ſo 


fend of rhinking out of the commun 


| Road that it often juxkes him fark 


on 


h "IE. a — 1 ” 
1.5 3 B ß 2 IF % 
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ee wm wo wW- A 


' ai * ww town al ' 


ja, and rol bo 


He ofcentimes: Falls 0 
0 2) Tenarebus to quibble ; 
it ominous to he? Athen 
whoſe Name imptr 
the Expedition And that 
Hermz, the Gods foretold 


ſuffer in War, pt the Ceed 
ans, Hermocrates be Son 


— — — ng PR, 
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RT low, 15 Mp vith 
har bp thiug 


LETS he 11 127 5 
ted Fittory,” gf 


e 


ee 
orgs of (4) the 


1 Sh much 
47 7 fas 
nd in a- 


2 


of rob | 


nother place he tells us, it Was Pery likely. 1 at Here 


cules would aid the Syraculia 
by whoſe Means he took Cerberus; and that 


(1) it fle This was 3 ſort of | 
Proverd z wehen they would de- 
ſcribe a beavy thick-«kulled Fel- 
D they; called; him 4 Man rob 
— Sicilian Gy2aſe, For the 


210 A 
ron A for proud yain- 


W With, or at 
much older than mau; for we 
are not tp: ite Him fer Xr. 
narchus the Peripatetick, who was 
Strabo's Maſter. Some will have 
dim to be the Same with' Xenar- © 
chus the r aucher 1 
of ſeveral, Ai,. 
(3) Nothing indeed 
more impertinent and Sal 
cal than to foretel che ill Succefs 
of an Expedition, becauſe they had 
Choſen Ncias far the General, who 
derived his Name from yiaxy 
Victory, and who had oppoſed 
 thar Expedition, as if Victory had 
thereby declared them. 
(3) This Paſſage is quored by 
mus as an Memos of that 
trigid Style, thoſe Puerilities, he 


* am of Opinion that this defacing his Statues ; 
* an Hiſtorian Co- | fidering chat One of the 
leaft not I ders in * Chief in the Exe 


68, for the Maiden's — 


. e 


ai fir the Athenians 72 LEES 
forth of War in Sic! Ya What ſore 
off — think ye, do's be 
Nabe on 271 Ocegſion ? He A 
it was p Fudgment upyn chem ip 

Hexven 2 eir Impiety *I 
the God —— or Mercury, fo 


2 


- Army. 
that js Hermocrates 1A Son 4 
Hermon, was deſcended i in a 
Line from Him ! 7 
] wouſly treated. — be 
more puerile, and j Ink 11 than tg 
pretend that God, to ſet the Athe- 

viays know that they were pus 


be | viſhed for maiming the Sees of 


Hermes, wau'd puniſn them by 
the Hands of Hermocrates the San 
of Herman, And | Longings with 
good reaſon adds, that he wan- 
ders this Hiſtorian did got like- 
wiſe ſay of Dionyſius the Tyrant, 
chat the Gods foffcr'd him to be 
driven out of his Kingdom by 
Dion., and Heraclides, becauſe of 
the diſ.reſpect heſbewed to Dios, 


had pandemned in Timers. Bus | Here: 
A4 


and Heracles, that is, Jupiter and 
Hercules, e 


offended 


TRE offi 
offended atthe Athenians for eteBing the. Egeſteans, 
who were deſtended Fonts 2 

d t 


mies, whoſe City be Bad taken by Aſſault in revenge of 


a4 Injiry' be had 'v#reived from their King Laomedon. 


But perhaps this quaint way of writing is owing to 
the lame Stock of Lextring and Judgment, which 
taught him to find Fault wich the Language of Phi- 
liftius z and carp at Plaig and Ariftotle. .., 
This ſort af conttnitton, and vying with others 
in matter of Style, in my Mind, at the beſt, . looks 
very little, and ſhews the certain Spirit of aPedant 5 
but in things unimitable it is downright. Stypidity. 
Such Actions therefore as Thucydides and Philiſtius 
have related, ſeeing they are not to be paſs d by, eſpe- 
cially Thoſe that diſcover the Genius of the Man, 
and his Diſpoſition, which under his many and 
great Troubles lay conceal'd, Thoſe I ſay, that I 
may not ſeem . negligent, 1 ſhall briefly 
run over; and ſuch things as are not vulgarly known, 
and lie ſcatter'd here and there, in other: Mens 
Writings, or are found amongſt the old Monu- 
ments and Archives, I ſhall endeayour to bring to- 
gether z not huddling up an impertinent Story, but 
delivering what may beſt make his Diſpoſition and 
Temper underſtooo. 5 
The firſt thing to be obſerved of Nicias, is 
What Ariſtotle has written concerning him. He 
faith, That there were at the ſame time in Athens three 
Citizens eminent above all the reſt for their fatherly 


. 
* 
. 


Affection and Love to the People, Nicias the Son of 
Niceratus, Thucydides the Son of Mileſius, and © 


Theramenes the Son of Agnon; but the Laſt” of 
Theſe came ſhort of the other Two in that reſpect, 
for his mean Extraction was caſt in his Teeth, be- 
ſides he was look'd on as a Foreigner, being à Na- 
tive of Ceos, and foraſmuch as he was of an unſetled 


inconſtant Temper, ſiding ſometimes with one Par- 


ty, and ſometimes with Another, in the Common- 
3 wealth 


rojans bis mortal Ene- 


"ee Jaz # A 4 op was By 


_ wealthz: This made him be Nick- named the Buskis. 
Of theſe Three, Thuchdides was the- eldeſt, and e- 
ſpouſed the Intereſt: of the Nobility,” which often 
led him to oppoſe Pericles, who cajol'd the Commons. 
' 2 Nicias, tho younger, yer was he in ſome reputa- 


tion even whilſt Pericles liv'd; inſomuch as to be 


in joint Commiſſion” with him, and many times to 
be General alone; but Pericles dying, he preſently 


role to the. ny * Preferments, chiefly by the Fa- 


vour of. the. Nobility, : who ſer him for their Bul- 

wark againſt the Preſumption and Inſolence of 
Cleon, yer at the ſame time he preſerved his Inte- 
reſt with the Commons, who had a Kindneſs for 
him, and contributed to his Advancement. Ir is 
true that Cleon's Intereſt ran very high by his car 
reſſing the old Men, and his frequent Doles to the 


Poor; yet even They, whom he thus practis'd up- 


dn for their Favour,” beholding the Avarice, the 
Arrogance and the Preſumption of the Man, were 
never wanting upon Occaſion to declare for Nicias. 

For His was not that ſort of Gravity, which is 
over-harſh or odious, but tempered with a certain 
awful Reſpe& and Deference, which very much 
reſembled'Fimidity; and recommended him exceed- 
ingly to the People. He was naturally Diffident 
and Timerous, but Fortune ſupply'd his want ot 
Courage in time of Action, and conceal'd it, for he 
always came off with Succeſs. But his Timerouſneſs, 
in point of Government, and Dread of Informers, 
tended very-much to conciliate to him the good 
Will of the People; and gave him no ſmall Power 


over Them, who. are always afraid: of Thoſe that 


deſpiſe them, and promote Such as ſtand in awe ot 
them; for the greateſt Honour they aim at, is not 
to be had in Contempt by their Betters. 

Pericles, who by fol 


* 


d Virtue, and the pure dint o 
Eloquence ruied the Commonwealth, ſtood in need 
of no Diſguiſe, nor wheadling with the People; 
. „„ p eee Wei, 


* 


10 


Popularitʒxʒ. 

Neither was 

Cleon, ſo as by breaking Jeſts, and playing the Droll 

to tickle the Atbeniant; therefore being unprovided | 
likewiſe of tboſe Qualities, he treated the People V 
with Dances and Games, and other publick Shows, 4. 
more ſumptuous and more ſplendid, than had been 
ever known in His, or in former Age. 4 


n 


Amongſt his Works of Devotion there is extant, ke 
even in our days, a Shrine of Minerva in the Cittade 2 
of which the Gold Covering is loſt: And a little Cha- 
pel in the Temple of Bacchus, placed under the Tyipodt, 

which had likewiſe been preſented by Him, and 
are the uſual Offerings of ſuch as gain the Prize in 
the publick Sbows, in which he always came off 
victorious. It happen d one day whilſt he was exhi- 
biring one of theſe Shows to the People, that a Slave 
of His was ſeen to paſs over the Stage, very young, 
beautiful, and well- ſhaped, and richly habited, bein 
to perſonate Bacchus. The Athenians, tranſport 
at ſo agreeable a Spectacle, fell a clapping, and con- 
tinued for ſome time to teſtify their Satisfaction and 
Applauſe, till Meias ſtood up, and declared, bat 
be thought it a great Piece of Impiety any longer to de 
tain in Slavery a Perſon who by the publick Voice had 
been liken'd to a Deity, and ſo he immediately gave 
him his Liberty. ws Lobo. | 
His Offerings at Delos are remembred to this day, 
as noble and magnificent Works of Devotion. Be- 
| fore his time (i) the Bands of Muſick, which the 


(1) The chief Cities in Greece | conduct this Show, was always 
0 uſed every Year to ſend Bands, or | choſen out of the chieteſt of the 
at Chorue's of Mulick to Delos, where Citizens, and it was look'd upon 
they were to ſing Hy mus to Apollo, | 2s 2 great Hanour to be dignificd 
[ and this Proceſſion . was called | with that Office. 4 
q! Theoris, The Perſon appointed to | 53 
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* 


21 Dee 


Cities 


3-3-3; 


2 


farmers} were 1 


% ³· ¹ ͥ wi ᷣ ͤ Me r es 


r 


„ 

Cities of Gr l ſend to Delas to ſing Hymns 
and Anthems! to Apalls, generally arrived in great 
Hurry and Confuſion. For the Inhabitants of the 
Ifland-ran in Crowd to the Sea · ſide as ſoon as the 
Ship appeared, and without ſtaying: till the Per- 
they ery'd out with great 
Impatienee for them to begin; ſo chat they were 
forced to (ing, put on their Chaplets, and religious 
Veſtments all at the fame time, which could not be 
done without much Diſorder and Indecenex. 


3 When Nicias had the: Honour to:condud this ſu- 


ed Proceſhioby inſtead of ſteering directly ro Delos, 
he landed at the. Ifle of Rbenia, having with him 
the Chorus, the Victim for the Sacrifice, and 
every 8 neceflary for the Feſtival. He took 
particular Care to carry with him a Bridge he had 
ordor d to be præpared at Aibens of an exact Length, 
to lay over the Chan angel that lies between Delos and 
Rhenia. It was à magnificent Piece of Work, 
adorned with rich Gildings, fine Paintings, and Ta- 
peſtry. Nicias cauſed it to be laid over the Channel 
in the Night time, and early in the Morning paſſed 
the Proceſſion over; the Muſicians in their coſtly 
Habits marching in order made the Air echo to 
their Inftromems and Voices; and in this manner 
the whole Parade arrived at the Temple. 1 
The Sacrifices, the Games, and the Feaſt bei 
over, he ſet up a Palm-Tree of Braſs as a Preſent 
to the God, and bought a Parcel of Land, for ten 
thouſand Drachmas, which he ſetled on the Tem- 
ple. The Revenue of this Land was to be laid 


out annually in a Sacrifice, and Feaſt, wherein 


the Delians were to pray for the Health and 
Proſperity of Nicjas. This was expreſly engraved 
on 3 Pillar, which he erected and left at Delos 
as a Monument and Record of his Foundation. 
The Palm · tree being afterwards blown down by 
| 28 e al * 


7e LIFE of f 


the (i) Wind, fell on the huge Statue which the | 
Men of Naxus had preſentedꝭ and beat it to the 
Ground . 


1 — 
* 


211 10 1 Geile bis vim 
It is very plain, that much of this looks like Vain» 
glory, and ſhe ws a ſtrong Afftctation of Popularity and 
a Thirſt after A pplauſe: Vet from the other Qualities 
and the Man, one might believe allthis 
Coſt and Magnificence to be purely; the Effect of his 
Devotion: For he was one of Thoſe who dreaded the 
Divine Powers extreamly, and (as Tbucydides informs 


us) (2) was: devout even 10 Superſlition. In one of | 


Paſiphon's Dialogues it is written, Thar he daily qu. 
criſiced to the Gods, and keeping a Divine at bis Houſe, 
he pretended to be conſulting always about the Common# 
wealth; whereas for the moſt. part be enquired only of 
his private Affairs, more eſpecially concerning bis Sibver 
Mines For he poſſeſs'd Many, and of great avail, 
in the Borough of Laurium; but wrought them 
not without hazard. He maintained there a multi- 
tude of Slaves, and his Wealth conſiſted chiefly in 
Silver; which gain'd him many Retainers, and 
Hangers- on, who had what they. wanted for ask ing. 
For he gave with both Hands to FThoſe he ſtood in 
Fear of, as well as to Such as were worthy of it. 
In ſhort, his Fear brought on him a Rent- charge 
for Knaves, and his Humanity for Honeſt Men. 
Of theſe things we have Teſtimony, even in our 


2 


(iy This was a Statue of pollp, | (2) Phidarebin this Placeimakes 


which had been dedicated by the 
Naxians; ſome Travellers who 


have been at Delos relate, that a- 


mong a great Heap of Ruins, 


* 


* 
4 


and broken Statues, near the Tem- 
. Apollo, is to be ſeen a great 

iece of Marble, 'which'had been 
the Pliath, or ſquare Foot of the 


Statue, on which there is this In- | 


ſcription. 
NAEIOTL ATIOAAONT, 


uſe of Thucydiges his own, Words, 
for he writes in his ſeventh Book, 


ing to retire in filence, the Moon 
on a ſudden came to be Eglipſed. 
This put them in à great Frighr, 
and no one more than Niclas, fy 
yu9pT1! 2 A ,)Z-n 7 
rote r οẽiu uv For he 
was much addicted to the Worſhip 
of the Gods, and ſeized with a ſu- 


The Naxians to Apollo. 


perſtitious Fear at ſuch Appearances. 
. 


that ag the Athenians were prepar- 
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Comedies) for Teleclides brings in an een ſay-- 


NIG IAS. 173 


ing thus: Charicles would not give him a Doit ro . 
Him nat to, tifeover. that be was the eldeſt of bis 
others: Children, and tbe firft Fruits of ber Amours. 
Ebereas Nicias ibe Son of Niceratus gave him Four. 
Da I ery) well know the Reaſon of this Generofity, 
_ will 460% it to 10 Body, for Nicias is my We, 
my Opinion'a:Perſon of good Underſtanding- 
7 Poet Eapolis in one of his Pieces, ae 
e another Informer, whom he 
laſneth, and makes him peak it in Witt manner to a 
poor ſimple * | 


J me, Friend; th did ae te Ni ivias ? „ 
n never ſaw bim till lately in the Forum. poor Man. 
He cunfe Heth thut be bas ſeen Nicias. And wie did Informer. 
be ſce bim for unleſs to rective his Money, and be brib d 
by: bim?/ My: Friends, You bear me rien 22 We vo 
* Nicias in tb very Fat. 

Dou lare a Parcel of 'Coxcombs if you ever - think fort 
ſurpriſe an honeſt 1 _ as re a an unjuſti- 


fiable A ion. 
And Clin Me. faithi in a amenacing Tobe, 


I wil, flop the M, br of their fine naue, and pat 
Nicias into a\Panick..\. 
as 


 Phrgnichaerepreſents hi him as wanting e Ty | 
ready to be . out of his Senſes, in theſe Verſes: 


Good Man was he 0 that 2550 well I know) 
Aud never did, like Nicias, trembling 80. 


9 


He was «fo afraid of Informers, and fo fall 
that he would neither venture to eat with any of 
the Citizens, nor converſe with them, viſit, or be 
vilired, or, in a Word, enter into any of thoſe - 

muſe- 


The LIKB of + 
muſements, and Diverſions, which. are common 


populous Cities und Societien, When' he wat gr. 


chon, he ſtaid in Court till Night, being alway 
the Firſt upon the Bench, and the Laſt that 
left it. When no 
home, it was no..caly matter to get Acceſs to Him 
for he keps biraſelf cloſe within Boon, which wer, 
ſhut to all the World, and when Any came to ſpealt 
wich him, he had ſome. particular: Friend "ready 
who went to the Gate, deſiring Nicias might b6 
excuſed, becauſe he was that Moment taken up in 
ſome important Affairs relating to the Stare, and 
had not time to ſpeak with them. 5 
The Perſon, ho acted the top part in this Co- 


rex medy, and conttibuted more than any to £41 him 
nne rhe Reputation of a Man overcharged with N 85 


fake of the Commonwealth. He (ſaid Hier) cun urber 
ſome Public Care ſeizes him: 


was Hiero, who had been educated in Nicias's Fa- 
mily, and inſtructed by Him in Letters and Maſick ; 
He pretended to be the Son of Dionyſiat ſurnam'd 


(balcus, whoſe Poems are yet extant, and who 


having been choſen Captain of | a Colony, which 


was ſent into Italy, ſetled there, and built the City 


of Thurii. | | 
This Hitre tranſacted all his Secrets. with the Di- 

vines; and gave out in Speeches to the People, 

What a toilſom and miſerable Life Nicias led, for the 


be at quiet, neither at the Bath, nor at his Meals, but 

Doreleſs and negligent of 
his Own, zenlons for the Publick Goods, ſcarce ever 
going to Bed, till after others have had their firſt Sleep: 
So that bis Health. is impaired; da bis Body 'wafted. 
He can be neither chearful nur affeble with bis Friends, 
but abandons them, together with his own Concerns, for 
the ſake of the Pablick : Whilſt other Men make Friends 
by being in Office, enrich themſetves,” fare deliciouſly, 
end play with the Government. PS COTE OT» 


publick Buſineſs ealled him from 
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And ibis truly was: Niciat bis manner of Life z 
2 . he might. array to binell that 5 0 of 


aveamtries cond 1 the Warld. 7 trove * 
cdl, am but eu een. a 1 N. 


8 W. ren bn 0 , 
2 i obſerved thas is Peoplt rently de ufd 
Exp riente and Capaci pacity of Thoſe who ex- 
oy Eloquenee and good Senſe, when they 
02 them but he obſerved: at the ſatne time 
they were jealous of their Abilities, kept a 
watchful. Eye over them, check d their Courage 
on; all-Occaſichs, and leſſen'd their Reputation. 
This wat but tod munifeſt in their Condemnation 
VE og nh Tees 
"Anti e Rhamnaſian, in 
2 Cale of -Pachtt,, who had taken Lacbos, and 
e eing ſummofid to give an Account of his 
bin ral drew: his Sword in open darn and few 
imſelf. 
Oa tkeſe Confiderations Nicias: debliged whe Com- 
mand in all difficult or trifling Oreaſions, and 
1 442 n would — = 
t always went the to work; ſo 
© e Wenden f be ſucceeded id all ba Under- 
takings and yet he never attributed: his Succefs'to 
an Widom, Ooaduc, or Courage of his Own, 
but to avoid Envy); he thank'd Fortune for All, 
d gave the; Gods the Glory. This is very evi 
ent . Octurrences of thoſe times; for of 
alt the Misfortunes which fell upon Arbem, and 
ought her to the very Brink of Ruin, Nirias had 
not the leaſt Share in — One of them. If the Atbe- 
#ians were defeated in Thrace by the Chaltidians, it 
was under the Conduct of Calliadat and Xenopbenz 
if they. received a Rebuff in Etolia, it was when 
ang was their General; if they loſt a thous 


ſand 


"73: &.1-F ki - | 
ſand of their beſt Soldiers at Deliym in Buorid' it 
wag, When Higporrater commented, Add as For the 
Plague with which Athens was viſited, That Was 
to be charged upon Pericles, who, by reaſon of the 
War, had forced all che Inbabttants of the Cone 
try into the City, where the Change of Air close 
_ Confinement, and different Way of living, pro- 
duced that horrible Contagion. bort νο fn 
None of theſe) Calamities eduld be imputed to 
Nicins. On the contrary, He töok the Iſle df (1) 
Cithera, ſo commodiouſly ſituated for their Theutlion: 
into Laconia, and inhabited by the Latedemonimt! 
He likewiſe reduced ſeveral TN in e 
bad revolted fromithe Atheniant. He confines the 
| Megareani within their own Walls, and then made 
 kitſelf:Maſter-6F che Iſle of H, — — 
be marched; and 4 the Haven of Nis; he 
made a Deſcent upon ſthe Territories of Corinth 
where he gain dnanventire Victory killing great 
Numbers of the Corinthians upon the Spotz and a- 
mong the reſt Lycophron their General. oils 
--*Fherc he had: the Misfortuue, without kriowmm 
i till it was rob late, to leave'rws'of his Soldiefs 
dead behibd him, they having/-been-ovet-look'd. 
when Scarch was made, and the Dead were carry 
off in order to be buried. As ſobn us he perceived 
it: he. ſlacken' d his Sails, and ſent an Herald to the 
Enemy for Leave to carry off the Dead. Now 55 
an e ſtabliſhd Law founded upon Cuſtom mmm 
rial, They who demanded a Hruce in order to tary © 
off their Dead, gave up all Pretenſionꝭ to the Viehory; 
and confeſſed themſelves vanquiſhed; inſomuch that 
they were not ſuffer d to erect à Trophy, becauſe 
TM a2 31} mort 1o 5073 dus ni 213163162: 93 Tor 
+; (1) At preſent called; Cerigo, an { they; ſent Magiſtrates nnually t0 
£ Iflarid ſituated over: againſt Laconja, adminiſter Juſtice to the People. 
at the Bottom of the” Fromontory 1 his fourth Book gives 
of Malea, whers the Lacedamoni- us an Account of this Expedi- 
ans had a Garriſon, and whither I !tu . 
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in Fact, They who have the Dead in their Power 
are properly Maſters of the Field, and not They 


who demand them; for if they are, why do they 


not take them? Notwithſtanding all This, Nicias 
* rather to give up the Honour of the 
ictory,; than ſuffer two Citizens to lye unburied. 


Aſter he had ſrowred the Coaſt of Laconia, and 


forced the Lacedæmonians that made Head againſt 
bim to fly, he took (2) the Fort of Thyræa, garri- 
ſon'd by the Aginetæ, and carried them away Pri- 
eee Hor DARN Dus abotahost 
| Demoſthenes'the Athenian General (3) having for- 
tified Pylos, the Peloponnefians immediately chere 
upon 2 where they had committed 
great Waſte, and laid cloſe Siege to it both by Sea 

and Land; but being overthrown in an Engage- 
ment, they threw about four hundred Spartans in- 
to the Iſland of SphaFeria. The Atbenians thought 
it yery material to their Service, as indeed it was, 
to take thoſe Men Priſoners; But the Siege proved 
very troubleſom and difficult, for the Country af- 
forded them no Water, and they could not receive 
their Convoys without N eg Expence and 
Trouble, for it was neceſſary for them to go a 
great way about in the Summer, and in Winter 
the Paſſage was impracticable. This made them 


(.) This Care of the Dead was try. Thucyd. Lib. 4. 

a Duty ſo incumbent. upon them, (3) The Peloponneſians and their 
that about Eight Years after the | Allies had enter d Attica under the 
Death of Nicias', the Athenians Conduct of Agis the Son of Ar- 
put Six of their Generals to death] chydamns, and ravag d the Country. 


K 
1 


for not burying the Soldiers that | In the mean time Demoſthenes the 


were ſlain in the Battel with rhe 


2) oy was a Fort ſiruate 


Ar 
| between Laconia, and the Country 


of the Argiam. It belonged of 
right to the Lacedemonians, but 


Athenian General ſeized on P ylos, 
and fortified ir. This oblig'd Agis 
to quit Attica, and haſten to the 
Saccour ot bis own Country. The 
Reader will find an Account of 
this ar large in the fourth Book of 


they gave it to the Ægineta. who 
been driven out of their Coun- 
. 
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ſoon weary of their Undertaking, and repent their 
having diſmiſs'd the Ambaſſadors ſent by the Lace- 
dæmonians to negotiate a Peace between them. 
They had taken that Step at the Inſtigation of 


Cleon, who oppos'd the Peace out of Pique to Ne+ 
cias, for he was his declared Enemy, and when he 


ſaw that NVicias made uſe df all his Credit to ſupport 
the Spartans in their Demands, becauſe he found it 
advantageous to the Atbenians, He on the contrary 


modation; and his Advice prevailed. . 
No when they found the Siege hold out much 
longer than they expected, and heard their Army 
labour'd under many Inconveniences, and that their 
Men were in want of every thing, they began to 
be enrag'd at Claon. He laid the whole Blame upon 


perſwaded the People to reject all Offers of Accom · 


Micias, charging him with Softneſs and Cowardice, 


by which he ſuffer'd the Enemy to eſcape. I I 
ſaid he, had been General, the Spartans ſhould not bave 


held out fo long. Here the Athenians took him at his 


Word, and with one Voice ſaid, Go Thou then this 
very Minute againſt them; and Nicias riſing up ſaid, 
7 very willingly yield to Cleon the Honour of this Ex- 
pedition againſt Pylos. At the ſame time he order'd 
him to raiſe what Forces he thought neceſſary, and 
embark without. loſs of time. Do not ſpend thy Breath 


bere, added He, in fine Speeches and Bravadees where 


#here is no Danger, but go, and render ſome memorable 
and important Service to thy Country. E 
Culeon ſurprized and confounded to be thus taken 
at his Word, began to draw back, and unſay what 
he had advanced; but the Athenians peremptorily 
commanding him to depart, and Nicias inſulting 
him in his turn, he was at once fir'd with Courage 
and Ambition, and did not only take the Charge 


upon him, but had the Folly, juſt as he was em- 


barking, to limit the Time, and declare, that with- 
in the ſpace of twenty Days he would either * 
We + the 


got u 


\ 
en | 
thie Enemy upon the Spot, or bring them Priſoners 
to Athens... (1) This the ; Athenians were readier to 
laugh at, than to believe; for on other Occaſions, 
his Flaſhes and Extravagances uſed to make them 

laugh, and divert them. | 
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As for Inſtance, it is reported, that once when 


the People were aſſembled, and had waited his com- 


ing a long time, at laſt he entered with a Garland on 
his Head, and prayed them to adjourn to the next 
day, For (quoth he) I am not ar leiſure to-day, I haue 
Sacrificed to the Gods, and am to Feaſt my Strangers. 
Whereupon the Athenians laughing, roſe up, and 
diſſolvod the Aſſembly. However, at this time he 
had the lucky hit, and commanded ſo gallantly, in 
Conjunction with Demoſthenes, that within the time 
he had-limited; he brought Captive to {bers all 
the Spartaus that had not fall'n in Battel. 

This brought an horrible Diſgrace on Nicias; 
for if it be ignominious to throw away the Shield in 
time of Battel, it is much more ſo to abandon out 
of Fear and Cowardice the Command of the Army, 
and by putting it into the Hands of his Enemy, give 
Him an Opportunity of ſignalizing himſelf by ſo 
important an Action. 5 | 

Ariſtophanes has a Fling at him on this Occaſion, 
in his Birds, ſaying chus, 


No time, by Jove, is left for us to ſuort iu, 
Nor to be reftif, lite Nicias — _ 


(1) It was ſomething unac · j becauſe they hoped for One of theſe 
countable in the Athenians, to] two Things; either that they ſhould 
commit the Command of their | have the Pleaſure of ſeeing the La- 
Forces to ſuch a Buffoon and | ced2monians brought Priſoners to 
Coxcomb as Cleon, who was the] Athens, if Clean ſucceeded; or if 
Subject of their Ridicule. For] he miſcarryed, that then they 
This ae, gives us a Reaſon, | ſhould get rid of Him; But Ithiok 
which Plutarch has omitted. He they rum too great a Riſque for 
Gith this Hair. brains Promiſe was | this laſt Alternative, 
got Unacceptable to the wiſer ſort, | 
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And i in his Husbandmen lie introduceth 0 Arbe. 
nian, One of whom choſe rather to pay a Fine 


than take upon him the Command, and 2 my, . 


1 Farm.” 


B. Well, and who hinders thee? © 


A. You hinder me; and yet I am willing to n 4 thou: 


ſand Drachmas to be excuſed from this OU. 
B. Let us ſeethemz they will make two thouſand when 
added to Ti boſe Nicias has paid on the Jam. Mocodin. 


Beſides all This, he did a vaſt Prejudice to thi 
City, by ſuffering the Acceſſion of ſo great Repu- 


tation and Power to Cleon; whereby he aſſum'd 


that turbulent Spirit, and unbridled Impudence, and 
open'd the door for infinite Miſchiefs to the Com- 
monwealth, of all which Nicias had his full Share. 
For now Cleon baniſh'd all Decorum from the Pul- 
pit, and firſt of all broke out into Exclamationg, 
flung open his Cloak, ſmote his Thigh, and ran 
up and down whilſt he was ſpeaking, which ſoon 
er introduced amongſt Thoſe who manag'd the 
Affairs of State ſuch Licence and Contempt of De- 
cency, as brought All into Confuſion. 

About this time Alcibiades began to make a Fi- 


ure, and harangue the People. He was neither 


o corrupt nor licentious as the other Demagogues; 
but as the Land of Zgyp?, which AL the Rich 
neſs of the Ws is ſaid, 


Great Plenty to produce, - 
5 oth ** Herbs, and Drugs of deadly Jan 5 


So the Nature of Alcibiades was ſtrong and luxu 
riant in both kinds, and made way for a great man 
Innovations. Whereby it fell out, that after Ni 
cias had got his hands clear of Cleon, yet had ht 
not opportunity to ſertle the City perfectly in Quiet 

ne 


it were by Conſent) laying down their Arms: He 


before for the War. . „ 
Having thus prepared the Way he revived the 
Hopes of the Lacedæmonians, by giving them to un- 
derſtand that every thing ſeem'd to be in a favour- 
able Diſpoſition, and that now was their time to 
propoſe a Peace. They confided in him, as in One 
whoſe Moderation they had experienc'd, and who 
had given them à ſtrong Proof of his Friendſhip 
in the great care he took of the Priſoners that had 
been taken at Pylos, which made their Chains ſit 


eaſy upon them. 
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Both Parties had already taken one Step toward: 

a Peace, by agreeing to a Ceſſation for a Tear, du- 
ring which they converſed . day with one ano- 
ther, and taſting the Sweets of Securit 

and the Charms ariſing from the Liberty of a free 
Intercourſe with Strangers, as well as Friends, they 
by degrees grew averſe to War, and the Effuſion 


of Blood. They heard with great Demonſtrations 


of Joy and Delight the Chorus ſinging in their 
Tragedies, 5 | 


Reft my Launce, let no Man mind thee, 
Zill around the Cobwebs bind thee, 
And with Joy remembred that Saying, They who 
reſt in the Boſom of Peace have not their Sleep broken 
with the Sound of the Trumpet, but are agreeably a- 
waken'd by the Crow of the Cock. Reviling therefore, 
and ill treating Thoſe who maintain'd that it was 
decreed by Fate (1) that the War ſhould hold out 
thrice nine Years, off enter'd into Conferences, 
(2) and ar laſt ſigned the Peace. | 
Moſt People perſwaded themſelves, that now an 
effectual End was put to all their Calamities, and 
Nicias was in the Mouth of every Man. They 
ſaid he was a Perſon beloved by the Gods, and that 
in recompenſe for his Piety, they had given him a 


ecurity and Repoſe, . 


(1) It appears by a Paſſage in 
Thucydides, that this was — 
a common Report, built on the 
Credit of ſome ancient Oracles. 1 
remember, ſaith he, lib. 5. that from 
the Beginning of this War to the fi. 
nal Concluſion of it, many mam- 
tained that it was to laſt for three 
times Nine Years, And ſo it hap- 
pened; for if we reckon the ten firſt 

Years of the War, the Truce very 
ſhort, andill obſerved that followed 
it, zhe Treaties ill executed, and the 


War that broke out, and was re- 


the Event has made good to a Tits 
tle, what had been foretold by the 
Oracles. EW | 

(2) The Year follqwing. This 
Peace was figned, as Thucydides 
tells us, for Fifty Years, the twenty 
fourth day of 9 (April) 
ſoon after the Feaſt of Bacchus, ten 
Years, and ſome Days after it be- 


(rn pak the firſt Incurſion of the 
Lacedæmonians into Attica. 
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newed thereupon, we ſhall find that 


Name 
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Name drawn from the moſt deſireable thing in the 
whole World. For they as much believed the 
Peace to be the Work of .Nicias, as the War to 
have been That of Pericles, . And indeed Pericles 


had on very ſlight Pretences plunged them into Ca- 


lamities without Number; whereas Nicias per- 
ſwaded them to overlook, and forget paſt Offences, 
and become Friends; for which Reaſon that Peace 
is to this very Day called he Nician Peace. 

By the Articles of this Peace it was agreed, that 
all Places and Priſoners ſhould be reſtored on each 


Side, and that the Lot ſhould determine who ſhould 


firſt begin the Reſtitution. Nicias, as Theophraſtus 
writes, purchaſed the Lot with Money, to the end 
the Lacedemonians might be firſt obliged to evacu- 


ate. The Corinthians and Beotians appear'd very | 


much diſſatisfied at this Treaty, and by their Com- 
plaints and Accuſations had like to have renew'd 
the War. But Nicias perſwaded the Athenians and 
Lacedemonians to guarantee, as it were, the Peace 

by a League offenſive and defenſive, which would 
render them more formidable to Thoſe who. had a 
Mind to ſeparate from them, and bind them ſtill 
cloſer to each other.. | ists 
Whilſt theſe Matters were on foot, Alcibiades, 
who was not of an Humour to be quiet, and bated 
the Lacedæmonians, becauſe they made all their Ap- 
plications to Nicias, and overlook'd and deſpiſed 
Him, did from firſt to laſt do all he could to break 
off the Negotiations, and prevent the Peace, but 
all in vain. Bur ſome time after, ſeeing the Athe- 
nians not well pleaſed with the Lacedæmonians, who 
they thought did them an Injury in their League with 
the Beotians, and foraſmueh as they had not deliver'd 
to them Panactus and Amphipolis, in the Manner 
and Condition preſcribed by the Treaty, he made 
uſe of this Handle to irritate the People, and laid 
the greateſt Streſs upon 3 trifling Circumſtance. 
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At laſt having procured an Ambaſſady to be ſent 


from Argos, he did all he could to form a Confe- 


deracy between the Argives and Athenians. 
Upon This the Spartans ſent their Ambaſſadors 


with full Power to Athens, where they were admit- 

ted to Audience, and laid before the Council their 

Complaints and Demands. There was hardly a 
Man of Senſe in Athens, but thought they had Rea- 


ſon and Juſtice on their Side. Wherefore Alcibiades, 
dreading the Effects of their Speeches to the Peo- 


ple, reſolved to circumvent them ; Accordingly 


he aſſured them with ſolemn Aſſeverations, that be 


Would aſſiſt them with all his Credit, provided they de- 


ny'd having full Powers; which, he ſaid, was. the on- 
iy way for them to ſucceed in their Negotiation. The 
Ambaſſadors depended upon him, and being thus 
decoy'd from Nicias, they made uſe of Alcibiades. 
When he. had thus prepared them, he immedi- 
ately conducted them into the Aſſembly of the Peo- 
ple, where with a loud Voice he demanded of 
them, if they had full Powers ſuch as were neceſſary 
for the ſettling every thing in diſpute between them? 
They declared they had not; whereupon Alcibiades, 
contrary to their 1 changed his Coun- 
tenance on a ſudden, and calling the Council to 
witneſs their Declaration before Them, exhorted 
the People to give no Credit nor ſo much as a Hearing 


20 ſuch notorious Liars, who upon the very ſame Sub- 


Jett can ſay one thing to-day, and to-morrow affirm the 
guite contrary. 


The Confuſion and Surprize the Ambaſſadors. 


were in on this Occaſion cannot be expreſſed. Ni- 
cias Himſelf was at a Loſs what to ſay or think, 
and was ſtruck with Wonder and Amazement. Im- 
mediately the People called out for the Ambaſſadors 
of Argos, and were for entring into an Alliance 
with Them. But that very Inſtant intervened an 
Earthquake, which, very feaſonably for Nicias, 
broke up the Aſſembly. ES. 
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NIC IAS. 
The next day, the People being again aſſembled, 
Nicias with much ado prevail'd to have the Treaty 
with the Argives poſtpon'd for the preſent, and to 
get (1) Himſelf ſent Ambaſſador to Sparta, in 
which Caſe he aſſured them every thing ſhould go 


— 


right, and to their Satis faction. 

At his Arrival in Sparta he was honour'd and re- 
ſpected by all the Lacedemonians, who look'd on 
him as an honeſt Man, and one who had expreſs'd 
a great deal of Friendſhip for them on all Occaſions, 
Norwithſtanding This (2) he could not carry any 
one of his Points, but being over-rul'd by Thoſe 
who were in the Intereſt of the Bœotians, he re- 
turned. as he came, not. only baffled and deſpiſed, 
but even in Fear of the Reſentment of the Athe- 
nians, who were enraged at him for being the Means 
of releaſing a Number of ſuch conſiderable Pri- 
ſoners. For the Spartans, who had been brought 
from Pylos to Athens, were of the firſt Families 
in Sparta, and related or ally'd to Perſons of the 
greateſt Intereſt and Authority in the City. How- 
ever their Indignation proceeded no farther againſt 
him, than to make choice of Alcibiades for their 
General. At the ſame, time they enter'd into an 
Alliance with the Mantineaus and Eleans, who had 
deſerted the Lacedemonians, received the Argives 
into it, and ſent ſome Troops to Pylos to infeſt La- 


(1) He was not ſent alone, but had not been compriſed m theTreaty 
Others were joined with him, as | of Peace. the Athenians would ftrike 
we learn from-"Thucydides, who | up a League with the Argives and 
has given us a very diſtin Account their Allies. The Lacedemonians 
of this whole Affair. Nicias indeed being hurried on by the Faction of 
was Chief of the Embaſſy. One of the Ephori, reply d, That 

(2) In the firſt Audience, Nicias | they would not renounce their Alli- 
laid before them all the Demands | ance with the Bœotians. All that 
of the Athenians, and all their Com | Nicias could obtain of them, that 
plaints and concluded, telling them, | it might not be ſaid he returned 
that if the Lacedæmonians did not | without effecting any thing, was, 
renounce the Alliance they had lately | that they once more ſwore to the 
enter d into with the Bœotians, | Obſervance of the Peace. 


conia. 
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conis. Thus they relapſed into the War, which 
they once ſo much dreaded. 83 8 

The Enmity between Nicias and Alcibiades was 


at the higheſt pitch, when the Seaſon for the Ofra- 


cifm approached. It was a Cuſtom with the Atbe- 
nians to revive that Form of Proceeding at different 
Periods, when they had a Mind to eaſe themſelves 

for the Space of ten Years of any Perſon whom they 
ſuſpe&ed for his Reputation, or envied for his Riches.” 
This put them Both under ſtrong Apprehenſions, 


for they had great Reaſon to think the Judgment 


would unavoidably fall upon One of them. The A 
thexians deteſted Alcibiades for his Intemperance and 
Debauchery, and ſtood in Fear of his Forwardneſs 


and Intrepidity, as appears more plainly in the Ac- 


count we have given of him in his Life. Nzcias 
his immenſe Wealth had excited their Envy againſt 
Him, which was aggravated by his auſtere unpopu- 


lar way of living, void of all manner of Genrtleneſs 
and Humanity, reſerved and unfociable. Beſides 


he had oppos'd their darling Schemes, and forced 
them upon thoſe Meaſures which were moſt bene«- 


ficial to the Publick, and This made him ſtill 


more odious. . In a Word, the City was divided 
into two Parties, the young Men and Soldiers of 
Fortune were for a War, whilſt the old Men and 
more ſedate Citizens were for preſerving the Peace. 
The Firſt of Theſe were for making the Oftraciſm 
fall upon Nicias, and the Other made uſe of all 
their Intereſt to divert it upon Alcibiades bur as it 


has been well obſerved (i) in times of Sedition it is 


uſual for the moſi Profligate to get the upper hand; 
Thus it fell out on this Occaſion. The City be- 
ing divided into Factions, gave way to the moſt 
infolent and profligate of Mankind; amongſt 


(1) This is a Truth confirmed 
by Experience. A bold enterpriz- 
ing Villain ſhall make his Advan- 


tage of troubleſom ſeditious Times, 
whilſt it is out of an honeſt Man's 


Power to oppoſe him. 
whom 
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thoides; a Fellow not preſuming from any Power 


of his Own, but from his Preſumption riſing in- 


to Power; and by the Honour he found in the 
City, becoming a Scandal to ir. nk 
Tie Wrerch thinking Himſelf out of all Danger, 


and owing his Security to his Unworthinefs, as in- 
deed he was fitter for the Gallows than the Oftra- 


ciſm, flatter'd himſelf with the Thoughts, that if 


the Lot fell either on Nicias or Alcibiades, He 


ſhould be able-to manage the Party againft Him 


that eſcaped. This made him highly pleafed ae that 


Diſſention, and encouraged him to irritate the People 
againſt them Both; bur Nicias and Alcibiades per- 
ceiving his Malice, conſented to a private Meeting, 
at which they agreed to unite rheir [nterefts, ſo 


that They Both eſcaped, and the Sentence fell on 


Hyperbolus. N 
At firſt the People laugh'd, and made a Jeſt of 
it; but afterwards, when they came ro conſider fe- 


riouſly, they took it in another View. They were 


extreamly provoked, when they reflected that fo 
worthleſs a Fellow as Hyperbolus was a Diſhonour 
and Indignity to the Puniſhment, which was pro- 
per indeed for a Thucydides, an Ariſtides, and Others 
of like Eminence and Merit, but that it was what 
an Hyperbolus might glory in, when he received the 


ſame Puniſhment for his Crimes, which had been 


inflicted on Men of Worth for their Virtues. This 
is what Plato the Comick Poet alluded to when he 
ſaid; I is true he deſerv'd to be puniſhed for his 
Enormities, but ſuch a branded Villain was unworthy 
the Puniſhment he received. The Oſtraciſm was not 
contrived for Slaves like Him. 
And indeed no Perſon ever after That was ba- 
niſhed by the Decree of Oftraciſm. This Hyperbolus 
was the Laft, and Hipparchus the Cholargiau, who 
was nearly related to the Tyrant, was the —— 
e rom 


whom was ZHyperhbotus of the Borough of Peri- 
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From this Event it is evident, that (1) Fortune is 
incomprehenſible, and above human reaſoning. 1 


Nicias had ſhared in the Danger of this Sentence 


with Alcibiades, One of theſe two Things muſt. 
have happened; either he mult have prevailed and 
remov'd his Competitor, by which Means he would 
have remained abſolute in {4hens; or he muſt have 
been out voted, and baniſhed Himſelf, and in that 
Caſe he would have prevented his laſt Calamities, 
and preſerv'd the Reputation of a wiſe. experience 
r ˙ 7 ts. 

I am not Ignorant that Theophraſtus ſays, Hyper. 


— 


Bolus was baniſh'd, when Pheax, not Nicias, con- 


teſted it with Alcibiades; but moſt Authors differ 


from him. VF 
About this time arrived at Athens Ambaſſadors 


from the Egeſtians, and Leontins, to preſs the Athe- 


nians to carry the War into Sicily. (2) Nicias op- 
poſed this Expedition with all his Might, but was 
overpowered by the Activity and Ambition of Al- 
cibiades, who, before the Day appointed for the 
Aſſembly, had prepoſſeſs'd rhe People, and puffed 
them up with vain Hopes, and Imaginations. Inſo- 
much that the Youth in their places of Exerciſe, 


and the old Men in their Shops and Evening 


Meetings, employ'd all theirtime in drawing Maps 
of Sicily, in deſcribing the Nature and Quality of 
the Sea that ſurrounds it, the Commodiouſneſs of 


the Havens, and the Coaſt oppoſite to Africk. For 


* 

(1) Plutarch ſaith This to ſhew 
how much Nicias was miſtaken 
in the Meaſures he took with Al- 
cibiades to avoid the Oſtraciſm. He 
thought it would prove a lucky 
Hit, and be the making of him, 
whereas it proved his Ruin. The 
ways o. Fortune are incompre> 
henſible, and Man's Blindneſs in- 
cu- able. | 

Tuey dides, who in his ſixth 


Book has given us all the Particu- 
lars of that War, relates the Speech 
made by Nicias in full Council to 
deter the Athenians from it, and 
That of Alcibiades to perſwade 
them to it, together with the Se- 
cond by Nictas to lay before them 
the mighty Preparations they muſt 
make before they can aſſure them - 
ſelves oſ Succeſs, Theſe are three 
Maſter- pieces. ; | 

| they 
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they did not conſider Sicily as the End of the W th - 


but bars I te making it a Place of Arms, and aft. 
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and make themſelves Maſters of Africk, and all the 


rom whence they might conquer Cartbage, 


Seas as far as the Pillars of Hercules. x 
.- Whilſt their thoughts were full of this Expedi- 
tion, Nicias, who oppoſed it, had neither the 
People nor the Nobility ro ſupport. him. The 
Wealthy were afraid that their Oppoſition might 


be ill interpreted, and that it would be thought 


They were againſt it, for fear of being brought 
upon the Service, and to avoid the Expence they 
muſt be at towards fitting out the Gallies. This 
made Them acquieſce contrary to their Sentiments. 
Notwithſtanding all This, Nicias was not diſ- 


couraged, but ſtill perſiſted in his Oppoſition; and 
when the Athenians had paſſed the Decree, and He 


was choſen General in the firſt Place with Alcibia: 
des and Lamachus, in the very firſt Aſſembly after 
he ſtood up, ſpoke vehemently againſt the Under- 
taking, proteſted: againſt the Decree, attacked Alci- 
biades.by Name, ind: reproached him for that out 
of a'ſelhſh View to his own Intereſt, and to gra- 
tify his Ambition, he drew his City into a foreign 
War, which would prove fatal to the Common» 
wealth. But all he:could ſay ſignified nothing; 
on- the contrary, his great Experience made him 
thought the fitteſt fo the Employment; and they built 
their Hopes of Succeſs on nothing ſo much as his 
Caution and Timidity, joined with Alcibiades his 
Bravery, and the Mildneſs of Lamachus. Beſides, 
one of the Orators named Demoſtratus, who had 
been the moſt zealous: ro ſpur on the Athenians to 
this Expedition, ſtood up, and ſaid, he would pre- 
vent Nicias from urging any more vain Excuſes, and 
thereupon moved that the Generals might have ab- 
ſolute Power both at home and abroad, to Order and 
Act as they thought fitting, and This he got paſs'd in- 
to a Law. Hows 
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However, the Prieſts are ſaid to have very cars 
neſtly oppoſed this Enterprize. But Alcibiades had 
his Divimes of another Cut, who trump d up ſome. 
old Oracles, importing that de Athenians were to 


get great Renown inSicily. At the ſame time, cer- 


tain Pilgrims came to him from Jupiter Ammon, 


with an Oracle declaring in expreſs Terms, that the 


Athenians ſhould take all the Syracuſians. 


They who knew any thing that boded ill, cond | 


cealed it, left they might ſeem to foreſpeak ill 
luck; for even Prodigies that were obvious and 
plain, would not deter thein; (1) not the defacin 

of the Hermæ, all which were maimed in one Night, 
except That called the Herma of Andocides, erected 
by the Ægean Tribe, and placed before the Houſe 
which was then in the Poſſeſſion of Andocides. Nor 
what was perpretrated on the Altar of the twelve 
Gods, where a certain Man leap'd ſuddenly upon 
the Altar, and with a Stone cut off his Privities. 
There ſtood in the Temple at Delphi a golden 
Statue of Minerva placed on a Palm-tree of Braſs, 


an Offering which the City of Athens had made out 


of the Spoils taken from the Medes. A Flight of 
Crows refted upon this Statue, peck'd it for ſeveral 


Days together, pluck'd off the Fruit from the 


Palm-tree, which was of Gold, and flung it upon 


the Ground. The Athenians, to elude theſe Pre- 


ſages ſaid, that they were Fictions invented by the 
Delphians, who had been corrupted by the Inhabitants 


F Syracuſe. The Athenians had been directed by 
a certain Oracle to remove the Prieſteſs of Miner- - 


va from Clazomeneto Athens, accordingly they ſent 
for her, and it appeared that her Name was He/y- 
chia; ſo that in all likelyhood, the Scope of that 
Oracle was to adviſe the Athenians to be quiet. 


(1) This happened juſt at that I Figures, plac'd by the Athenians 
very time. Theſe Herma, or Sta- at the Doors of their Houſes, and 
tues of Mercury, were four-ſquare | the Gates of their Temples. 
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... Whether therefore the Aſtrologer Meton was 
terriſied at theſe Preſages, or that from the Rules 
of his Art, or the Strength of reaſoning, he was 
douhtful of the Succeſs of this Expedition, wherein 
he had:a Commiſſion, whatever it was he feigned 
Himſelf mad, and ſet his Houſe on Fire. Others 
Hay, he did not counterfeit himſelf mad, bur ſet his 
Houſe on Fire in the Night, and the next Morn- 


ing went into the Court in woful plight, and be- 


_ feeched the People (1) in Conſideration of the ſad 


Diſaſter, to reſeaſe his Son from the Service, who 
was ordered to go Captain of a Gally, and was 
juſt ready to embark. e . 
(2) The Genius of Socrates did on this Occaſion 
by the uſual Signs reveal to him what would be the 
Event of that Expedition, intimating that it would 


be the Ruin of the Commonwealth. Socrates im- 


parted This to his Friends and Others of his Ac- 
quaintance, and the Report ſoon became publick. 
Many were much troubled and diſcouraged, be- 


cauſe of a Feſtival, which fell out at the time when 


they were embarking the Troops, and the Fleet 


was juſt ready to ſail. The Women were at that 
very time celebrating the Feaſt of Adonis, during 
vhich the Streets were full of Images of the Dead, 
and funeral Proceſſions, and rung with the Crits 


and Lamentations of Thoſe, who aſſiſted at the So- 
lemnity: So that Such as laid any ſtreſs on theſe 


Matters, were extreamly troubled and feared leſt 


(i) NMeton thaught he ſhauld be] Forefight of the Misfortunes, of 
ſufficiently recompenſed for the | which his Art had led him into 
loſs of his Houſe if he could keep | the Diſcovery. | 

his Son out of harm's way, and] (2) This is what Socrates faith 
prevent the great Charges he was | Himſelf in the Theages, You may 
obliged to be at in fitting out of a | fill learn from Many of our Citi- 
Galley. The Fear of loſing his | zens what I aid upon the Expelli- 
Son, and the Conſideration of fach | tion into Sicily, and the great Blow 
an Expence might have as great a | we were to receive in that Iſland. 
Share in that Action of His, as his | 


thar 


come to nothing. eee 
But to return to NVicias: That he always oppoſed 
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that all theſe warlike Preparations, ſo Splendid and 
ould be blaſted on a ſadden, and 


F 


this Expedition whilſt the People had it under 
Deliberation, and when he was named General; not 
to ſuffer himſelf to be puffed up with vain Hopes, 
-nor tranſported with rhe Honour. of his high Com- 


mand, to have conſtantly perſiſted in hls Oppoſi- 
tion without ever changing his Opinion, This was 


done like an honeſt, and wiſe Man. But when he 
faw that he could nor divert the People from the 
War with all his Efforts, nor get himſclf exempted 


from the Command with all his Intreaties, but 


that he was thruſt into it as it were by Head and 


Shoulders, and forcibly placed at the Head of ſo 
al roy an Army, it was then too late to diſplay 
is timorous Foreſight; his Delays were out of 


nn, and it was childiſh in him to be continually 


ooking back, repeating a thouſand times over that he 
had been over-ruled, and' that the War was under- 
taken contrary ro his Opinion. (1) This only ſerved 
to diſhearten his Collegues, blunt the Courage of 
his Troops, and deaden in them that Spirit and 
Confidence, which is the Pledge of Succeſs in all 
zmportant Undertakings. He ought rather to have 
ruſhed upon the Enemy immediately, brought the 
Matter to an Iſſue, and have debated the Point 
with Fortune at the Head of his Battallions. 
(2). Inſtead of which, when Lamachus propoſed 
to fail directly to Syracuſe, and give the 3 
| Batte 


) Plutarch s Cenſure on this] (2) That was the beſt Advice 
Occaſion is very reaſonable, When | that could be given, for which 
once a thing is reſolved upon, we | he likewiſe gave his Reaſons. La- 
ought to think of nothing but | machus ſaid, Thucyd. lib. vi. they 


how to accompliſh it, and Hethat | onght to ſteer immediately for. Sy- © 


oppoſed it whilſt it was under | racuſe, and bring the Enemy to an 
Deliberation, is then obliged to 8 367 Ig at once bejphe = Walls, 
forward it with all his Power, |wnilſt they were in a Fright, and 


unprepared 
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Battel under the. Walls of their City, and Alcibis - 


det was of Opinion to begin by drawing the Cities 
into a Revolt, and then to march a ainſt them; 
Nicias diſſented from them Both, and ich inftted, 
that they ſhould aruiſe around the 8 and alatm 
the Coalts, and having 
Men for the — hen; (4) return to Atbens. Thus 
he diſtraQted their Counlplaand Ccalt down the Spi- 
rits of the Men 

Soon after This, the Muhenians 1 having recalod 
Mitibiades, and ordered him home to take his T — 
Nicias, tho qoin d with Another in Commiſſi 
yet Firſt in Authority, ſeemed made up of hg 
but Delays. Sometimes he lay idle without actempt- 
ing any thing, and at Others — up and down, 
as it were to keep his Men in Exerciſe; and a great 
part of his time be f| 
means that vigorous Hope and Expectation with 
which his Troops ſeemed to glow at their firſt ſer- 
ting out, grew ſtale and lunguid, whilſt on the 
contrary, the Fear and Terror with which the 
Enemy were ſeized at the firſt. Az 
formidable. a Power wore off, and left them. 

It is true, that before. Hlcibiades was recalled „they 
advanced with ſixty Gallies towards Syracuſe, fifty 
of which they drew up in Battalia before the Ha- 
ven, and the other Ten they ſent in to take a View 
.of 188 Kuen Thete advancing up to the | Walls, 


ungrepated to ecgin them. For | \pable of ſuch childiſh Advice; for 


landed a ſmall Supply of 


pent in Deliberation. BY this 


ance of fo - 


| ſee ir, &c. 


an 8 that comes une xpectealy 

ow ole Enemy, is always moſt 
55 zur if it be expected long 
before it appears, it gides chem time 
to recover — ant of their 
Fright, and encourages them to 
look on it with Contempt when they 


(1) It ne eafily be conceived 


That was the way to loſe all the 


Fruits of the Expedition, by giving 


the Sicilians dime to prepare for 


their Defence. But we maſt coa- 
ſider what his Views were, his 
only Aim was to clude and evade 
that War, and give the Athenians 


a Diſtaſte of it by the grand Diffi- 


culties which they faw attending 
it” 


how ſo wiſe, and experienced a 
Commander as Nicias could be ca- 
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cauſed. it to be proclaimed by a Herald, (1) that the 
Leontines were at liberty to return, and take Poſſeſſion 


of their City. 1 en 

This Squadron took a Galley of the Enemy's, 
wherein they found certain Tablets, on which 
was ſet down a Liſt of all the Syracufians, accord- 
ing to their Tribes. Theſe were wont to be laid 
up remote from the City, in the Temple of Jupi- 
ter Olympius, but were now brought forth to fur- 
niſh a Muſter- roll of ſuch as were of an Age fit to 


bear Arms. Theſe being thus taken by the Athe- 


niam, and carried to the Generals, when they ſaw 
ſuch an infinite Number of Names, (for the whole 
Body of the Syracuſians were included in that Liſt) 
the Divines put an unfortunate Conſtruction upon 
it, intimating, that thus the Oracle was fulfilled, 
which had foretold THAT THE ATHENI- 
ANS SHOULD TAKE ALL THE SY- 
R ACUSIANS. Ir is ſaid indeed, that this O- 
racle was literally fulfilled at another time, when 
Calippus, after he had ſlain Dion, made himfelf 
Maſter of Syracuſe. 3 5 
Aſter the Departure of Alcibiades, and ſome Few 
that attended him, Nicias had all the Power and 
Authority in his own Hands. Lamachus indeed 
was a Man of great Courage and Juſtice, and yer 
free of his Perſon in an Engagement, bur withal ſo 


low, and needy, that whenever he had the Com- 


mand of the Army, at hisreturn when he was to paſs 
his Accounts, he always charged the Publick with 
a ſmall Sum laid out for Cloaths, and Shoes. But 
Nicias, as he was proud, and valued himſelf upon 
his many other high Qualities, fo did he more eſpe- 
cially on the Reputation of his Riches. | 


(1) They ordered it to be pro- | the Leontines that were then in 
claimed by aHerald, that the .4the- | Syracuſe, might betike themſelves 
nians werecome to reſtore the Le- | boldiy and without any Fear, to 
ontines to their Country, in ver:ue| the Athenians their Friends and Be- 
of the Relation and Alliance be- nefactors. N 
tween them, for which reaſon all | 
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It is ſaid, that once, upon another Occaſion, 


when He and his Collegues were fitting together 
in Council, he defired Sophocles the Poet, who was 
one of "Thoſe joined in Commiſſion with him, to 


deliver his Opinion firſt, becauſe he was the eldeſt. 
Jam, replied Sopbocles, indeed your Senior in point of 
Tears, but. You are my Supe 
Dignity: ES nt 


5 
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Officer, and underſtood military Affairs much better, 
he did nothi 
the War flowly, and with a timerous Circumſpection, 
ſailing now and then round the Iſland, but always 
keeping aloof from the Enemy, which added much 
to their Courage and Confidence. After this, he 


Went and ſat down before Hybla, a Town of little 


Conſequenèe or Defence, notwithſtanding which 
he raiſed the Siege in a ſew Days, which made him 
ſtill more deſpiſed by the Enemy than before; At laſt 
of all, he retired to Catana without the Performance 
of any one Action but the demoliſhing Heccara a 
poor Quatter belonging to the Barbariaus. Here 
it is ſaid; Lais the Courrezan being then very young, 
and a Virgin, was ſold among other Captives, and 
carried into Pelopouneſus. ENI tt 
Towards the end of the Summer, he was informed 
that the Syracuſians, raking Courage, were preparing 
to attack Him, and ſtrike the firſt Blow; and the 
Cavalry were already come with great Inſolence 
to inſult him in his Camp, asking him with a Sneer, 
I be was not rather come to ſettle at Catana, than 
to _ the Leontines to their Houſes and Poſſeſ= 

ſions? rt er ln l3ney 1 4 - 
It was with much ado that Niciascould reſolve on 
this Occaſion to fail for Syracuſe. But as he was 
deſirous to form his Camp before the Place with- 
160 25 C 2 me Our 
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Tor in point of Merit. and. 


ooking therefore on Lamachas as his -Subal- 
tern, rather than Collegue, -tho' he was an abler 


ng but ſpin out the time, and carried on 
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out Moleſtation, (1) and have time to — his 
Quarters, he: ſecretly ſent a Man from Catana to 


Syracuſe, where he was to act the Part of a Deſer- 
ter, aid inſorm the Syracuſians, that if they had a 
Mind 10 ſurpriſe the of the Athenians, and 
rake rhemſobves Maſters of thetr Arms and. Ba 
without firiking a Strokes ubey might caſily do it on 
ſuch a Day, which he named to them; for a5 the 


Atheninans "ſpent moſt of. their tims in the City, the 


Inhabitants, who in their: Inclinations were in the Iu- 
tereſt of Syracuſe, had agreed;as ſoon as They appeared, 
to ſcizt on the City Gates, and ſet fire to their, Fleet ;; 
Sat the Number of Thofe | who were engaged. in this 
Uittreakivg, was very greats _—_ only Waited for rhrix 
Amun. 

This was the only widlike Exploit of Conſequence 
wat he performed all the while he was in Sicily. 
Fer having by this Stratagem erticed the Enemy 
out of the 'Ciry, which was left deſtitute, and de- 
fenteleſs, he failed directly thither from Catana, 
ſeized at once on all the Ports, and made choice of 
an advuntaglous Piece of Ground for his Encamp- 
ment, where the Enemy could not annoy him with 
whit They moſt excelled in, and from whonce He 
might attack Them without any Impediment with 
That, wherein he placed. his greateſt Truſt and 
Confidence. | 
When the Syracuſrans — from > GAIN] 
and drew up in Battel-Array before the City- 
Gates, he on the ſudden drawing forth the A4thent+ 
ans, fell on: them and. defeated them. However, 
he flew not many on that Occaſion, for the Horſe 
hinder'd the Purſuit. He had broken down, and 

(1) He knew very well, as Thu- | if he 22 — to 1 
cydides tells us, that ir would be | for 28 Cavalry in his Ar- 
impoſlible for him to ſucceed, if | my, and he 1X Rncmy were pro- 
he attempted 3 Deſcent upon a vi ed with a ſtrong and well- ap- 
People, who wercaware, and pre. — Body of Horſe, he muſt 
pared to receive him, much leſs |be expoſed to infinite Dangers 

emo- 


demolithed all the Bridges that lay over the River, 
Which gave Occaſion to Hermecrates General of 
the Hracuſians to encourage his Men with this 
witty Saying, Nicias is 4 merry Officer, tho" be is 
at the: Head of an Arms, bis great Care is to avoid 
Fighting, as. 4 Fighting was not the Buſineſs be came 
for. However this Defeat of their Forces put them 
into ſo terrible a Fright, and Conſternation, (1) 
that inſtead of fifteen Generals then in Commiſſion, 
they reduced the Number to Three, whom the 
People obliged themſelves by Oath to qbey in every 
thing, and gave them a full Power to reſolve wo 
at as they thought conyenient, without waiting 
For gap Teupie of 3 bn 
e Temple of Jupiur the Olympian ſtood nea 

the Camp of the # <6, which they had a ben! 
Mind to take, becauſe it was enriched with many 
Offerings both of Gold and Silver, which the Deyo- 
tion of their Kings and the People had conſecrated 
to the Deity. Nicias delay d from time to time to 
order any Troops thither to ſeize it, and thereby 

ave the Hracuſians an Opportunity of ſending a 

etachment to ſecure it, This he did on parppſe, 
(2) conceiying that if rhe Soldiers were ſuffered 


to 


the Fright and Terror the Syra-. 


after the Battel had not repreſented 


(+) Plutarch imputes That to 


cuſian were in, which was the 
gure Effect oftheir Prudence. For 
they had not thought of — 
the Number of their Generals if 
Hermacrates in a Council called 


to them that their late Diſgrace vas 
in a great meaſure owing to the 
Number of their Commanders, of 
Whom they had no leſs than fif- 
teen; and there is nothing ſo pre- 
judicial to an Army as a Number 
of Generale, according to that 


Governors is not good. Even Three 
Were tao many 2 

| (2) It s very commendable in 
a General to have a Veneration for 
the Temples, even tho they be- 
oy ne pry” for he is not 

Com miſſion to war wi 

2 Gods Homer in the feſt 2 
gives us to underſtand that the 
Greeks ſpared Chryſa, Cilla, and Je- 
nedos, without committing any 
the leaſt Act of Hoſtility againſt 
chem, in Reverence to the God 
who preſided over them. There 
are fome modern Caſuifts, who 


Seatence in Homer, 4 plurality of 


have maintained that Nicias was 
C 3 too 
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to pillage it, the Publick would receive no Benefit 


by it, and the Guilt of Saerilege would fall upon 
Him. V0.0. 0 OURS ES Of 
The News of the late Victory ſoon ſpread over 
all Sicily, and yet Nicias made not the leaſt! Im- 
provement of it; for a few Days after he with- 
drew his Troops to Naxus, a Town ſituate between 
Catana and Syracuſe, where the Army lay in Win- 
ter Quarters at a vaſt Expence, whilſt he performed 
only a few inconſiderable Actions, with the Aſ- 
ſiſtance of ſome Sicilians that had revolted to him. 
Inſomuch that the Syracufians, who were by this 


time recovered out of their Fright, had the Cou- 


rage to return to Catana, where they ravaged the 
Country, and burnt the Camp of the Athenians. 
The Blame of all This was laid upon Nicias, who 


was always reaſoning, debating, and contriving, 


when he ſhould be at Work; and yer when once 
he was enter'd, no Man could find fault with his 
Behaviour, for he was as quick and vigorous in 


Action, as he was flow and timorous in Reſolu- 


tion. 


Having determined to return with his Army be- 


fore Syracuſe, he „ with ſo much Pru- 
dence and Celerity, and at the ſame time with ſo 
much Caution and Security, that he got with his 
Gallies to the Peninſula of Thapſus, made his De- 


ſcent from thence, and got Poſſeſſion of the Fort of 


Epipolæ, before the Enemy had the leaſt Notice of 
his Motions. On this Occaſion, he defeated ſome 
Regiments of Foot ſent to the Aſſiſtance of the 


too ſcrupulous in not laying bis 3“ my? Why muſt it be left to be 
Hand upon the Riches with which | made uſe of by the Enemy? Su- 
t hat Temple abounded. Was it]! perſtition is but a poor Fund to 
not in his Power, ſay they, ſo to]“ anſwer the Neceſſities of War.” 
“have taken his Meaſures as to] But for my Part I think this Scru- 
have hindred it from being pil- |ple in Nicias very juſt, and well 
aged, and have applied its Trea- | founded, 

s ſures to the Services of the Ar- | | 


4 Fort, 
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Fort, took three hundred Priſoners, and routed their 


Cavalry, which ' till then had paſſed for invincible. 


But That which chiefly aſtoniſh'd the Syracuſiaus, 
and ſeem'd incredible to the Grecians, was that in 
a ſhort ſpace of time he encloſed Syracuſe within a 
Wall, a City not leſs than Atbens, but far more 
difficult, from the unevenneſs of the Ground, the 
nearneſs of the Sea, and the Marſhes that lay nigh 
it. Notwithſtanding which this great Work was 
in a manner finiſhed, tho' Nicias was all that while 


in an ill State of Health, from the Weight of Af- 


fairs with which he was daily incumber'd, and the 
Pain of the Stone, to which he was ſubject; and 
This may be allow'd to be the Reaſon why that 
Wall was not carry'd on to the utmoſt Perfection. 
For my Part I cannot but admire the indefatigable 
Care of the General, as well as the exemplary Cou- 
rage of the Soldiers in the many ſucceſsful Actions, 
wherein they were engaged. Euripides after their 
Defeat and Slaughter honour'd their Memory with 
this glorious Elegy. | 


(1) Theſe did eight times the Syracuſians foil, 
But then the Gods flood neuter all the while. 


(1) It was a Point n the Hea- [ Fray 
then Theology, an Article in their | Toroil' and ſtruggle through the well., 
Creed, that God did ſometimes | fought Day, Pope. 


grant his Aſſiſtance to Men, and 


was the Cauſe of their Succeſs, 
and at others he ſuffered them to 
act of themſelves with their own 
Force and Power. We find this 
Sentiment eſtabliſh'd in Homer in 
the Beginning of the thirteenth 
Iliad, whe he aith_ © 


Whennow the Thund'rer on the Sea- 
beat Coaſt | 

Had fix'd great Nector, and his 
conqu ring Hoſt, 


He left them to the Fates, in bloody 


Euripides has follow'd the ſame 
Spirit in this bold Epitaph; but it is 
founded upon a faiſe and impious 


Principle. Men never a& from 


themſelves but when they do ill. 
If any one asked Euripides, Who 
told You that the Athenians over- 
came the Syracu/rans Eight Times 
becauſe the Gods ſtood juſt ſo ma- 


ny times Neuter, and not rather 


becauſe the Gods were aiding them, 
and enabled them to conquer? what 


Anſwer would he have returned? 


C 4 " "on 


.. 
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And in truth one ſhall not find only eight, but 


many more Victories won by theſe Men againſt tho 
Sracuſiaus; till the Gods or Fortune dechred a- 
gainſt them, and gave them a Check, at a time 
when they were arrived at the higheſt Point of their 
Power and Greatneſs. Nicias was preſent in Perſon 
in molt of theſe Actions, in which he did Violence 
to an infirm and broken Conſtitution. But when 
bis Diſtemper encreaſed, and was very ſharp upon 
him, he was forced to keep his Bed, and retain a 
= Servants about him, to attend and adminiſter 
to nm. | M14 44 Bad £1 HE GOA 111%, 81 
In the mean time Lamachus, who was now Com- 
mander in Chief, made uſe of the Opportunity, 
and came to an Engagement with the Hracuſians, 
who were drawing a croſs Wall from the City in 
order to hinder the Atbenians from finiſhing Theirs. 
The Athenians having the Advantage, and being 
fluſh'd with Victory, purſued the Syracuſiaus too 
far, and left Lamachus almoſt naked and defence - 


leſs to ſuſtain the Brunt of the Enemy's Horſe, 


who were coming to attack him. They were com- 
manded by Callicrates, an experienc'd Officer, and 
a Perſon of diſtinguiſh'd Courage. This Man ad- 
vanced at the Head of his Troop, and challeng'd 
Lamachus, who immediately encounter'd him, and 


received the firſt Wound, which proved mortal, 


and which in the very Inftant he return'd upon his 
Adverfary, ſo that they Both fell down, and dyed 
together. The Hracuſſaus remaining Maſters of 
the Body and Arms of Lamachus, carry'd them off, 
and without loſing a Moment's time, marched to 
the Retrenchments of the Athenians, where Nictas 
lay ſick in Bed without any Guards to defend him. 
However as ſoon as he was inform'd of their Ap- 
proach, he made a Virtue of Neceſſity, and bein 

ſenſible of the Danger with which he was threaten'd, 
he commanded Thoſe about him immediately to ſer 


. Fire 
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Fire to the Materials under the Wall, which had 
been provided for the Engines, and to the Engines 
themſelves. This put a Stop to the Syracuſans, and 


faved Nicias, together with the Intrenchments, 


and all the Treafure of the Arbeniam. For as ſoon 
as they beheld the Flames riſing in vaſt Columns 
over their Heads, and ſpreading on every Side, they 
were terrified, and drew fl; 
After this Adlion Nicias was the ſole Commander, 
aud entertained great Hopes of Succeſs. For many of 
the Cities revoked to him, and Ships arrived from all 
Parts with Proviſſons for his Army, every onè be- 
e to declare in his Favour, whilſt his 
Affairs were in a proſperous Condition, and Fortune 
ſeemed to favour him. Infomuch that the Syracu- 
fans Themſelves, thinking it impoſſible to hold 
out much longer, offer'd him Terms of Accommo- 
dation. And when Gylippus, who was coming to 
their Relief with a Squadron from Sparta, was in- 
form'd by the Way of the Extremities to which 
they were reduced, and of the Wall that had hem'd 
them in, he continued his Courſe not with any De- 
fign to defend Sicily, which he gave for loſt, but 
ro preſerve the Cities in /aly, if at leaſt he came 
not too late even for that Service. For Fame had 
reported every where, that the Athenians carry'd 
all before them, and that they were under a Gene- 
ral whom Prudence, ſeconded by Fortune, had ren- 
der'd invincible. Even Nicias Himſelf, contrary to 
his natural Temper, preſuming upon his Forces and 
Succeſs, bur eſpecially perſwaded by his Intelligence 
from Syracuſe, and the Overtures he received from 
thence, that the City would ſoon ſurrender upon 
Terms, (1) was not in the leaſt concerned at the Ap» 

, 175 A | proach 


(1) From this falſe Step in Ni- to omit what ought in Prudence 
cias, we may learn, that even in| to be done for the Security of it, 
the Height of Succeſs we are not] and that the leaſt Neglect _ 

- make 
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proach of Gylippus, nor ſent. aut any Scouts to ob- 
ſerve him; ſo that by the Favour of this Negli- 
gence and Contempt, the Spartan General got aſhore 
in a long Boar, without the Knowledge of Nicias, 
or any of the Athenians, He landed ar a great Di- 
ſtance from Syracuſe, and ſoon raiſed a numerous 
Army, The Hracuſians were ſo ignorant of his 
Arrival, and fo little expected him, that they had 
that very Day ſummoned an Aſſembly to regulate 


the Articles of Capitulation, which they were to pre- 


ſent to Nicias, and ſeveral were already met preſſing 
Diſpatch, that every thing might be ſettled before 
the Wall was compleatly finith'd, for there re- 
mained but very little to be done, and all the Ma- 
terials lay ready upon the Place. * 
In this very nick of Time and Danger, (1) an 
Officer, call | 
from Corinth. immediately upon his Arrival all 
the World flocked about him, and He told them, 


that Gylippus was hard by, and that ſeveral other 


Ships were following with Succours to relieve them: 
Whilſt the Syracufiens were in Suſpence, and knew 
not how to give Credit to Gongylus, an Expreſs ar- 
rived from Gylippus, with Orders to them to march 
out and meet him, At This they took Heart, and 
armed immediately. | 
As ſoon as Gylippus arrived before the Town, he 
drew his Troops up in Form; Nicias on his part 


did the like, and the two Armies were juſt ready 


to engage, when Gylippus grounding his Arms, ſent 


make us loſe all the Fruits of the well told by a judicious Writer, 
moſt extraordinary Atchievements.| often preſents to the Reader Turns 
If Nicias had ſent never ſo ſmall] and Surprizes as agreeable as the 


2 Detachment to oppoſe the Ap- | moſt ingenious and artificial Fiti- 


= of Gylippus, he had been] ons. No Tragedy can afford us a 
aſter of Syracuſe, and the War | more ſurprizing and agreeable Ca- 
had been at an End, taſtrophe than what we find in this 
£1) This is no other than a plain, | plain inartificial Relation. 
natural Narration, Plain Truth | e i 
| | A Hee 


Gongylus, arrived on Board a Gally 
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a: Herald to tell the Athenians, That if they would 


quit Sicily they had the publick' Faith for their Secu- 
rity: Nicias would not vouchſafe an Anſwer to this 


Declaration, but ſome of the Soldiers fell a laugh. 


ing, and ask'd the Herald, IF the Sight of a Laco- 


nick Cloak and Staff had ſo ſuddenly "mended the Af. 
Fairs of the Syracuſians, and put them in à Condition 
to deſpiſe the Athenians, who. had very lately knock'd 


off the Chains of three hundred Spartans, and releaſed 


them, who were all better Men, and wore longer Locks 
than Gylippus? Timens writes, that the Sicilians 


never had any great Opinion of Gylippus. Ar firſt 


they laogh'd at him for his ſhort Cloak and long 
Hair, as they afterwards hated him for his Avarice, 


and narrow Spirit. And yet the fame Hiſtorian 


adds afterwards, that as ſoon as Gylippus appeared, 


they all flocked about him, (1) as the Birds do a- 


bout an Owl, and lifted in the Service. And This 


is much more probable than what he ſaid before, 
for the Cloak and Staff repreſenting the Dignity of 
Sparta, they crouded to him out of Reſpect to his 
Authority. And Thucydides affirms, that all the 
Work was done by Him alone: ſo does Philiſtus, 
who was a Syracuſian, and a Spectator of all that 
was tranſacted. 4 , | 

The Athenians had the Advantage in the firſt En- 
counter, and flew ſome of the Hracuſians, together 
with Gongylus of Corinth, But the next Day Gylip- 
pus ſhew'd what it is to be a Man of Experience, 
for with the fame Arms, the ſame Horſes, and on 
the ſame Spot of Ground, (2) changing only the 


| (1)I know not what Foundation 
there is for this Opinion; unleſs 
it be that the Ow|l being conſe- 
crated to Minerva, it wasimapin'd 
from thence, that the other Birds 
gathered about Her as about their 
Queen, to do her Homage, 
(2) He was ſenſible of the ill 
Diſpoſition he had madg the day 


before, and told his Men that the 
late Defeat was not from any Fault 
of Theirs, but was all purely his 
Own, foraſmuch as having ranged 
them in Battel between Walls 


en'd, he thereby deprived them of 


the uſe of their Cavalry, and Ate 
Order 


chers, 


where they were too much ſtrait- 
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Effect, for they immediately decreed, that Demo- 
fhenes ſhould fail in the very Beginning of the 


— 
—— —— — ——— 
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Order of the Battel, he overthrew the {thewiant;. 


and They flying to their Camp, be ſer the Syracy- 


fians to work, and with the Stone and Materials 


that had been brought together for finiſhing the 
Wall of the Aubeniant, he built a Croſs- Wall to 
intercept 'Theirs and break it down, ſo that br 


remained to them of all their Expence and La- 


The Syracu/ians being encouraged by this Succeſs 
mann'd out ſeveral Gallies, and in'the Excurſions of 
their Cavalry took many Priſoners. Gy/ippus himſelf 
viſited the Towns, exhortipg them to join with 


him; they all liſten'd to him, and readily ſupply'd 


him. This made Nicias relapſe into his former 
Diffidence, and reflecting on the ſudden Thange of 
Affairs he became diſpirited, and wrote in preſſing 
Terms to Athens, Either to ſend another Army inio 
Sicily, or withdraw That which was there at preſent. 
A. 11 ſame time be inſiſted upon their ſending another 
General to ſucceed Him, He being no longer capable of 
#he Service by reaſon of his Infirmities. S EENELES 
Before the Athenians had received theſe Letetrs 
they had reſolved to ſend another Army into Sicily; 
but Some among them envying Nicias his late Suc- 
ceſs, ſo advantagious to his Country, and fo. glori- 
ous to Himſelf, retarded the Effects of that Reſo- 
lution, under ſeveral ſpecious Colours and Pretences, 
But now his Misfortunes wrought a quite contrary 


Spring with a ſtrong naval Force, and. Eurymedon 
— inſtantly in the Depth of Winter with ſix 
Gallies, and Pay for the Soldiers, and that upon his 
Arrival he ſhould declare Euthydemus and Menander, 
two Officers who were ſerving under Nicias, to 

be joint Commiſſioners with him. _ 
In the mean time Nicias was briskly attack'd both 
by Sea and Land; at firſt his Fleet was worſted 7 
I at 


NICIA.S; 


'T hat of Syracuſe, but in the End the Athenians pre- 
vail'd, and ſunk and deſtroy'd many of the Enemy's 
Gallics. He was not ſo ſucceſsful by Land, for not 
being able to provide Succours in time, Gylippus fell 
uponand 5 Pleminprion at the firſt Aſſault, and 
took in it all the Treaſure of the Athenians, their 
Proviſions, and naval Stores, which had been lodged 
there. Moſt of the Soldiers in Garriſon were ei- 
ther killed or taken. But what was of greateſt Im · 
zortance, Nicias by the Loſs of this Place loſt the 
onvenience of his 05 for whilſt Plemmyrion 
was in his Poſſeſſion the Communication was ſafe 
and caly, but That being now taken, the Paſſa 
Was Kent and hazardous, for his Tranſports could 
not poſſibly paſs Without fighting, for the Encmy's 
Ship 122 Wy den phat e bog ct 4 
.. Beſides, the Syracu/rans began to be_periwaded, 
that their late Defeat was not owing to = Strength 
and Superiority of the Enemy, but only to their 
own Ae Purſuit. Wherefore they reſolved 
upon a fecond Engagement, and accordingly fitted 
out another Fleet, more numerous and gallant than 
the former. But NVicias declin'd fighting, and de- 
clared, that at a time when they were in daily Ex · 
pectation of a freſh Fleet, and powerful Reinforce; 
ments, which Demoſthenes was bringing in great 
Diligence to them, it was a Madneſs in them to 
hazard an Engagement with an inferior Number 
of Ships, and Thoſe ill provided. But Menander 
and Euibydemus, being puffed up with their new 
Authority, reſolved upon ſome brave Action, where» 
in they might be before-hand with Demoſthenes, and 
out-do even Nicias.. Their Pretence was the Ho- 
nour of Athens, and they maintain'd,. with great 
Vehemence, that it would be an eternal Diſgrace 
to their Country, if they declined fighting when 
the Hracuſians dared them to Battel. This —_— 
| AVicias 


. 
Nicias to an Engagement (1) wherein he was de- 
feared by a Stratagem of Ariſton the Corintbian, who 


had the Command of the Gallies of Syracuſe. The 


left Wing of the Athenians was routed, as Thucy- 
dides relates it, and they loſt great Numbers of their 


Men, and ſeveral Gal lies. 
This Loſs threw NVicias under the greateſt Con- 
ſternation. He conſider'd that he was not able to 
keep his Ground when he had the ſole Command, 
and was now in a worſe State than ever through 
the Obſtinacy of his Companions... {© 
In the mean time the Enemy deſcry'd Demoſthenes 
riding before the Haven with an Equipage formida- 
bly magnificent: For he had with him twenty 
three Gallies, on board of which were five thouſand 
Foot, and no leſs than three thouſand Slingers and 
Archers; to Theſe if ve add the Glittering of their 
Armour, the Waving of the Streamers, the Sound 
of their Trumpets, Clarions, and Hautboys, all to- 
ether made it look like atriumphant Proceſſion, and 
{truck the Enemy with Terror and Confuſion. 
Thus the Syracuſians were driven back to their 
firſt Alarms and Perplexities; they ſaw no End or 
Reſpite of their Calamities; all their paſt Toils, 
Wounds and Loſſes are become unprofitable, they 
are ſtill but where they were before. Howeyer 
Nicias did not long enjoy the Pleaſure and Satif- 


(.) This A4rifon, who had en- jrefreſh themſelves, and then im- 
ter d into the Syraci ſian Service, mediately go and attack the 4 
was the moſt experienced of all nians, who would not expect them. 
their Pilots. © Thucydides gives us | This was accordingly put in Exe- 
an Account of the Stratagem he | cution. All the Sailors got aſhoar, 
made uſe of, which wants an Ex- | and fell to Dinner. The Athenians 
planation in Plutarch. He tells us being hereby deceived, and con- 
that Ariſton adviſed the Captains of | cluding that they were returned 
the Gallies to ſend, and have it or- back into the City, landed imme- 
der'd in the City, that the Market I diately, and fell on likewiſe; and 
ſhould be kept upon the Strand, ro | whilſt they were at it the Enemy 
the end the Sailors might land and re- imbarked, and attacked them. 


faction 
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which made Demoſthenes and the other Generals 
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faction he had conceived at the Arrival of this 
powerful Reinforcement, for in his firſt Conference 
with Demoſthenes, he found him bent upon attack- 
ing the Enemy without Delay, He was for hazard- 
ing All at once, for taking Hracuſẽ by Aſſault, and 
returning then to Athens. 3 
Nicias, amazed and frighten'd at this Precipitas? 
tion and Temerity, did all he could to diſſwade 
him from an Action ſo raſh and deſperate; he re- 
preſented to him that nothing could annoy the Ene- 
my ſo much as Delay; that they would ſoon ' be 
in want both of Money and Proviſions, and that 
their Allies were ready to forſake them; that when 


once they came to be pinch'd with Want, they 


would ſue to Him for Articles of Capitulation, A 
they had done before. For he had Thoſe within 
the Town with whom he carry d on a ſecret Cor- 
reſpondence, and who adviſed him not to be in haſte, 
for = the Syracufians were weary of the War, 
and diſpleaſed with Gylippus, and that when their 
Neceſſities came to grow upon finn they would 
ſurrender at Diſcretibn. 
All This was repreſented by Maier, not in plain 
open Terms, but in obſcure Hints and'Inneundoes „ 


give it a wrong Turn, and think he ſpoke out of 
the Spirit of Fear and Cowardice. They ſaid, be 
was now playing over the old Game; that he was got 
to his old Shifts, Delays, and Pritautions, which 
made him ſtip the Opportunity before, and ſuffer the 
Courage of his Troops to cool, when he ſhould bave led 
them againſt the Enemy. Upon theſe Conſiderations 
the other Generals roloed with Demoſibenes, and 

Nicias Himſelf was at laſt forced to comply. 
Hereupon Demoſthenes, with a Party of Foot, by 
Night made an Aſſault upon Epipolæ; Some of 
the Enemy he ſlew ere they could take the Alarm; 
the reſt detending themſelyes, he put to flight. Nor 
Was 


- was he content wi This Ady 
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made a great ter among them. 
and Conttzrnktiel The 4 0 put io be or 
through the reſt. of the. Wi who fill kept 
their Ground, men their Poſts, were ens. 
counter'd by Thoſe that fied; and They. who were 
marching down [from Epi Fa, n 25 1 
8 the Run- a · ways fe 
5 eee took their e for their 
Confuſion, in which they: were 
thus Aae Gee * er, the Impoſſibility 
of Accerniag Ob 


N80 of « Night 

which 2 fo AE as that nothing was t 
ſeen, nor ſo eats Ll that a Man might diſtinguiſh has 
he ſaw, but yielded a deceitful Glimmering, 
the Moon was then ready to Rs and even — ob- 
ſcure Light ſhe gave being ed by the * 

— — of ſo many Boles yn Weapons, that 
_— to and fro, ſo hit they could ſee well enou h 
to kill, but not to know one another, and that t 
Apprehenſion of an Enemy made even a Friend 
fabeRted and feared, all theſe Circumſtances togt- 
ther extreamly diſtreſſed the Atbenians, and exp. 
them to the utmoſt Danger. 

Beſides all This, they had the Moon on their 
Backs, which caſting their Shadows before them, 
both hid the Numbers of their Men, and. the 
Glittering of their Armour; whereas the Rever+ 
beration of the Light of the Moon, from the 
Shields of the Enemy, made Them ſhew more nu- 
merous, and better appointed than indeed they were. 
In ſhort, being preſſed on every Side, when once 
they gave Ground, and turned their Backs, Many 


One 4 


of | fell by the Hands of the Enemy, and as 


Many by their we. Scyeral flung themſelves honey 
ong 
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long down the Rocks, Others diſperſed, and ran 
ſtraggling up and down in the Fields, where they 
were picked up the next Morning by che Enemy's 
Horſe, and pur to the Sword. The Athenians. loſt 
two thouſand of their Men in this Action; very 
few eſcaped, and returned ſafe with their Arms to 
their Companions. = | 1 
VNMWicias, exceedingly afflicted at this Diſaſter, which 
he had foreſeen, and which they might have pre- 
. vented had his Advice been followed, loudly in- 
vey'd againſt the Raſhneſs and Precipitation of De- 


moſthenes; but He, after he had juſtified himſelf in the 


| beſt manner he could, gave his Opinion, That they 
Fhould embark, and depart, for they were to expect na 


other Army, and it was impoſſible for them to beat the 


| Enemy with That they had; that in caſe they did beat 

them, yet they ſhould be under a Neceſſity of abandoning 
a Place, which it is well known, was always reckon'd 
unhealthy for an Army, and then eſpecially in that Sea- 


ſon of the ear, as they found to their coſt, Peſtilenti= 


al. For they were then in the Beginning of Au- 
tumn, and many of the Soldiers were ſick, and all 
of them diſpirited. | on. RO 
Bur Nzzas could not bear any Motion for an Em- 
barkment, not that he did not fear the Syracuſians, 
but he was more afraid of the Athenians, their Tri- 


bunals and Accuſations. He therefore maintain'd, 


That they might remain in their preſent Camp without 
any Danger, and that at the worſt it was better to fall 
by the Hands of their Enemies, that Thoſe of their own 
Citizens. In This he was of an Opinion quite dif- 
ferent from That of Leo of Byzantium, who long 
after the Days of Nicias, declared to his Citizens, 
I had rather fall by You than with You. Nicias ad- 
| ded, That if they found themſelves under a Neceſſity 
of changing their Camp, they might at their Leiſure 
conſider what other Situation would be moſt commodious 
for the Army. Pp; | BEE 
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Nicias having declared his Sentiments in theſe 
terms, Demoſtbenes, who had no reaſon to value 
himſelf upon his former Advice, dared not to op- 

ole it. The other Officers imagined, that Niczas 
Bad ſome private Intelligence, which fed his Hopes, 
and made him ſo ſtrenuouſſy oppoſe a Retreat. 
But freſh Forces arriving ſoon after at Syracuſe, and 
the Contagion ſpreading in the Camp of the Athe- 
nian, This made Nicias change his Opinion, and 
join with Thoſe who were for a Retreat. Accord- 
ingly he commanded the Soldiers to be in a Rea - 
dineſs to embark. 

Now when the proper Diſpoſitions were made, 
and They juſt ready to go aboard, without being in 
the leaſt obſerved or ſuſpe&ed by the Enemy, the 
Moon on a ſudden in the dead of Night fell into 
an Eclipſe, and was totally darkned, to the great 


Terror of Nicias, and the Reſt, who out of Igno- 


rance, or Superſtition, were aſtoniſhed at ſuch Ap- 
earances, and dreaded the Effects. For as for the 
clipſe of the Sun, which happens during the time 
of the Conjunction, they could in ſome meaſure 
account for That, for even the ordinary People 
knew that the Interpoſition of the Moon was the 


Occaſion of it: but for the Moon, they knew not 


from the Oppoſition of what Body, nor how it 
could come to paſs that being at the Full, ſhe 
ſhould all on a ſudden be darkned, and aſſume dif- 
ferent Colours in an Inſtant. This was a Point 
too knotty for them, they conſidered it as ſomething 


ſupernatural, and the Forerunner of ſome grievous 
Calamities, with which the Gods threaten'd Man- 


kind. 
 Anaxagoras was the Firſt who with great Per- 


ſpicuity, as well as Courage, ſhew'd how the Moon 


came to be illuminated and over-ſhadoywed. (1) 7.5 
| | He 


(1) He was at that time ſo far 8 that he flouriſhed in the 
from being an Author of any Anz | Days of Pericles, and was Cotem- 


— 


porary 


NIGIAS 


He was an Author of no Antiquity, nor were his 
Writings much known; for they were in the Hands 


only of a Few, whodid not communicate them bur 
to Perſons in whom they could confide, and That 
with much Secrecy and Precaution. (1) For the 
People could not be brought to allow of Natural- 
iſts, or Such as were then called Meteoroleſci, that is 
Thoſe who make Diſſertations upon Meteors, (2) as 
lefſening the Divine Power, by deducing things 
from Natural ſenſeleſs Cauſes, and a long Chain of 
Neceſſity, without any thing of Providence, or a 
free Agent. | 
Protagoras was baniſhed Athens for ſuch a Syſtem, 


$04 Anaxagoras thrown into Priſon, out of which 


Pericles was forced to make uſe of all his Intereſt 
and Authority to relcaſe him; and even Socrates, 
tho' he meddled not at all in that ſort of Learning, 
yet was he put to Death on account of his Philo- 
4 
c 


porary with Nicias, for he died the 55 was ſa far from reducin 
rſt Year of the eighty - eighth O- [the Divinity to Cauſes pur ly N 
lympiad, and Nicias was killed thef tural, that He was the k irn of all 
fourth Year of the ninety-firſt, the Heathen Philofophers, who 
fifreen Years after the Death off taught that the Intelligence, the 
Hnaxagoras, and this is the Per Undertanding, that is the ret 
fon that the Works of that Phi-J God, diſpoſed in a beautiful Order 
loſopher were not then muchſ the ſeveral Parts of the Univerſe, 
known. which beforelay in Confuſion, and 

(1) This appears from the] put them in Motion, and here he 


Works of Plato, and did ſo with] begins his Treatiſes of Phyſicks. 
2 Witneſs in the Death of Socrates, 


It is true this Philoſopher does 
who had been accuſed of ſearching not adhere to that grand Principle 
with a crimingl Curioſity, and throughout, but drops this firſt 
prying too narrowly into what | Cauſe in the thread of his Diſ- 
was doing in the Heavens, and] courſe, and inſtead of it falls upon 
penetrating into the Aby ſſes of the [ſecondary Cauſes, ſubſtituting, as 

th. As Socrates Himſelf relates Socrates faith, the Air, Vortexes, 
it in his Apology, Water, and other Things in its 
ſtead, altogerher as abſurd. But 
had it not been better, to haye 
of their antient Errors, and that] examined into this fine Principle, 
they might have a pretence foi] aud endeavoured to draw the ne- 
perſecuting Thoſe, who were able ceſſary e from it, than 
w inform them better. But Aux] to perſecute the Author ? 


D 2 ſophy. 
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(2) This was what the People 
urged, to prevent their being curec 
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ſophy. At length his Diſciple Plato, (1) whoſe 
Doctrine received its authority from his exempla- 
ry Life, open'd the Eyes of Mankind, and ſubmit- 
ting natural Neceſſity to a divine Principle, he wiped 
off the Obloquy, and Reproach, which had been 
caſt upon thoſe Contemplations, and brought the 
Study of the Mathematicks into Repuration. 
Wherefore his Friend Dion, tho' an Eclipfe of the 
Moon happened on a ſudden juſt.at the'time when 
he was ready to fail from Zacynthus againſt Dionyſius, 
yet was he in no wiſe diſmay'd at it, but preceed- 
ing on his Voyage, landed in Sicily, and expelled 
the Tyrant. | TOO 
But Nicias was ſo unfortunate in this Conjuncture 
as to have no Divine with him of Experience and 
Ability. For Stilbides who attended him into Si- 
cily, and had much weaned him from his Superſti- 
tion, happened to die ſome time before. For an 
Eclipſe of the Moon, as Philochorus has obſerved, 
could not be ominous to Thoſe who were upon 
the Flight, but on the contrary favourable; for 
thoſe 'Things which we do with Fear, ſtand in 
need of Darkneſs to conceal them, the Light in 
that Caſe being a moſt formidable Enemy. Beſides 
in times of the greateſt Jgnorance it was not uſual 
after an Eclipſe of the Sun or Moon to obſerve 
thoſe Luminaries, and abſtain from Action for a- 
bove three Days together, as Autoclides has obſerved 
in his Commentaries: Whereas MNicias was for 


(1) Plutarch advances two for the Worth and Virtue of the 
Things here, which are very much | Teacher diſpoſe his Hearers totaſte 
to the Honour of Plato; the Firſtſ and embrace his Opinions. What 

is, that his Doctrine opened the | muſt we ſay then of ſome Mo- 
Eyes of Mankind, andenlightened | derns, who do all they can to cry 
the World, whichis very true, no- down the Philoſophy of Plato, and 
thing is ſo luminous in all Paganiſm | repreſent him as a Perſon of mon- 
as the Philoſophy of Plato; and the | ſtrous Principles? But Accuſations 
Second is, that his Doctrine was | ſo ſenſeleſs, and injurious to that 
received upon the Authority of | great Man, are ſufficiently refuted 
bis exemplary Life, which ſerved * another Place. 

w a ſort of Paſsport to his Doctrine, 8 


waiting 
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One of theſe Youths of noble Parentage called 


NIC IAS. 


waiting (1) another Revolution of the Moon, till 
her Return to the ſame Point the Month follow- 


ing, as if he could not perceive her as clear and 
bright as ever the Moment ſhe paſs'd the Shadow 


occalion'd by the Oppoſition of the Earth. Where- 


fore in a ſuperſtitious manner abandoning all other 


Cares, he gave himſelf entirely up to Sacrifices, 
till the Enemy, making a right Uſe of this Inaction, 
came upon him unawares, with their Land Forces 
and Retrenchments, and ranged 
their Fleet in a Circle round the Harbour. Nor 
did the Men only from their Gallies inſult him, 
but even the little Boys in Skiffs and Cock-boats 
row'd up to the Ships of the Athenians, challeng- 
ing them to fight, and loading them with Inju- 


Heraclides, advancing too forwards, had like to 
have been taken by one of the Athenian Gallies that 
chaſed him. His Uncle Polluchus being in grear 
pain for him, made out to his Aſſiſtance with ten 
Gallies, which were under his Command, The 
other Gallies, as much concerned for Him as He 
was for his Nephew, advanced to ſupport him. 
This brought ona general Engagement, which was 


very ſharp and obſtinate; but in the End, the Sy- 


racuſians had the Advantage, and the Athenians laſk 
Eurymedon, and ſeveral other Commanders. 
Hereupon the Athenian Soldiers had no patience 
to ſtay longer, but mutiny'd againſt their Officers, 
requiring them to depart by Land; for the Syracuſi- 
ans had immediately upon their Victory lock'd up 
the Entrance of the Harbour; but Nicias could not 
be brought to conſent to This, for he thought it a 


(1) Thutydides faith he was for Plutarch has advanced in this 
waiting three times Nine days by Place, that Nicias had no able Di- 
the Appointment of his Divines. | vines attending him, 

This proves the Trath of what | 
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ſhameful 


53 


ful thing to leave ſo many Ships of Burthen, and 
near two hundred Gallies, as a Prey to the Enemy. 


Wherefore cauſing the Flower of his Infantry and 


the ableit Darters to embark, he man'd a hundred 
and ten Gallies, the reſt wanting Oars, and poſted 
the reſt of his Army along the Sea- ſide, abandoning 
his Camp, and the Walls which extended as far as 
the Temple of Hercules. Wherefore the Syracu- 
Hans, who had it not in their Power for ſome time 
before to perform their uſual Sacrifices to that God, 
immediately ſent thither their Pricſts, and Generals, 
to acquit themſelves of that Duty. EE. 
W hen the Troops were embarked, the Divines 
aſſured the Syracuſians from the Entrails of their 
Victims, that Renown and Victory attended them, 
provided they were not the Aggreſſors, but kept 
upon the Defenſive; (1) for Hercules Himſelf, they 
ſaid, accompliſhed his Labours, and remained victo- 
rious, by keeping upon the Defenſive, and repelling 
the Force and Violence that was offered him. 
Thus encouraged, they took to their Oars, and 
ſtood towards the Enemy. This Engagement proved 
more obſtinate and bloody than any of the Former, 
raiſing no leſs Concern and Paſſion in the two Ar- 
mies who beheld it from the Shore, than in the 
Actors themſelves; for they had a diſtin& View of 
the whole Fight, which being confined (1) to 4 


(1) True Courage and Forti. mies, when they are drawn up in 
tude, conſiſt not in committing | 

Violence, but in repelling it; for | attacking, may as well be ſaid to 
which Reaſon Plutarch hath ob- repel Violence, as They who re- 


Battel; They who are the firſt ih - 


ſerved in the Life of Iheſeus, that 
That Hero, who was for imitatirg 
Hercules in every thing, when he 
ſet out upon his Journey to Athens, 
reſolved to atrack nobody, but 
couragiouſly to repe] whatever 
Outrage or Violence ſhould be 
offered him. But this Maxim is 


main upon the Defenſive, 

(2) Thus the Word in the Text 
£r-0A1y@ ought tobe interpreted, 
and not on 4 ſudden, or, in a ſhort 
time, as Some have tranſlated .it. 
For Plutarch takes it from Thw- 
cydides, EupTeouTov 5 iv only 
TAG veov, &c. So many Veſſels 


not to be obſerved by two Ar- 


engaging in ſo narrow a ſpace, &c. 
7 narrow 
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NICIAS. 

narrow Space, the Turns were many and unex- 
pected. The Athenians ſuffer'd no leſs from their 
own Preparations than from the Enemy. For their 
whole Fleet was engaged at once, and fought with- 
out Intermiſſion. Their Ships were unwieldly, and 
heavy laden, Thoſe of the Enemy light, and nim- 
ble, and ready to ſupport one Another, ſo that fre- 
quently One of the Atbenians Gallies was attack'd 
by ſeveral of the Hracuſian at the ſame time. Th 
were over-charged with a Shower of Stones, that hit 
home from what Part ſoever they are diſcharged; 
which They anſwered only with Darts, and Arrows, 
the Flight of which was diverted by the worki 
of the Ship, or their glancing upon the Waves, o 
that few of them could reach the Mark, at which 
they were levelled. Herein the Enemy follow'd 
the Advice of Ariſton the Corinthian, who after he 
had given great Proofs of his Courage and * 
fell honourably in the very Inſtant when Victory 
was declaring for the Syracuſians. 

After this great Defeat, and the Loſs of ſo many 
Athenians, their Flight was cut off by Sea, and 
their Safety by Land extreme difficult. The Senſe 
of This threw them into ſuch a Deſpondency, 
that they never offered at repelling the Enemy 
when they approached to tow off their Gallies; 
they did not ſo much as demand their Dead, 


thinking their want of Burial a leſs Calamity, than 


the leaving their Sick and Wounded behind them. 
All This they had before their Eyes, but they found 
Themſelves. in a ftill more deplorable Condition. 
They ſaw They could not avoid the ſame Fate, 
and that it would come upon them after they had 
ſuffered many more W oes, and Woes more ternble. 
As the Athenians were preparing to take the Be- 
nefir of the Night, and retire by Land, Gylippus 
obſerving the Hracuſians taken up with Merri- 
ment, and Sacrifices, on + 2 of the Victory, 
4 ang 
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the Feſtival of Hercules, which happened to be on 
that very day, he ſaw it was not in his Power ei- 
ther to perſwade, or force them to take Arms, and 
fall upon the Athenians as they were drawing off. 
Whilſt he was under this Perplexity, Hermocra- 
tes (1) contrived the following Stratagem, He ſent 
fome Perſons in whom he could confide to Nicias, 
who told him they came from thoſe Friends of His, 
with whom he had held a ſecret Correſpondence during 


the whole Courſe of the War, and that they were or- 


dered to caution him againſt making any Motions that 
Night, - becauſe the Syracuſians lay in Ambuſh for him, 
and had beſet all the Ways. Nicias being caught 
by this Stratagem, ſtaid to the Purpoſe, as if he 
was afraid he ſhould not fall into the Toils the E- 
nemy were laying for him; for early the next Morn- 
ing they ſecured all the difficult Paſſes, placed 
Troops upon the Rivers where they were fordable, 
broke down the Bridges, and poſted Parties of 
Horſe up and down the Country, ſo that it was 
impoſſible for the Athenians to ſtir without Fight- 
ing. They remained that Day and the Night 
following in their former Situation, and when 
they began to move, they filled the Air with loud 
Outcries and Lamentations, as if they were not 
quitting an Enemy's Country, but their native Ha- 
bitations, ſo much were they afflicted not only on 


Account of the preſſing Want to which they were 


reduced, but for the ſake of their Friends and Re- 
lations, who through Sickneſs, or the Wounds 
they had receiv'd, were not able to follow them, 


(1) He was ſenſible of what 


vent Nicias from retiring by Land 
at the Head of ſuch an Army as 


he ſtiil had under his Command; | 


for it conſiited, after all his Loſſes, 
of well nigh forty thouiand Men. 


It ſuch a Body ſhould ſettle, and 


| fortify themſelves in any Corner of 
Conſequence it would be to pre- 


Stcily, what a Thorn might they 
not prove in the Side of the Syra- 
cuſtans ? That would not be to fi- 
niſh, our continue the War, So 


that the Service Hermocrates did 


his Country on that Occaſion was 
very conſiderable. 


and 


and ſo they were forced to be left behind. And yet 
even in this deplorable State, they deemed their pre- 


ſent Sufferings much lighter than Thoſe they ex- 


pected, and which they knew to be unavoidable. 
But of all the diſmal and piteous Objects with 


which the Camp abounded, the moſt terrible, and 


That which drew the greateſt Compaſſion, was 
Nicias Himſelf, labouring under his Diſtemper, 
undeſervedly reduced to the laſt Extremities, and 
in want of things the moſt neceſſary at a time when 
his Age and Infirmities required them the moſt, 
and ſtood in-greateſt Need of them. And yet not- 
withſtanding his great Weakneſs, he underwent 
with Courage and Patience what Many in a per- 
fect State of Health would think inſupportable; 
and it was very obvious that it was not for his 
own ſake, or out of any Fondneſs to Life, that he 
bore up under ſuch a Burden, but that for the ſake 
of Thoſe under his Command, he endeavoured to 
keep Hope alive. And whilſt the Reſt abandoned 
themſelves up to Grief and Deſpair, if at any time 
he was forc'd to drop a Tear, it was manifeſt that 
it was not the preſent Danger that wrung it from 
him, but a Refleftion on the Ignominy and Diſho- 
nour he lay under in an Expedition where his firſt 
Proſperity and Succeſs had promiſed him ſo much 

Renown and Glory. 5 | 
But if the Sight of his preſent Calamities moved 
Compaſſion, that Compaſſion: was infinitely aug- 
mented when they call'd to Mind his many Speeches 
and Remonſtrances at Athens, to diſſuade the A 
thenians from that Undertaking. This Conſidera- 
tion convinced them ſtill more that he was a guilt- 
leſs Sufferer. This led them to a diſtruſt in Provi- 
dence, when they beheld a Perſon remarkable for 
his Piety and Devotion, and who had never been 
wanting in any thing where the Honour of the Gods 
was concerned, when they beheld ſuch a one as fe- 
8 verely 
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verely handled by Fortune as the moſt profligate 


Wretch in the Army. 


_ Nicias however endeavoured all the while, by his 


Voice, his Countenance, and Behaviour, to make 
it appear to the whole World, that he was above 


the reach of all his Misfortunes. During a March 
of eight Days together, tho' he was harrafled, 


charged, and wounded by the Enemy, yet he pre- 
ſerved the Body under his Command entire; till 


Demoſthenes, who follow'd in the Rear, was taken 
Priſoner with all his Party. They were ſurround- 


ed by the Enemy in a ſmall Village called Polyzelia, 


where he made his Defence for fome time with 
reat Courage and Reſolution, but when he found 


It to no Purpoſe, he ſtabbed himſelf with his own 


Sword, but the Wound not proving Mortal, he 
was prevented from doing any farther Miſchief by 
the Enemy, who forced in upon him, and ſeized 
Im. — 8 2 8 
Some of the Hracuſſan Cavalry came up, and 
acquainted Nicias with this terrible Diſaſter. He 


- 


would not believe it at firſt, but deſired leave to 


ſend ſome of his own Horſe for a more perfect In- 


formation; when they were return'd, and he was 


convinc'd of the Truth, then he ſent ro demand a 
Truce of Gylippus, and propos'd, that fin caſe the 
Athenians might be ſuffer' d to depart in Safety out 
of Sicily, he would deliver up Hoſtages for paying 
to the Syracu/ians all the Charges they had been ar 
during the War. The Syracuſians rejected the Pro- 


poſition with great Paſſion and Inſolence, accom- 


panied their Refuſal with Scoffs and Menaces, and 
renew'd the Charge. 


Tho' Nicias was deſtitute of all Conveniencies 


and Neceſſaries, and was conſtantly expoſed to the 
Enemy's Weapons, yet he made good his Retreat 
all that Night, and the next Day arrived at the 


River Aſinarus. There the Syracuſians coming up to 
him, 


and Generoſity. 
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him, forced many of the Athenians headlong into 


the Stream, whither Others ready to die with 


Thirſt had impatiently flung Themſelves before, 
and were. inhumanely maſſacred whilſt they were 


drinking. The Syracufians continued the Slaughter, 


"till Nzcias throwing Himſelf at the Knees of Gy- 


 lippus (ſaid, In the midſt of Victory, O Gylippus, ſuffer 


yourſelf to be touch'd with Pity, not of Me, whom an 


Exceſs of Miſery has made famous, but of theſe un- 


happy Athenians. Conſider that Fortune is never ſo 
changeable as in War, and do not forget how the A- 
thenians, whenever they got the better of the Lacedæ- 
monians, always uſed their Viftories with Moderation 
_ Gylippus was ſtruck at the Sight of Nicias, and at 
what he had ſpoken, and fe ſome Sentiments of 
Compaſſion. He remember'd that Nicias had done 
the Lacedemonians many good Offices in the late 
Treaty beſides, he thought nothing could contri- 
bute more to his Glory, than to have two of the 
Enemy's Generals his Priſoners. Wherefore he 
raiſed up Nicias, comforted him, and gave Orders 
to ſpare the Athenians that n but 
the Word of Command being communicated ſlow- 
ly, the Slain were much more in Number than the 
riſoners, tho? the Soldiers had ſecreted ſeveral un- 
known to their Officers. „ 
After they had brought all the Priſoners toge- 
ther, they adorn'd the talleſt and moſt beautiful 
Trees on the Banks of the River with the Arms 
of the Captives, as ſo many Trophies of their Vi- 
ctory. Then crowning Themſelves with Garlands 
of Flowers, dreſſing their own Horſes in their fineſt 


Furniture, and cropping Thoſe of the Enemy, they 
return'd to the City, where they made a triumphant 


Entry, having put a glorious End to a War, the 


moſt deſperate of any that had ever been carried 


on by Greeks againſt Greeks, and obtained by their 
| | Valour 


The LIFE off 
Valour and Fortitude a moſt ſignal and compleat 
Victory. 5 . 
As ſoon as they had made their Entry, a Gene- 
ral Aſſembly was called of all the Syracuſians, and 
their Confederates, in which Eurycles the Orator 
propoſed the following Decree: That the Day on 
which Nicias was taken ſhould be obſerv'd as a ſolemn 
Feſtival, at which they ſhould reſt from all manner of 
Work, and offer up Sacrifices, and that the Feaſt ſhould - 
be called Aſinaria, from the Name of the River where 
be ſurrendered. This was the twenty ſixth Day of 
the Month Carneus, called by the Athenians, Meta- 
gitnion. That the Servants of the Athenians, and all 
their Allies, be ſold at publick Auction: That the Athe- 
nians Themſelves, and as many Sicilians as embraced 
their Party, be ſent Priſoners to the Quarries, All except 
the two Generals, who are immediately to be put to 
Death. | 
When this Decree was paſſing, Hermocrates ſtood 
up, and repreſented That a Yifory well uſed was 
more glorious than Victory it ſelf; but theſe Words were 
receiv'd with a general Uproar in the Aſſembly ;z and 
when Gylippus required the two Generals to be de- 
liver'd up to Him, to be carried by Him to Sparta, 
inſiſting that they were His Priſoners, the Syracuſi- 
ans, puffed up with their good Fortune, uſed him 
inſolently, and gave him very hard Words. They 
had before This been diſguſted at him for his 
Haughty Mein, and Laconick Auſterity. Timæus 
ſaith they accuſed him of Avarice and Corruption, 
which Vices he inherited from his Father Cleandri- 
des, who had been baniſned upon a Conviction of 
Bribery; and this very Man (1) having embezell'd 
Thirty Talents of the Thouſand, which Ly/ander 
had ſent · by him to Sparta, and hid them under the 


(1) Gylippus did not fall under the Lacedemonians would never 
this Diſprace *ciilafter his Exploits in | have truſted bim with the Com- 
Cicily, for if it had happened before, | mand of their Army, | 


Tyles 
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Tyles of his Houſe, was forced to run his Country, 


as we have more fully related in the Life of Jyſan- 
der. Timæus does not ſay, that Demoſthenes and Ni- 
cias (1) were ſtoned to Death, as Thucydides and Phi- 


liftus. bave written, but that whilſt the Aſſembly 


was fitting, Hermocrates ſent to inform them of 
what was paſſing by One of his Confidents, who 
was admitted to them by the Guards, and that up- 
on his Information they flew Themſelves. Their 
Corps were thrown our, and lay a long time at the 
Priſon Door, to be viewed by Such as could be pleaſed 
with ſuch a Sight. I have been told, that even at 
this Day is ſhewn in a Temple of Syracuſe a Shield, 
which they ſay was That of Nicias, curiouſly 
wrought, and cover'd with a Gold and Purple 
A 1 

Of the other Athenian Priſoners (2) the greateſt 
Part periſhed in the Quarries, by Diſeaſes owing to 
the unwholſom Air, and ill Diet, for they were 
allowed but two Pints of Barley a day, and one 
of Water. Many of Thoſe, who had been ſe» 
creted by the Soldiers, or had eſcaped under the 
Character of Servants, were ſold for Slaves, having 
the Figure of a Horſe imprinted on their Forcheads. 
Theſe Laſt, who, beſides the Miſeries of Bon- 
dage, had ſuffer'd that Brand, gained much by their 
Modeſty, Patience and Forbearance, ſo that they were 
either ſoon reſtored to their Liberty, or if they 
continued with their Maſters, they treated them 
with all! poſſible Tenderneſs and Reſpect. 


(1) Neither doth Thucydides ſay jonny cold upon it during the 
they were ſtoned to Death, ke faith f cold Nights in Autumn, poiſon d 
the Syracuſians cut their Throats ] by the Stench of their own Ex- 
AEO Dc. | | crement, or of the Corps of Thoſe 
(2) They were heaped One upon among them who died of their 
Another in ſtrait Places, where Wounds, or of Sickneſs, and 
they lay expoſed to the Air for periſhing through Hunger, and 
eight Months together, burnt up | Thiſt, | 
a; firſt by the Heat, and gfterwards 1 
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Several amongſt them were ſaved for the fake 


of Euripides; for of all the In-land Grecians, his 
Muſe was of higheſt Eſteem in Sicily. And 


when any Travellers arrived, that could preſent 


them with a Copy of his Verſes, they got them bj 


Heart, and repeated them to One Another. It is 
ſaid that Many of Thoſe who were preſerved, after 
they got home, went and made their Acknowledg- 
ments to Euripides, Some of them telling him that 
they had been releaſed out of Slavery for having taught 
their Maſters ſuch Paſſages as they could remember outs 


of His Writings ; Others, That when they were wan- 
dering up and down the Fields after the Fight, they 
were relieved with Meat and Drink for repeating ſome 


of His Verſes. Nor is This to be wonder'd ar, for 
it is reported that a Ship belonging to the Town of 
Caunus, being chaſed by Pyrates, and flying into a 
Port of Sicily, the Sicilians refuſed to give them 
Harbour ar firſt, and would have forced them out 
to Sea, *till one of them asked Thoſe aboard if 


they could repeat any of the Verſes of Euripides, 


and when they reply'd, that they could repeat a 
great many, they then received them with all Kind- 
neſs and Humanity. 

It is ſaid that the Athenians would not at firſt 
give any Credit to the Report of this Overthrow, 
and chiefly for the ſake of the Reporter. For an 


unknown Perſon landing at Pireus, and ſtopping at 


a Barber's Shop, began to diſcourſe of the Affairs 
in Sicily, as if the Athenians had already been in- 
formed of what had lately paſſed in that Iſland. 
The Barber hearing it, without ſtaying 'till the 
Stranger had related it to Others, ran full drive 
into the City, where meeting with the Archons, he 
told them publickly, without mincing the Matter, 
the News, juſt as he had heard it. The whole City 
was ſoon ſeized with great Trouble and Confuſion. 
The Archons called an Aſſembly of the People, and 

| pro» 
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* produced the Barber. They immediately ask'd him 
is who was his Author; and when he could neither 
5 name his Author, nor give them any ſatisfactory 
it Account of the Matter, he was taken for (1) a 
7 Spreader of falſe News, and One who ſought to 
A inflame the Minds of the People. Upon This (2) 
T they faſten'd him to the Wheel, where he bore 
„dhe Torture for a good while, till at length ſome 
ö . 1 . 
1 credible Perſons arrived, who gave them {a clear 
7 and diſtinct Account of the whole Diſaſter. So 
7 hard were the Atheniaus to be brought to be- 
1 lieve that Nicias was fallen into thoſe Calamities, 
1 which he had fo often foretold them. 
(1) So the Werd aoyewrerds terred People not only from ſpread- 
fignifies, One who ſpreads falſe | ing falſe News, but reporting That 
f News without any other deſign | which was true, for fear of being 
4 than to-ſurprize People, and a- | expoſed to that Puniſhment before 
n muſe them with his Lies. it could come confirmed. And 
N There is a very fine Chapter in 1 which is a ſtronger ent, 
. Theophraſtus upon this Vice, ere? [and puts it out of fall Diſpute, is 
f Aoyoroiag, And We learn from] that Theephraſius)in the Chapter 
Demoſthenes, and St. Luke, that] before mentioned ſaith, I wonder 
* the Athenians were ſo greedy after | what thoſe Forgers of falſe News 
1 News, that they ſpent whole | propoſe to themſelves, for they are 
* Days in the publick Places to en- aof only Lyars, but their Lies are 


quire of all Comers ard Goers | unprofitable to them. Oy p 
what News was ſtirring. So that | pbyoy e' dard x dave 
it is not to be doubted but Athens | cr draanat]eot IftheLaw 
abounded with Perſons of that [had appointed any Puniſhment for 
Stamp, who made it their Buſi- [it a Writer ſo exact and circum- 
neſs to invent News, to tickle | ſtantial cou'd not fail taking Notice 
the Ears of the Inquiſitive, andy] of it, buttodAvgi]:Au; he would 
pratify their Curioſity with their | have added 25 xuuSurofas, and 
Forgeries,, -. | with much Dover. This Paſſage 
(2) Thelearned Caſaxbon would | in Plutarch, which is the only one 
infer from this Paſſage that the | for the Purpoſe, is not of Authori- 
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Athenians had eſtabliſhed by Law | 
2 particular Puniſhment for the 
Spreaders of falſe News, but We 
do not find the leaſt Footſtep of 
This in all Antiquity. Nor is it 
likely that the Athenians, ſo in- 
quit ve as they were, would bauk 
their Curiofity with ſo cruel a 


ty enough to 8 what Caſau- 
bon has advanced; for this Pro- 
ceeding of the Athenians againſt 
the poor Barber, was founded up- 
on the preſent Conjuncture, and 
the Importance of his News, 
which could not but fling them 
into the utmoſt Deſolation. 


Precaution, which would have de 
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MARCUS CRASSUS. 


/ 


ESTA RCUS C RASS $, whoſe Father 


bad born the Office of a Cenſor, and 
received the Honour of a Triumph, was 
Educated ina little Houſe together with 
b: his two Brothers, who both married in 
their Parents Life time, and they kept but one Ta- 
ble amongſt them All, which (perhaps) was not the 
leaſt Reaſon of this Man's Temperance and Mode- 
ration in Diet; but one of his Brothers dying, he 
married his Widow, by whom he had his Children; 
neither was he, as to this, leſs continent than any 
of the Romans, though when he was grown up, he 
Was 1 to have been familiar with one of the 
Veftal Virgins, named Licinia, who was neverthe- 
lels acquitted, one Plotinus managing the Evidence 
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againſt her. Now this Licinia (1) ſtood poſſeſs'd 
of a fair Country Seat, which Craſſus deſiring to 
purchaſe at under- rate, he was always lying at her, 
and attending her; and This gave occaſion to the 
Scandal: But He likewiſe was acquitted, his Ava- 
rice in ſome meaſure clearing him of Inceſt; but 
however he never left the Lady till he had got her 
Eſtate. People were wont to ſay, That the many 
Virtues of Craſſus were darkned by this one Vice 
of Avarice; and indeed he ſeemed to have no other 
but That; at leaſt his Avarice being the moſt pre- 
dominant, obſcured all the reſt, to which he was 
inclined: and the Arguments they alledged, were 
the Vaſtneſs of his Eſtate, and the Manner of raiſing 
it; for whereas he was not worth above three hun- 
dred Talents when firſt he made his Appearance 
in the World, yet he ſcrap'd ſo much together 
whilſt he was in the Adminiſtration of Affairs, 
that after he had Sacrific'd the Tenths of all 
he had to Hercules, and feaſted the People, and 
given to every Citizen Corn enough: to ſerve 
him Three Months, upon caſting up of his Ac- 
counts, before he went upon his Parthian Expe- 
dition, he found them amount to ſeventy: thouſand 
Talents, moſt of which, if we may ſcandal him 
with a Truth, he gbt by Fire and Rapine, making 
his Advantages of the Publick Calamities; for when 
Sylla ſeized the City, and expoſed to Sale the Goods 
of Thoſe he had cauſed to be ſlain, accounting them 
Booty and Spoils, and calling them ſo too, and be- 
ing willing ro make as many of the moſt ſubſtan- 
tial Citizens as he could, Partakers in the Crime, 
Craſſus never was the Man that refuſed to accept, 
or give Money for them. Moreover, obſerving how 


extreamly ſubje& the City was to fire, and fallin 
(1) For the Veſtals did not give | which was becauſe They mighc 
up their Eſtates. and renounce their | quit their Habit when they pleaſed, 
Title to all worldly Goods, like our | and marry if they thought fitting. 
modern Nuns; the Reaſon of | 6 ; IG 
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down of Houſes, by reaſon of their Height, and 
ſtanding (1) ſo near together; he bought Slaves 
that were Builders and Architects, and when he 
had got to the Number of five hundred, he bought 
Houſes whilſt they were on Fire, and Thoſe in the 
Nighbourhood, which, „ of the preſent 
Danger and Uncertainty, the old Proprietors were 
willing to part with for little or nothing: ſo that 
the greateſt part of Rome, at one time or other, 
came into his Hands. Vet for all he had ſo many 
Workmen, he never built any thing but his own 
Houſe; becauſe, ſaid he, They who are addicted to 
Building will undo themſelves ſoon enough without the 
Help of other Enemies; but hir'd his Servants out 
to Citizens that had a mind to build, and ſold 'em 
as much Ground as they had need of; but although 
he had many Silver Mines; and rich Land, and 
Labourers to work in it, yet all This was nothing 
in compariſon of his Servants. So many, and ſo 
excellent Lecturers, Amanuenſes, Bankers, Stewards 
and Butlers, and he always ſtanding over them to 
inſpect and teach them himſelf; accounting it the Du- 
ty of a Maſter to examine, and inſtruct his Servants, 
(2) who are the living Organs of Oeconomy; and 
herein he was inthe right (if he ſpoke as he meant) 
that the Servants ought to look after all other 
things, and the Maſter after Them: For Oeconomy, 
which in things inanimate 1s no better than lucra- 
tive Traffick, (3) in Men becomes Policy; but 
| peed furely 


(1) The Streets were exceeding | pable of Conduct; which conſe· 
narrow and crooked, and built] quently are the Slaves, who are 
chiefly withTimber, after theGawls| rational Creatures. Wherefore 
had burnt the City. Cyaſſus with good Reaſon called 

(un) Ariſtotle has rightly obſerv'd | them the Living Organs of Oetono- 
in his Treatiſe upon Oeconomy, | my. 
that of all our Poſſeſſions the Firſt | - (3) This is very certain. He 
and moſt neceſſary is That which | that knows how to govern Slaves, 
is beſt in ſitſelf, and the moſt ca- may likewiſe be capable of go- 


MARCUS CRASSUS, 


| ſurely in This he was miſtaken when he ſaid, No 


Man was to be accounted rich, that could not main- 
rain an Army at his own Coſt and Charges; (1) for 
War, as Archidamas well obſcry'd, has no certain 


| Allowance, the Charge of which is indefinite; and 


he differ'd much in his Opinion from C. Marius; 
for He, when he had diftributed fourteen Acres of 
Land to each Soldier, and underſtood that Some 
defir'd more; God forbid (ſays he) that any Roman 
ſhould think That too little, which is enough to keep him 
alive and luſty . But however Craſſus was very ho- 
ſpitable to Strangers, for he kept open Houſe, and 


to his Friends he would lend Money Intereſt- 
reciſely at the time; 


free; but he call'd it in 
ſo that his Kindneſs was ſometimes worſe than 
the paying the Intereſt would have been. His 
Entertainments were frank and courteous, the 
Neatneſs and Contrivance of them looking bet- 
ter than if they had been more magnificent. As 
for Learning, he chiefly minded Rhetorick, and 
ſuch Studies as might accompliſh him beſt for pub- 
lick Employments; for altho' he was naturally as 
good a Spokeſman as almoſt any of them, yer in 
his Pains and Induſtry he ſurpaſſed themAll; 1 

| þ there 


verning other Men; which He logue, The Moon one day deſired her 


whoſe Oeeonomy extends only to | Mother to make her a Gown that 
Things inanimate, - purely for the | would exactly fit her; to whom the 
Sake of Profit, can never pretend | Mother replied, That cannot be; 
to, ſo that the Firſt only can bear | Thom art never a whole day toge- 
a Relation to Politicks. It may | ther in the ſame Shape, but art 
be ſaid farther; that Oeconomy is | contiunally increaſmg or diminiſhing « 
not only a Branch of Politicks, but is | ſo that by that time the Gown can 


even the Foundation of it; for Oe- 


conomy relates to the Government 


of a Houſe or Family, and Policy 
to That of Cities and Kingdoms, 
which are compoſed of many 
Houſes or Families. | | 

(1; We may apply to this Sub- 
ject the following famous Apo- 


uſe to thee. 

| (2) Plutarch does not ſay that 
Craſſus never pleaded in any Cauſe 
tho never ſo trifling and inconſi- 


for it, he ſaith ſomething more; 


hae means that noCauſe was brought 
E 2 on, 


be made it will be of no manner of 


derable, without preparing himſelf _ 
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was no Tryal, how mean and contemptible ſoever, 
to which he came -unprepar'd.z nay, ſeveral 
times he went through with a Cauſe, when Pompey, 
and Cz/ar, and Tully Himſelf refus'd to ſtand up; 
upon. which account particularly he got the Love 
of the People, who look'd upon him as a neceſſa- 
ry Man, and one ready to do a good turn: Be- 
{laes, they were pleas'd with his courteous and 
obliging Behaviour; for he never met any Citizen, 
how mean and low ſoever, but he return'd him his 
Salute by Name. He. was look'd upon as a Man 
well read in Hiſtory, and pretty well ſeen in Ari- 
flotle's Philoſophy, which one Alexander read to 
him, whoſe Commerce with Craſſus was a ſuffici- 
ent Argument of his good nature and difinterefted 
Spirit: For it is hard to ſay whether he was poorer 
when he entred into his Service, or when he lefr 
It, after having liv'd along time in great Familiari- 
ty with him. He was the only Friend Craſſus took 
with him into the Country, on which Occaſion 
he would lend him a Cloak for the Journey, bur 
demand it again when he return'd to Rome. (1) O 
the Patience of this Alexander / which was the more 
extraordinary (2) ſince the Philoſophy He profeſſed 
did not look upon Poverty as a thing indifferent. But 
of This hereafter. When Cinna and Marius had 
got the Power in their Hands, twas ſoon perceiv'd 
that they came not for any Good they intended to 


on, tho never ſo infignificant, which 
Craſſus had not ſtudiedz tho' he 
wasinot, as we ſay, retain'd in it. 
And for this Reaſon he adds, that 
oftentimes when Pompey, Ceſar,and 
evenCicero Himſelf refuſed to ſtand 
up and ſpeak to ſome certain Point, 


becauſe they had not prepared | 


themſelves for it, Craſſus roſe and 
ſpoke to it. N 
(1) This is a very reaſonable 
Exclamation. For it muſt be no 
eaſy Matter to Alexander to bear 


| with the ſordid Avarice of ſuch a 


Gripe, who would. not ſpare him 
ſo much as. an old Cloak, but 
forced him to return it. Such a 
Behaviour would be enoughto put 
the moſt diſintereſted Man in the 
World out of all Patience. 

(2) For Ariſtotle's Philoſopby, 
as well as That of Plato, conſider'd 
Wealth as a deſirable Bleſſing, and 
looked on Poverty as an Obſtacle 


= the Exerciſe of Virtue, : 
their 
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their Country, but with a Deſign to ruin and ex- 
tirpate the Nobility; for they ſlew as many as they 
could lay their hands on, amongft whom was Cra/= 


ſus] his Father and Brother; as for Himſelf, being 


very young, for the preſent he eſcap'd the Danger 


but underſtanding that he was every way beſet, and 


hunted after by the Tyrants, taking with him three 


Friends and ten Servants, with all poſſible ſpeed he 


fled into Spain, where he had formerly contracted 
a great Acquaintance, while his Father was Prætor 
of that Country; but finding all People in a Con- 
ſternation, and dreading the Cruelty of Marius, as 
if he was already at their Doors, he durſt not diſ- 
cover himſelf to any body, but lay hid in a ſpacious 
Cave, near the Sea · ſnoar, belonging to Fibius Pa- 


cianus, to whom he ſent one of his Servants to ſound 
him; for among his other Neceſſities he began to 


be in want of Proviſions. Vibius was well pleas'd 


at his Eſcape, and enquiring of the Servant the 


Place of his Abode, and the Number of his Com- 
panions, he went not to. him Himſelf for fear of 
Suſpicion, but commanded his Bailiff to provide 
every day a good Meal's Meat, and carry it and 
leave it upon ſuch a Stone, and ſo return without 


taking any further notice, or being inquiſitive, pro- 


miſing him his Liberty if he did as he commanded, 
and — to kill him if he did otherwiſe. 
The Cave is not far from the Sea, made by the 
cloſing together of ſome Cliffs, through the Chinks 
of which enters a refreſhing and delicate Gale: 
When you are entred, you find a wonderful high 


Roof, and a great many very large Rooms one 
within another; neither is it void of Water or Light, 


for a very pleaſant and wholſome Spring runs thro? 
the Cliffs, and the natural Chinks let in the Light 
all day long; and by reaſon of the Thickneſs of 
the Rock, the Air within is pure and clear, That 


which is foggy and * being carried awa 


3 wit 
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with the Stream. While Craſſus remained here, 
the Steward brought them what was neceſſary, bur 
never ſaw them, nor knew any thing of the Mat- 
ter, though They within expecting him at the 
cuſtomary times, watch'd his coming, and faw Him 
every day. Neither was their Entertainment ſuch as 
zuſt to keep them alive, but very plentiful and de- 
icious, for Pacianus treated him with all ima- 
ginable Civility; and conſidering he was a young 
Gentleman, he reſolv'd to gratify a little his youth- 
ful Inclinations; for to give juſt what is needful, 
ſeems rather to come from Neceſſity than from a 
hearty Friend. Taking with him therefore two 
handſome Damſels, he ſnew'd them the Place, and 
bid them go in boldly, 1 they were in 
no Danger. When Craſſus and his Friends ſaw them 
they concluded they were berray'd z wherefore de- 
manding what they were, and what they would 
have, They, according as they were inſtructed, an- 
ſwer'd, They came to wait upon their Maſter, who 
lay concealed in that Gave. Then Craſſas perceiving 
it to be a piece of Gallantry in Y7b:us in order to di- 
vert him, he took the Damſels to him, and kept 
them with him as long as he ſtay'd. They gave an 
account to Vibius from time to time of what the 
wanted, and how their Caſe ſtood. One of theſe 
Ladies, tho' ſhe was then very. old, (1) Feneſtella ſays, 
he had ſeen, and often heard her tell the Story. 
When Craſſus had lain conceal'd there eight 
Months, as ſoon as he underſtood Cinna was dead, 
he made no ſcruple of appearing publickly. Imme- 
diately a great Number of People reſorted to hith, 
out of which he ſelected two thouſand five hundred, 
with whom he viſited many of the Gities as they 


(.) Feneſtella was an Hiſtorian | was old, for he did not dye till the 
who had wrote ſeveral Books of | Sixth Year of the Reign of Tiberius, 
Annals, and might very well have | when he was ſeventy Years old. 
ſeen one of thoſe Slaves when ſhe | 


lay 
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lay in his Way; and Many write, that he ſacked 


the Town of (1) Malaca, though he ever obſti- 


nately deny'd ir. Hence, getting together ſome 


Ships, he paſſed into Africa, and joined Metellus 
Pius, an eminent Perſon, that had rais'd a very 
conſiderable Army; but upon ſome difference be- 
tween Him and Metellus, he ſtay'd not long there, 
but went over to Hylla, by whom he was very 


much eſteemed. When $y/la paſſed over into Taly, 


he kept all the young Noblemen, that. were with 
him, in Employment; Some he diſpatch'd one way 
and Some Another, and Craſſus among the Reft 
was order*d to go and levy Troops in the Country 
of the Mar/fians. Being to paſs through the Ene- 


my's Quarters, he demanded a Guard of Sylla. Sylla, 


who did not expect to find him fo over-cautious, 
reply'd* in an angry Tone, (2) The Guard I appoint 
thee is thy Father, thy Brother, thy Friends and Re- 
lations, all murder'd contrary to Law; which Cruelty 
and Injuftice I am now revenging upon the inhuman 
. | Sn 
Craſſus nettled at theſe Words, and enflamed 
with Reſentment and Revenge, broke boldly through 
the Enemy, and ever after behaved himſelf as One 
zealouſly affected to Sylla's Intereſt in times of the 
Nay wy Difficulty and Danger. From hence, they 
ay, firſt began the Emulation for Glory between 
Him and Pompey; for though Pompey was the 
younger Man, and had rhe diſadvantage to be de- 
ſcended of a Father that was. diſeſteemed by the 
Citizens, and hated as much as ever Man was; 


(i) A City of- Bætica, at pre- 
ſent in the Kingdom of Granada 
upon the Sea · Coaſt at the Mouth 
of the River Guadalquivir. It ts a 
noted Town for Trade, and parti- 
cularly famous for its excellent 
Wines, retaining its primitive Name 


by the Moderns called Malaga. 
(2) There is a great deal of 
Energy in this Anſwer; implying 
that the Reſentment of thoſe Mur- 
ders ought to be to Craſſus inſtead 
of a Convoy; for vyhat is there 2 
Man ſo inhumanely injured ought 


with very little Variation, being 


lnor to undertake i n Revenge? 
= yet 
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yet in theſe Affairs he appeared ſo glorious and great 
That Sylla uſed him a f 


71th ſuch particular Marks of 
Honour and Reſpect, as he ſeldom ſhew'd to Offi- 
cers, who were his Seniors, and Perſons of as good 
Quality as Himſelf; for, he always ſtood up when 


He approached, uncover'd his Head, and ſaluted 


him with the Title of Imperator: This fir'd and 
ſlung Craſſus, though indeed it was but Pompey's 
due to be preferred, for Craſſus both wanted the 
Experience of Pompey; and his two innate Vices, 
ſordid Avatice, and an inſatiable Thirſt after Gain, 
tarniſh'd all the Luftre of his Actions. For when 
he had taken Tuder, a Town of the Umbrians, he 
was ſuſpected to have converted all the Spoil to his 
own aſe, for which he was complained, of to Sylla. 
But in the laſt and greateſt Battel before Rome it 
ſelf, where Sylla was worſted, ſome of his Battalions 
giving ground, and Others being quite broken; 
Craſſus, who had the Command of the right Wing, 
got the Victory on his Side, and purſued the Ene- 
my till it was Night, and then he ſent to la to 
acquaint him with his Succeſs, and demand Pro- 
1 for his Soldiers. He loſf his Credit moſt of 
all in the Proſcriptions and Sequeſtrations, for either 
he made great Purchaſes for very little Money, or 
got conſiderable Eſtates convey'd over to him by 


way of Gifts and Preſents; Nay, they ſay he ſe- 


queſtred One of the Breſcians without Sylla's Order, 
purely for his own Profit, wherefore Sylla never 
after truſted him in any Publick Aﬀairs. As no 
Man was more cunning than Craſſus to enſnare 
others by Flattery, ſo no Man lay more open to it, 
or ſwallowed the Bait more greedily than himſelf; 
and This particularly was obſerved of him, that 
though he was the moſt covetous and ſcraping Man 
in the World, yet he ever hated and railed at ſuch 
People. It troubled him to ſee Pompey ſo ſucceſs- 
ful in all his Undertakings, ſo that he had the Ho- 
nour 


hy 
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nour of a Triumph before he was capable to fit in 
the Senate, and the Surname of Great conferred on 
bim by the People. For one day when ſome Body 
was ſaying, Pompey the Great was coming, he ſmiled 
and asked him, by, how bulky is he? Deſpairing 
therefore to equal him by Feats of Arms, he be- 
took himſelf ro the long Robe, when by doing 
Kindneſſes, pleading, lending way 4 by ſtanding 
by and voting for Thoſe that ſtood for Offices, he 
arrived at as great Honour and Power, as Pompe; 

had obtain'd from] his many famous Expediti- 
ons: and This was peculiar to them, Pompey's 
Name and Intereſt in the City . was greateſt when 
he was abſent, (1) but when preſent he was 
often leſs eſteemed than Craſſus, by reaſon of his 
Supereiliouſneſs and haughty way of living, ſhun- 
ning mean Company, and appearing rarely at the 
Forum, aſſiſting only ſome Few, and that not readi- 
ly, that his Intereſt might be the ſtronger when he 
came to uſe it for Himſelf; whereas Craſſus being 
a Friend always at. hand, ready and eaſy of Acceſs, 
and very well experienced in theſe Affairs, with his 
Freedom and Courteſy got the better of Pompey's 
Formality. As for the Dignity of Perſon, Power of 
Perſtaſion, and Gracefulneſs of Countenance, they 
were equally excellent. However this Emulation 
never tranſported Craſſus ſo far as to quarrel with 
Pompey, or ſo much as bear him any private Grudge, 
or Diſpleaſure. It is true it vexed him to fee Pom- 


(1) There is nothing ſingular or vices are forgot, and he is conſi- 


extraordinary in this Diſt inction. dered no otherwiſe than as he can 
Whilſt a General is in the Field be uſeful at preſent, ſo that he has 
fighting victoriouſly in the Cauſe the Mortification to ſee himſelf 
of his Country, his Name is cryed ſupplanted by his Inferiors, whoſe 
up, and he is in high Efteem with | Talents are then of Uſe, and make 
the People. But when his Army | them neceſſary. Examples of this 
is disbanded, and He no better] Kind are to be met with in all 
than a private Man, his paſt Ser- | Ages, and all Nations. 


Pey 
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pey and Cæſar more reſpected than Himſelf, (1) yet 
54 ambitious Jealouſy was clear of all Unkindneſs 
and Malice; tho” Cæſar, when he was taken 
Captive by the Corſairs in Aja, cried out, O 
Craſſus, how wilt thou rejoice at my Capiivity! 
N n This, they afterwards lived friend- 
ly together: Inſomuch that when Cæſar was goin 

Prætor into Spain, and wanted Money to {1 115 
his Creditors who fell upon him, and ſeized his Equi- 
page, Craſſus then ſtood by him, and was his Bail for 
eight hundred and thirty Talents. Now when the City 
of Rame came to divided into three Factions, of which 
Pompey, Cæſar, and Craſſus, were the Leaders (for 
as for Cato his Fame was greater than his Power, 
being rather admired than followed) the ſober and 
ſubſtantial part were for Pompey; the brisk and hot- 
headed followed Cæſar's Ambition; but Craſſus 
trimmed between them, making his advantages of 
Both, and cauſed a great alteration in the Govern- 
ment, being neither a truſty Friend nor implacable 
Enemy, but eaſily angred or appeaſed according as 
he found it for his advantage, ſo that in a ſmall 
Space of time he would defend, and accuſe the ſame 
Laws and the ſame Men. But tho' he was ſo much 
favourcd, he was more feared ; ſo that Sicinnius, who 
was the greateſt Teizer of the Magiſtrates and Mi- 
niſters of his time, being ask'd how he came to let 
Craſſus alone; Oh, ſays he, (2) be carries Hay on 
his Horns; alluding to the cuſtom of tying Hay to 
the Horns of a Bull that uſed to Butt, that Peo- 
ple might avoid him. Now the Infurre&ion of the 
Gladitaors, and the Deſolation of 7taly, which 
many call the War of Spartacus, began upon this 


(1) This is ſomething fingular, | came afterwads a Proverb to de- 
and rarely to be met with; for | note a dangerous Perſon, and is 
nothing naturally breeds ſo much | very aptly made uſe of by Horace 
Hatred and Animoſity as Envy and | Sat. iv. Lib. 1. where ſpeaking 
Jealouſy. of Satyrick Poets, he faith, 

(2) This Saying of Sicinnius be-] Fœnum habet in cornu, longe fuge. 
| occaſion z 
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occaſion ; Ohe Lentulus Batiatus trained up a 


great many Gladiators in Capua (many of which 
were Gauls and Thracians) who not for any fault 
by Them committed, bur by the injuſtice of their 
Maſter, were often compelled to fight one with 
Another. Two hundred of Theſe conſulted how to 
eſcape, but their Plot being diſcovered, They who 
had the firſt Intimation of it, being ſeventy cighr 
in number, ſeized in aCook's Shop on his Chopping- 
knives and Spits, and made their Way through 
the City. In their paſſing on they met with ſeveral 
Waggons, that were carrying Gladiators Arms to 
another Town, which they ſeized upon and armed 
Themſelves; and having ſecured an advantagious 
Poſt, made Choice of three of their Comrades to 


be their Leaders, of which Spartacus was Chief, a 
Thracian Shepherd, a Man not only of an high 


and valiant Spirit, bur of more Underſtanding 
than could be expected from one of his Con- 
dition, and more civiliz'd than the People of 
that Country uſually are. When he firſt came to 
be ſold at Rome, they ſay a Snake twined about his 
Face as he lay aſleep; and his Wife, who was of 


the ſame Country, a Propheteſs by Profeſſion, and 
particularly inſpired by Bacchus, into whole Orgies 


ſhe had been initiated, declared that This Sign por- 
tended that her Husband would one day arrive 
at 2 tremendous Power, (1) the Event of which 
would be glorious. This Woman was with him 
now, and attended him in his Flight. Their firſt 
Exploit was the Defeat of ſome Troops, that 
were ſent out of Capua to quell them; and having 


ſeiz d upon their Arms, which were fitter for their 


Purpoſe, they gladly threw away their Own as 


and glorious, for he fell *. eft. Flor. iii. 20. A giorious 
valiantly as became a General. Spar- End indeed for the Commander 
tacus ipſe in primo Ag mine fortiſſime | of a Parcel of Gladiators, 


(1) It was indeed very happy, 628 quaſe Imperator, occiſus 
barbarous 
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barbarous and diſhonourable. Afterwards Clodins 


the Prætor was ſent againſt them with a 
Party of three thouſand Men, who beſieged them 
in a Mountain, which had but one narrow and 
difficult paſſage, which Clodius kept guarded, all 
the reſt was encompaſſed with broken and ſlippery 
Precipices, but upon the top grew a great many 
wild Vines; they cut down as many of their Boughs 
as they had need of, and twiſted them into Lad- 


ders, long enough to reach from thence to the | 


Bottom, by which, without any danger, they got 
down All but One, who ſtayed behind only to 
throw them down their Arms, after which he 
ſaved Himſelf with the Reſt. Now the Romans 


were ignorant of all This, wherefore the Slaves 


coming upon their backs, aſſaulted them at una- 
wares, and took their Camp. Several Shepherds 


and Herdſmen that were feeding their Flocks and. 


Herds in thoſe Parts, All ſtout, nimble Fellows, 
went, and join'd them. Some of Theſe they 
armed compleatly, Others they made uſe of as Scouts, 


and Party- men. The Second General ſent againſt 
them, was Publius Varinus, whoſe Lieutenant call'd 


Furius, who attack'd them with two thouſand 
Men, they fought and routed. Then Caſſinius, Col- 


legue to Varinus, was ſent with conſiderable Forces 


Him Spartacus miſſed bur very little of taking, as 
he was Bathing at Salenæ, from whence with great 
difficulty he made his Eſcape, but Spartacus poſ- 
ſeſſed himſelf of his Baggage, and following the 
chaſe with a great ſlaughter, ſtormed his Camp 
and took it, where Co/inias himſelf was lain. In 
ſhort, having defeated the General himſelf in ſeve- 
ral Engagements, taking his own Horſe and his 
Lictors Priſoners, he now was grown very great 
and formidable. However wiſcly conſidering, that 
he was not to expect to match the whole Force 
of the Empire, he marched his Army towards the 


Alps, 
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Alps, intending when he had paſſed thoſe Moun- 
tains, every Man_ſhould make the beſt of his way 
into his own Country, Some into Gaz), and the 
Reſt into Thrace. But They being grown conſi- 
dent in their Numbers, and puffed up with Suc- 
ceſs, would give no Obedience to him, but with 
their Excurſions ravaged all Itah, ſo that now the 


Senate was not only moved at the Indignity and. 
Baſeneſs, both of the Enemy, and of the Inſur- 


rection, but looking upon it as of dangerous Con- 
ſequence, both the Conſuls were employed, as in 
a War of the greateſt Concern to the Roman 
Name and Dignity. Gellius, one of the Conſuls, 
having ſurprized a Party of Germans, who thro” 
Contempt and Confidence were ſtragled from Spar- 
tacus, fell upon them on a ſudden, and cut them all 


to pieces. But Lentulus with a mighty Army 
having overtaken Spartacus, and in a manner be- 


ſieged him in his March, He ſallied out upon him, 
and joining Battel, took his chief Officers Priſo- 
ners, and made himſelf Maſter of all his Baggage. 
As he was continuing his March towards the Alps, 
Caſſius the Prætor of that part of Gaul that lies a- 
bout the Po, met him with ten thouſand Men, 
but being overcome in Battel, he had much ado 
to eſcape Himſelf, with the loſs of a great many 
of his Men. When the Senate underitood This, 
they were diſpleaſed at the Conſuls, and ordering 
them to meddle no farther, they appointed Craſſus 
General of the War. A great many of the Nobi- 
lity went Volunteers under him, Some out of 
Friendſhip, and Others in Reſpect to his great Re- 
putation. Craſſus marched, and encamped in the 
Picentine Country, where he waited for Spartacus, 
who was to paſs through thoſe Parts. Whilſt he 
lay there encamp'd, he detach'd Mummius his Lieu- 
tenant with two Legions to take a large Circuit, 


and get in the Enemy's Rear, but upon no Ac- 


count 
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count to engage orskirmiſh with them. But Mum- 
mius, upon the firſt Occaſion that flatter'd him 
with the leaſt Hope of Succeſs, gave Spartacus 
Barrel, and was defeated. Many of his Men fell in 
the Action, and of 'Thoſe that ſaved themſelves 
moſt of them left their Arms behind them. Craſſus 
rebuked Mummius ſeverely, and giving the Soldi- 
ers new Arms, he made them find Sureties for their 
better keeping Them than rhey had done the For- 


mer; but for Five hundred that were the Beginners 


of the flight, he divided them into Fifties, who 
drew Lots, and One out of each Fifty, on whom 
the Lot fell, was put to Death. Thus he revived 
the antient Puniſhment of Decimation, which had 
been in diſuſe for a long time. This kind of Pu- 
niſhment is accompanied with the greateſt Igno- 


miny, for it is inflicted in the Preſence of the whole 


Army, over which it ſpreads a Dread and Horrour, 

When Craſſus had thus chaſtis'd his Soldiers, he 
led them againſt the Enemy; but Spartacus think- 
ing it ſafeſt to retreat, paſs d through Lacania, and 


ſo got to the Sea-Coaſt, where he met with ſome 


Cilician Pirates, and bargain'd with them to tran- 
ſport him into Sicily, where at the Head of two 
thouſand Men, he could not fail of rekindling the 
War of the Slaves, (1) which was but lately ex- 
tinguiſh'd, and ſeemed to want but little Fewel; 
but after the Pirates had ſtruck a Bargain with him, 
and received his Earneſt, they deceived him, and 
failed away. He thereupon retired again from the 
Sca, and pitch'd his Camp in the Peninſula of Rhe- 
gium, which lies at the Foot of Italy over-againſt 
Meſſina, There Craſſus came upon him, and find- 
ing that the very Nature of the Place prompted 
him to it, and ſupplied him with every thing ne- 


(+) It was not above Eighteen, |feated the Slaves in Sicily, viz. 


or Nineteen Years before, when |ninety-nine Years before the Incar- 
Manlins Aquilins the Conſul de- I nation. 


ceſſary 
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ceſſary to his undertaking, he ſet upon building a 
Wall croſs the /thmus; by which he at the ſame 
time kept his Soldiers from Idleneſs, and his Foes 
from Forage z which great and difficult Undertaking 
he perfected in a ſmall time, beyond all Expecta- 
tion, making a Ditch from one Sea to the other, 
over a Neck of Land of three hundred Furlongs 
long, fifteen Foot broad, and as much in depth, and 


fenced it with a Wall exceeding ſtrong, and high. 


Spartacus at , firſt ſlighted this Work, and made 
himſelf merry upon it; but when Proviſions began 
to fail, and he found he was walled in, and no more 
was to be had in the Peninſula, then taking the 
Opportunity of a ſnowy ſtormy Night, hefilled up 
part of the Ditch (where the Wall was not quite 
finiſhed) with Earth, and Boughs of Trees, and fo 
paſſed over the third Part of his Army. Craſſus 
was afraid leſt he ſhould march directly to Rome; 
but was ſoon eaſed of that Fear, when he ſaw ma- 
ny of his Men upon a Mutiny revolt from him, 
and encamp by themſelves upon the Lucanian Lake. 
This Lake they ſay is very changeable, ſometimes 
ſweer, and ſometimes fo ſalt, that it cannot be drunk. 
Craſſus falling upon Theſe beat them from the Lake, 
but he could not purſue the Slaughter, becauſe 
Spartacus coming in the Nick of Time repelled the 
Purſuers, and rallied the Runaways. Craſſus had 
formerly adviſed the Senate to recall Lucullus out of 


Thrace, and Pompey from Spain, but now he began 


to repent of it, and did all he cou'd to finiſh the 
War, before They came, knowing that the Ho- 
nour of the Action would redound to Him that 
came firſt to his Aſſiſtance. He reſolved therefore 


to ſet upon thoſe Troops that had revolted, and 
were encamped apart, under the Command of 
C. Cannicius and Cartus, accordingly he ſent fix thou- 
ſand Men before to ſecure an Eminence that com- 
manded the Enemy, and to do it as privately as 
Theſe Men did all they could to execute 


their 


poſſible. 
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their Orders, covering their Arms to prevent Diſ- 


covery; but they were unhappily diſcovered by two 


Women that were performing Sacrifices before the 


Camp for the Succeſs of the Enemy. They had 
been hard put to it, if Craſſus had not come up on a 
ſudden with his Troops, and given the Enemy 
Battel, which proved the moſt obſtinate and bloody 
of Any during the whole Courſe of that War. For 
twelve thouſand three hundred of the Enemy were 
flain upon the Spot, of which Number there were 
only Two that were found wounded in the Back; 


all the reſt died ſtanding in their Ranks, and fight- 
ing bravely. After this Diſcomfiture Spartacus re- 
tir d towards the Mountains of Petilia; but pn; 


one of Craſſus his Commanders, and Scropha the 
Quzſtor, purſu'd, and overtook him; but when 
Spartacus rally'd and fac'd them, they baſely betook 
themſclves to flight, and had much ado to carry off 
their Quæſtor, who was wounded. This Succeſs 
ruin'd Spartacus, becauſe it encourag'd the Fugi- 
tives, who now diſdain'd any longer to make a fly- 
ing Fight, not to obey their Officers; but as they 
were upon their March, they came to them with 
their Swords in their Hands, and compell'd them 
to march them back again through Lucania, and 


lead them againſt the Romans. This was what. 


Craſſus deſired with great Impatience, for he was 


told that Pompey was at Hand; and indeed the Aſj- 
ſemblies abounded with Speakers who openly de- 


clared, that the Honour of this War was reſerved 


for Him, and that at his firſt Appearance He would 


force the Enemy to a Battel, and make an End of 
the whole Affair at one puſh. Craſſus therefore de- 
ſiring to fight, encamp'd very near the Enemy, 


and made Lines of Circumvallation, but the Slaves 


made a Sally, and attack'd the Pioneers. Now as 
freſh Supplies came in on either Side, and Sparta- 
cus ſeeing there was no avoiding it, ſer all his Army 


in 
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in Array, .and when his Horſe was brought him, 
he drew out his Sword, and kill'd him, ſaying, f 
1 get the Day, I ſhall have a great many better Horſes 
of the Enemies, and if I loſe it, I ſball have no need 
of This; ſo making directly towards Craſſus , 


through Showers of Darts, and Heaps of the Slain, 


he miſſed him, but flew two Centurions that fell 
upon him together. Ar laſt, when all Thoſe thar 
had attended him were fled, and He was left alone 
hem'd in by his Enemies, he ſtood his Ground for 
a long time with an invincible Courage, and fell 
in the End overcome by Numbers. But though 
Craſſus made uſe of his Fortune, and not only did 
the Part of a General, but gallantly expos'd his 
Perſon, yet Pompey ſhar'd in the Honour of the 
Action, for he met with Many that fled, and flew 
them; ſo that he wrote to the Senate, That Craſſus 
indeed had vanquiſh'd the Fugitives in a pitch'd Battel, 
but that He had (1) pluck'd ap the War by the Roots. 
Pompey was honour'd with a magnificent Triumph 
for his Conqueſt over Sertorius and Spain; but Craf- 
ſus did not ſo much as defire a Triumph, and it 
looked meanly in him to accept of an Ovation for 
a Servile War, and paſs through the City on Foot. 
As to the Difference berween a grand Triumph, 
and an Ovation, and the Diſtinction of the Terms, 
we have explained it at large in the Life of Mar- 
cellus. my 


(1) It ſeems ſtrange that Pompey, | had been more honourable in Pom- 
who only fell upon the Fugitives, | pey to have allowed Craſſus the 
who had before been overthrown | Glory he deſerved; and He had 
by Craſſus, ſhould arrogatetoHim- | been ſerved right if the Senate had 
ſelf the Honour of having given the | returned Him an Anſwer in the 
finiſhing Stroke to that War. But | Words of Terenoe. 

This is the true Spirit of Ambition, | Labore alieno magnam partam 
which wreſts every thing, even gloriam. 

the Actions of Others, to its own Perbis ſapè in ſe tranſmovet; qui 
Profit and Advantage. Of This habet Salem, 

we meet with many Examples. It] Quod in Te eft, 
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Upon the Merit of theſe great Exploits Pompey 
was immediately named Conſul, and tho' Craſſus 
had no reaſon to doubt but he ſhould be named 
with him, yet he did not ſcruple to requeſt his 
Aſſiſtance, and deſire his good Offices. Pompey 
very readily laid hold on the Opportunity, for he 
deſired by all means to lay ſome Obligation upon 
Craſſus, and zealouſly aſſiſted him with all his Intereſt; 
Inſomuch that he declared in open Aſſembly, That he 
was not leſs obliged to them for his Collegue than for his 
own Advancement. But being centred upon the Em- 
ployment, this Amity continued not long; for differ- 
ing almoſt in every thing, claſhing and maligning one 
another, the time of their Conſulſhip paſſed without 
any matter of Conſequence, —_ that Craſſus made 
a great Sacrifice to Hercules, and feaſted the People 
at ten thouſand Tables, and meaſured out to them 
Corn for three Months. Now as their Command 
was ready to expire, and they had ſummoned a 
general Aſſembly of the People, a Roman Knight, 
one Ovatius Aurelius, a private Country-Gentleman, 
mounted the Roſtrum, and declared a Viſion he had 
in his Sleep. Jupiter, ſays he, appeared to me, and 
commanded me to tell you, That you ſhould not ſuffer 
your Conſuls to lay down their Charge before they were 
made Friends, When he had thus ſpoken, the Peo- 
ple cryed out, that they ſhould be reconciled. Pompey 
ſtood ſtill and ſaid nothing, but Craſſus firſt offering 
him his Hand, 7cannot think, ſays he, my Country-men, 
that I do a mean thing, and unworthy my ſelf, if 1 
make the firſs Offers of Accommodation and Friendſhip 


Dith Pompey, whom You your ſelves ſtyld The Great, 


before be was of Man's Eſtate, and decreed him a 
Triumph before he was qualified 10 fit in the Senate. 
This is what was memorable in Craſſus's Conſul- 
ſhip; but as for his Cenſorſhip, That was altoge- 
ther idle and unactive; for he neither made a Scru- 
tiny of the Senate, nor took a Review of the 
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Knights, nor an Account of the People, tho' he 


had for his Colleague Lutatius Catulus, the meek- 
eſt of all the Romans, and the leaſt given to Con» 
rention. It was indeed reported, that when Craſſus 
intended a violent and unjuſt Action, which was 
the reducing Ægypt to be Tributary to Rome, Ca- 
tulus ſtrongly oppos'd it, which was the Source of 
ſuch a Miſunderſtanding between them, that they 
laid down their Office by Conſent. As for that 


great Conſpiracy of Catiline, which was very near 


ſubverting the Government, Craſſus was not with- 
out ſome ſuſpicion of being concerned, and one of 
the Conſpirators ſwore him in the Plot; (1 ) but no 
body credited him; yet Cicero in one of his Ora» 
tions, openly charges both Craſſus and Cæſgar 
with it, though that Speech was not publiſhed till 
they were Both dead; and in the Speech which 
he made upon his being elected Conſul, he declares 
that Craſſus came to him by Night (2) and brought 
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a Letter concerning Catiline, 


confirming the 


Conſpiracy. However it were, Craſſus was ever 


(1) Saluſt ſaith otherwiſe. He 
tells us that it ſeemed incredible to 
Some, but that Others were per- 
ſwaded of the Truth of it, but that 
being of Opinion that it was more 
prudent to ſooth a Man of his 
Power and Intereſt, than provoke 
him, they joined with Thoſe to 
whom Craſſus had lent Money, 
and all together cryed out that it 
was all a Lye, and that the Matter 
ought to be left to the Deciſion of 
the Senate. When the Report 
was made, the Senate declared, that 
the Depoſition was falſe, and or- 
der'd the Informer to be taken in- 
to Cuſtody, There were not 
wanting Some who were of Opi- 
nion that the Fellow had been ſu- 


borned by Cicero Himſelf, and Sa- 


luſt adds, that he beard Craſſus 
Himſelf fay that Cicero was the 
Promoter of that Accuſation. 

(2) It is generally thought that 
this Paſſage has been falſified, we 
having not now that Paſſage in 
Cicero to juſtify it. For my Part 
I think it carries good and clear 
Senſe along with it. Craſſus goes 
to Cicero, and puts into his Hands 
a Letter concerning Catiline, and 
at the ſame time aſſures bim, that 
the Plot was real; the only Diffi- 
culty ariſeth from the Word Cu- 
run, Which is to be rendered 
no otherwiſe than by de quã que- 
ritur, of which Informations have 
been taken, Cicero juſtifies Craſſus in 
this Place, tho he accuſed him in 
Others. a 
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after a bitter Enemy to Cicero, but was hinder'd 
by his Son from doing him any Injury; for young 
Craſſus was mightily addicted to Learning and Elo- 
quence, and a conſtant Follower of Cicero, inſo- 
much that he put himſelf into Mourning when he 
was baniſhed, and obliged all the young Gentle- 
men to do the ſame; and at laſt he wrought a Re- 
conciliation between Him and his Father. 

When Cæſar returned from his Province he put up 
for the Conſulate, bur finding that Craſſus and Pompey 
were again at Variance, he was unwilling to diſ- 
oblige One, by making application to the Other, 
and yet deſpaired of Succeſs without the Help of 
One of them; he therefore made it his Buſineſs to 
reconcile them, making it appear, That by deſtroy- 
ing One the Other, they advanc'd the Cicero's, the 
Catuli, and the Cato's, who would really be of no 
Account, if They would join their Forces together; for 
an Union between them would enable them to ma- 
nage the Affairs of the Empire as they pleas'd. Theſe 
Remonſtrances of Cæſar reconciled them, and They 
Three ſer up an irreſiſtible Power, which utterly 
ſubverted the Government, both as to Senate and 
People; not that He made Them Greater than they 
were before, but by their Means he made Himſelf 
Greateſt of All; for by the Adherents of Both he 
was gloriouſly declar'd Conſul, which Office when _ 
he adminiſtred with Credit, they decreed him the 
Command of the Army, and allotted him Gaul for 
his Province, and ſo placed him as in a Cittadel 
to curb the City, not doubting but they ſhould di- 
vide the reſt at Pleaſure, when they had confirmed 
Him in the Command he defired. Pompey was 
moved hereto by an immoderate Deſire of Ruling 
bur Craſſus added to his old Diſeaſe of Covetouſneſs, 
an Affectation of Trophies and Triumphs, ro which 
he had been excited by the late glorious Exploits 
ef Cæſar. For tho' he was ſenſible that he was far 
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ſuperior to all Others in Wealth and Authority, yet 
he could not bear to come ſhort of thoſe Two in 
a military Reputation, inſomuch that this fatal 
Paſſion never left him 'till it had betray'd him to 
an ignominious Death, and involved his Country 


in unſpeakable Calamities. When Cæſar came out 


of Gaul to Luca, a great many People went thither 
ro meet him, and among the reſt Craſſus and Pome 
pey. They had ſeveral Conferences together, whete- 
in they conſulted how to get the whole Manage- 
ment of Affairs into their own Hands; the only 


Way to which was for Cæſar to keep his Forces 


on Foot, and for Pompey and Craſſus to get new 
Provinces, and conſequently new Armies. This 
was no way to be effected but by having them 
choſen Conſuls a ſecond time; in which Cz/ar un- 


dertoak to aſſiſt them by writing to all the Friends 
he had in Rome, and ſending a good Number of 


2 


his Soldiers ro vote for them. os 
This Agreement being ratified between them 

Pompey and Craſſus returned to Rome, where their 

Deſign was preſently ſuſpected, and a Report 


828 that this Interview was for no Good to the 


ommon- wealth. Inſomuch'-that Marcellinus and 
Domitius in plain Terms asked Pompey even in the 
Senate, if he intended to ſtand for the Conſulſhip, 
to which he anſwered, Perhaps he would, perhaps 
not; and being urged again, he replied, He would 
ſtand upon the Intereſt of the Honeſt Citizens, but not 
of the Diſhoneſt. Theſe Anſwers appearing too 
haughty and arrogant, Craſſus anſwered more ci- 


villy, He would deſire it, if it might be for the Ad- 


vantage of the Publick, otherwiſe he would deſiſt. This 


Anſwer encouraged Others to put in their Claims, 


among Whom was Domitius; But the Mo- 
ment Craſſus and Pompey declar'd themſelves Can- 


didates, all the reſt drop'd their Pretenſions out of 


Fear and Reſpect, All except Domitias, Whom 
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Cato as his Friend and Relation exhorted, excited, 
and encouraged not to give over, repreſenting to him, 
That be was engaged inthe Cauſe of Liberty. For Craſſus 
and Ponlpey did not ſo much aim at the Conſulate as at 
wrbitrary Power, and were not now putting in for an 
Office, but for a Seizure of the Provinces and Armies. 
. Theſe were Catd's Words and Semiments,. with 
which he almoſt compelled Domitius to appear at 
the Forum, where he found Many ready to join 
bim; for this new Step of Craſſus and Pompey was 
a great Surprize to the People, who queſtioned 
with themſclves, I bat ſhould make them deſire the 
Conſulſbip a ſecond time, and why They Two together, 
and not with ſome Third Perſon? Have we not ſeve- 
al Romans worthy to be Collegues with Craſſus and 
Pompey, and to ſhare this Honour with One of them? 
Pompey's Party being apprehenſive of This, commit- 
ted all Undecences = Violences, and amongſt 
other things, lay in wait for Domitius, as he was 
ing to the Forum before Day- break with other 
pany that attended him out of Reſpect. They 
killed his Torch - bearer out- right, and wounded ſe- 
veral Others, of which Cato was One, and having 
forced them back, and ſhut them up in a Houſe, 
they kept them Priſoners *till the Election was 
over. Not long after This they again confined 
Domitius to his Houſe, drove Cato out of the Forum, 
killed Some that made Reſiſtance, decreed Cæſar his 
Command for five Years longer, and appointed 
to. Thernſelves the Governments of Syria, and both 
the Spains, which being decided by Lot, Syria fell 
to Craſſus, and the Spains to Pompey. © 
This Deciſion was not diſagreeable to the Mul- 
titude, for the People were * Pompey 
ſhould not go far from the City; and He being ex- 
treamly fond of his Wife, was very glad to conti- 
nue there; but Craſſus was ſo tranſported with his 
Fortune, that *twas manifeſt he never 3 
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| himſclf happy” till now z, ſo that he had much 


ado to contain himſelf before Company and Stran- 
gers, but amongſt his Confidents he blurted out 


many vain and childiſh things, which were un- 


worthy of his Age, and contrary to his Natutc; 
for he was not much given to boaſting in all his 
life beſides; but then being ſtrangely puft up, and his 
Head heated, he would not limit his fortune with 


Partbia and Syria, but looking on the Actions ot 


Lucullus againſt Tigranes, and the Exploits of Pom 
pey againſt Mitbridates, but Child's - play, he prapoſed 


to himſelf in his Hopes to paſs beyond Bai#ria and 


India, and the utmoſt Ocean; not that he wa o 
bliged by his Office to undertake à Foreign Exp 

dition, but twas well known that Craſlis affeked 
it, and Cæſar wrote to him out of Gaul, commend- 
ing his reſolution, and inciting him to the War. 
When. he was ready to ſet out, Atteius one of 
the Tribunes of the People, threatened to flop his 
Journey, and Many were ready to join with him, 
for they could by no means allow that any Man 
ſhould for no manner of Reaſon enter into a War 


againſt a People, who had never done them any 


Harm, but were in Friendſhip and Alliance with 


them. Craſſus being alarmed at this Menace, de- 


ſired Pompey to ſtand by him and accompany. him, 
for He had a great Authority amongſt them; and 
when Several were prepared, and reſolved to ob- 
ſtruct his Paſſage, they no ſooner beheld Pompey 
walking before him with a gay ſerene. Countenance, 
but they were inſtantly appeaſed, and opened on 
each Side, and made way for him; but Atteius, con- 
ſtant in his Reſolution, met him boldly, and firſt by 
word of mouth conjured him not to proceed, and 
then commanded his Serjeant to ſeize and detain 
him; bur the other Tribunes not permitting, ir, they 
were forced to releaſe him. Wherefore Atteius 
running before to the Gare, placed onthe Ground 
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ci) a Pan full of live Coals, and as ſoon as Craſſus was 


come, he threw Perfumes into it, and | pouring Li- 
barions over Them, (2) invoked certain ſtrange and 

horrible Deities, and curſed him with moſt dread- 

ful Imprecations. (3) Now the. Romans are poſ- 
_ ſeſſed with a Belief that there is ſo much Virtue in 
theſe ſacred and antient Rites, that no Man can 
eſcape: the effects of them, and that the Conjurer 
himſelf ſeldom proſpers; ſo that they are never 
made uſe of but upon important occaſions. 
Wherefore Atteius was very much blamed, (4) for that 
being incenſed againſt Craſſus for the ſake of his 
Country, he nevertheleſs 8 his Male- 
dictions againſt that very Country, and by thoſe 
horrible Rites devoted it to the avenging Deities. 


(i) This is. the proper Signifi- h at Inſtrument itſelf was new, 
A5 of the Word sc ,d, 
which may likewiſe be rendered | was new. At leaſt I do not find 
by whe we call a chafing-diſh, | any Mention of it before Seneca s 
Clemens Alexandrinus ranks this | time, either among the Greeks, 
Utenfil among the Implementsof | or the Romans. . — 
Luxury, becauſe they made the (2) It is not known whar thoſe 
ſame uſe of it in His days as they | Divinities were: without doubt 
do in Ours, to hinder the Meat | they were the Infernal Deities, in- 
from growing cold. This may | voked under ſtrange and horrible 


but the Uſe of it, and That indeed 


lead us to a true Underſtanding of 
that Paſſage in Seneca, Epiſt. 85. 
Circa Canationes ejus tumultus 
Coquornm eft, ipſos cum Opſonits fo- 
cos transferentium, Hoc enim jam 
buxuria commenta eſt, ne = inte- 
peſcat Cibus, ne quid Palato jam 
_— parum ferveat, _ Cu- 
ma proſequitur. At ſu time 
the Fa are all in a rl and 
ſerve Chafing- diſhes up to the Table 
with their Proviſions. This is - 

Invention of Luxury to ent 
Meat 3 and — every 
thing may be warm enough for their 
hardened Palates, the Kitchn is 
forced to follow the Supper. How 
y is Seneca at this Cuſtom! 


_ He does not ſay the Iovention of 


Appellations, for the Oddneſs of the 
Name added to the Extravagance 
af _ 3 — 5 7 * 
(3) Upon uthorĩty of this 
Opinion, which was ſo general 
received, Horace faith in the fiſh 
Ode of the fifth Book, 
——Dira Deteſtatis 
Nulla expiatur Victim. 
4) And he very juſtly deſerved 
it. For theſe Imprecations could 
not fall upon Craſſus without 
falling likewiſe upon the State. An 
bonef Man never is puilty of 
any Curſes that may affect his 
Country. If ever ſuch Impreca- 
tions are pardonable, it is when 


they extend only to that Perſon a- 
gainſt Whom they are directed. 
| Craſſus, 
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Craſſus, without being in the leaſt affected with 
thoſe Imprecations of Aiteius, proceeded to Brun- 
duſium, and though the Sea was very tempeſtuous, 
he had not patience to wait, but went on Board, 
and loſt many of his Ships in his Paſſage, and with 
the remnant of his Forces marched a- foot through 
Galatia, where, meeting with King Deiotarus, 
who though very old, was building a New City; 


Craſſus told him by way of Rallery, Tour Ma- 
Jeſiy begins to build at the twelfth Hour. Neither do 


you, ſays he, O General, undertake your Parthian Ex- 
pedition very early in the Morning; for Craſſus was 
then threeſcore years old, and ſeemed ſtill older 


than he was. At his firſt coming, things went as 


he would have them, for he made a Bridge over 
the Euphrates without much Difficulty, paſſed with 
his Army in ſafety, and took in many Cities of 
Meſopotamia, which yielded themſelves up volun- 
- tarily. One only, where a Tyrant call'd Apollonius 


had uſurped the Authority, had the Courage to re- 


fiſt, and flew about a Hundred of his Soldiers. 


W herefore drawing down all his Forces againſt it 


he took it by Storm, plunder'd it of its Riches, 
and ſold all the Inhabitants. The Greeks call this 
City Zenodotia, and upon the taking, of it Craſſus 
permitted the Army to ſalute him Imperator; bur 


it look'd mean and poor, as if he deſpair'd of any 


nobler Atchievement, when he was ſo exalted with 
ſuch a Trifle. After This, he placed ſeven thou- 

fand Foox and a thouſand Horſe in Garriſon in 
his new Conqueſts, and then returned to take up 
his Winter Oy in Syria. There he was met 


by his Son, a young Gentleman of great Hopes, who 
had been honoured with ſeveral military Rewards 
conferred on him by Cz/ar, from whom he was ſent 
with a thouſand choice Horſe out of Gaul to the 
Aſſiſtance of his Father. Here Craſſus ſeemed to 
commit his firſt Error, unleſs you will 9 -_ 
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whole Expedition to be one; for whereas he ought | 


to have gone forward and ſeiz d Babylon and Seleucia, 


(1) Cities that were ever at Enmity with the Par- 


_ #bians, he gave the Enemy time to provide againſt 


him; beſides he ſpent his time in Hria more like 


an Uſurer than a General, for he took no account 
of the Arms, nor Diſcipline of his Soldiers, but was 
ks | exact in computing the Revenue of the Cities, 
and weighing the Treaſure that was in the Tem- 
ple of (2) Hierapolis. He ſent to all the Towns 
and Communities a Liſt containing the Number of 
Soldiers they were each of them to levy reſpectively, 
and when 1 raiſed, he exacted Money from 
them, and diſcharged them, whereupon he loſt his 
Credit, and made himſelf deſpicable. 0 

The firſt. Omen he met with of his future Miſ- 
fortunes, was from this very Goddeſs of Hierapolis, 
whom Some call Venus, Others Juno, Others Na- 
ture, or the Cauſe that produces all things out of 
Moiſture, and inſtructs us in all Good; for as they 
were coming out of the Temple, young Craſſs 
ſtumbled, and his Father fell upon him. When he 
had drawn his Army out of their Winter Quarters, 
- Ambaſſadors came to him from Ar/aces King of 
Parthia, who in few Words delivered their Com- 
miſſion to him. They told him, F the Army was 
ſent againſt him by the People of Rome, he denounced 
a mortal War, and would give no Quarter; but if (as 

(1) And wou'd therefore in all | Euphrates, there was a City called 
Probability haveopen'd their Gates | Bambyce. It was likewiſe named 
to Him, and have ſupplied him with | Edeſſa, and Hierapolis, or the holy 
whatc'er he wanted. He might bave I City. and by the Syrians Magoy: 
made thoſe Cities Places of Arms, | where the Goddeſs called Atarga- 
and have drawn from them every | tis was worſhipped with great 
thing neceſſary to puſh on his | Devotion. Lucian mentions this 
Conqueſts upon the common Ene- | Temple in his Treatiſe of the God- 
my. Inſtead of This, by return- | deſs of Syria, as the richeſt Spot 
ing into Syria, he loſt all thoſe|in the Univerſe, for Offerings 
Advantages, and had his Work to | low'd daily into it from: every 
begin a-new. Corner. „ | 
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| be underflood it wat) Craſſus, againſt the Conſent of 


the Romans, had invaded his Country purely to ſa- 
tisfy his own inſatiable Avarice, then their King would 
be more merciful, and taking pity upon Craſſus bis dotage, 
would ſend back thoſe Soldiers whonrhe looked upon ra- 
ther as beſieged, than in a Garriſon. Craſſus told them 
with an arrogant Air, that he would return his Anſwer. 


at Seleucia; whereat Vagiſes the Chief of them ſmi- 


ling, ſhew'd the Palm of his Hand, ſaying, Hair will - 


grow here, Craſſus, before Thou wilt ſee Seleucia z ſo 


they rerurned to their,King (1) Hyrodes, and told him 
that he muſt prepare for War. Several of the Romans 
that were in Garriſon in Meſopotamia, with great 
hazard made their eſcape, and told Craſſus the dan- 
ger was worth his Concern; for that They by ex- 
perience knew the number of the Enemy, and their 
manner of fighting, when they aſſaulted their Towns. 
And as it is the Cuſtom of People in a Fright to 
make the Objects ſeem greater then — really are, 


They added, that it was impoſſible to eſcape them by 


Flight, and as impoſſible to overtake them when they 
fed; that they had new ſtrange ſorts of Weapons as 
ſwift as fight, that pierced whatever they met with, 
before one could ſee whothrew; that their Cataphracti, 
or Men armed at all points, were ſo provided that 
they would beat down every thing that oppoſed them, and 
give way to nothing. This Account very much cooled 
the Courage and Reſolution of the Soldiers, for 
till then they thought there was no difference be- 
tween the Parthians, and Armenians and Cappado- 
cians, who tired Lucullus in following and pur- 
ſuing of them, and were perſuaded that the Difh- 


(i) Plutarch bere calls the King y Arſacides, and that Orodes, or! Hy- 
of Parthis, Hyrodes, whom he rodes, was the proper Name of 
had mentioned before under the this Prince. He was the Son of 
Name of Arſaces. Iam of Opini- | Phraates the ſecond, and obtain'd 
on that Arſaces was the Name] the Crown by the Murder of his 
General of this royal Family of the I elder Brother Mithridates. 


culty 
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culty of the War conſiſted only in the tediouſaeſs 
of the March, and the trouble of chafing Thoſe 


that durſt not come to handy-blows, ſo that the 
danger of a Battel was beyond their Expectation; 


| wherefore the Officers, among whom was Caffus the 
Queſtor, . adviſed Craſſus to proceed no further. at 
ures upon the Whole: 


preſent, but take new Mea 
At the ſame time the Soothſayers told him in pri- 


vate, that the Omens were unlucky, that the Sa- 
crifices were not acceptable, but portended diſmal 


Conſequences. This had no manner of weight 
with Craſſus, who hearken' d to None but Thoſe 
who exhorted him to proceed. ny 
But That which confirm'd him the moſt, and 
fortified him in his Reſolution, was the Arrival 
of Artuaſdes King of Armenia, who came to his 
Aid with fix thouſand Horſe, which were ſaid to 
be only the King's Life-guard, for he promiſed 


him ten thouſand Cuiraſſiers more, and thirty 


thouſand Foot, all to be maintained at his own 
Charges. This Prince perſuaded Craſſus to invade 
Parthia by the way of Armenia, where he would 
not only ſupply his Army with Forage, but his 


Paſſage would be more ſecure, by reaſon of the 


Roughneſs of the Country, and a continued Chain 
of Mountains, which were almoſt impaſlible to 
Horſe, in which the main Strength of the Par- 


_ #hians conſiſted. Craſſus returned him but cold 


Thanks for his readineſs to ſerve him, and the Splen- 
dour of his Aſſiſtance, and told him, he was re- 


ſolved to paſs ibro Meſopotamia, where he had left 


a great many brave Roman Soldiers; whereupon 
the Armenian took his Leave, and returned home. 
As Craſſus was paſſing his Troops over a Bridge, 
which he had built croſs the Euphrates, near a 
Town called Zeugma, many ſtrange and ſupernatu- 
ral Thunders were heard, and the Lightning flaſh'd 
upon the Army, and during the Storm, a Hurri- 
2” cane 
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MARCUS CRASSUS. | 
cane broke down the Bridge, and carried part of 
it away: And two Thunderbolts fell upon the 
very place where the Army was going to encamp; 
and one of the General's Horſes richly harnaſſed, 
ran away with the Groom upon his Back, leap'd 
into the River, and was ſeen no more. Ir is like- 
wiſe ſaid, that when they went to take up the 
great Standard, the Eagle turned its Head back- 
ward of its own Accord; and that after he had 
paſſed over his Army, as they were diſtributin 
the Proviſions among the Soldiers, they fi 
gave them Lentiles and Salt, which the Romans 
account ominous, and Tokens of Mourning, 
for which reaſon they are offered upon the 
Tombs of the Dead. 24 as Craſſus was ha- 
ranguing his Soldiers, he let fall a Word which 
ſtruck a great Terror in the Army; for ſaid he, I will 
break down the Bridge, that none of you may return; and 
when he perceiv'd the ill effect that inconſiderate 
Word had wrought among the Soldiers, inſtead of 
correcting it, or explaining what he meant by it to 
Thoſe who were ſo much concerned at it, he wou'd 
notdo it out of meer ſtubborneſs. In ſhort, when the 
uſual Sacrifice was performed for the purifying of 
the Army, the Prieſt preſenting him with the En- 
trails, he let them ſlip out of his Hand; and when 
he ſaw the Standers-by concerned at it, he laugh'd 
and ſaid, See what it is to be an old Man, but I'll 
hold my Sword faſt enough. . 
At the ſame time he began his March along the 
Euphrates with ſeven Legions, little leſs than four 


_ thouſand Horſe, and as many light-arm'd Soldiers. 


He had nor been long upon his March before his 
Scouts returned,declaring that not oneMan appeared, 
but that they ſaw the footing of a great many 
Horſes which ſeemed to retire and fly, as if they 

had been purſued z whereupon Craſſus conceived 
great hopes, and the Romans began to deſpiſe the 
Parthians, as Men that would not face W 
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ngagement 3 but Caſſius and the reſt ad- 


viſed him to refreſh bis Army in ſome of the Garriſon 


Towns, and remain there till they could get certain In- 
telligence of the Enemy; at leaſt to make towards Se- 
leucia, and keep by the River, that ſo he might have 
the convenience of Ships to bring him Proviſions, 
which might always accompany the Army, and the 
River would ſecure them from being environ d, and if 
they ſbould fight it might be upon equal terms. As 
Craſſus was conſidering hereupon, there came to 
the Camp an Arabian Tribune, named Ariamnes, a 
cunning ſubtle Fellow, and one who was the chief 
Cauſe of all the Misfortune that befel them. Some 
of Pompey's old Soldiers knew him, for he had 
ſerv'd with them under Him, and had received ſome 
Kindneſſes from him, and was therefore looked 
upon as a ſure Friend to the Romans. But he was 
now ſuborn'd by the King's Officers, and ſent to 
Craſſus to entice him, if poſſible, from the River 
and Hills into the Plain, where he might be ſur- 
rounded, for the Parthians deſired any thing rather 
than be obliged to meet the Romans face to face. 
This Trickſter coming into the Camp, began firſt 
by extolling Pompey as his BenefaQor, for he had 
a Tongue well hung, and it was hard to deter- 
mine whether he was more knaviſh, or eloquent. 


Then he ſeemed to admire the good Fortune of 
Craſſus, who was at the Head of an Army ſo fine, 


and well- appointed. He wonder'd at him for ſpin- 
ning out the War, and waſting his time in Prepa- 
rations, when his Feet were of more uſe to him 
than his Arms, againſt thoſe Men who taking with 
them the moſt valuable of their Effects, and all Thoſe 
for whom they had the greateſt Tenderneſs and 
Affection, had deſigned long ago to fly for Refuge 
to the Scythians or Hyrcaniant. But, continued he, 
ſuppoſeng they were to fight, at leaſt Tou ought to make 
what haſte You can, before the King, recovered out 4 
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his Fright, can draw bis Forces toget ber; for you ſee 


Surena and Syllaces who are ſent to amuſe You, and 
hindey your further Progreſs, but the King himſelf keeps 
at a Diftance, and has not the Heart to appear. But 
This was all a Lie; for Hyrodes had divided his 


Army into two Parts, with one he. in Perſon waſted 


Armenia, revenging himſelf upon Artuaſdes, and 
ſent Surena againſt the Romans, not out of Con- 


tempt as Some pretend, for there is no likelyhood 


that he ſhould deſpiſe Craſſus, one of the chiefeſt 


Men of Rome, to go and fight with Artuaſdes, and 


invade Armenia; but for my part I believe he ap- 
rehended the Danger, and therefore he expected the 
vent, and was willing that Surena ſhould firſt run 


the hazard of a Bartel, and circumvent the Enemy. 


Nor was this Sarena an ordinary Perſon, but for 
Wealth, Family, and Authority, the ſecond Man 
in the Kingdom, and for Courage and Proweſs he 
was the Furſt; neither was he exceeded by any in 


9 


Stature, and the Comelineſs of his Perſon. When - 


ever he travelled, tho' alone, he had a thouſand Ca- 
mels to carry his Baggage, two hundred Chariots full 


of Concubines, a thouſand Men compleatly armed for 


his Life- Guards, and a great many more light - arm'd; 
and for the Vaſſals and Slaves, that were in his 
Retinue, they amounted at leaſt to ten thouſand. 
Beſides This he inherited from his Anceſtors the 
Honour of ſetting the Crown upon the King's Head 


at his Coronation. It was Surena who recalled this 


very King Hyrodes from Exile, and reſtored him to 
the Throne. It was He who took the great City 
of Seleucia, where he was the Firſt that ſcaled the 


Walls, and with his own Hands beat off all Thoſe 
that oppos'd him. And though at that time he 


was not above thirty Years old, he was counted 
wiſe and diſcreet; wherein he had much the Ad- 
vantage of Craſſus, who was eaſy to be impoſed 


upon, firſt through his childiſh Confidence, and 


after · 
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Micrwards becauſe he was daſtarded and cow'd bx 
his Calamities. When Ariamnes, had thus work 4 
upon him, he drew him from the Rivers into vaſt 
Plains, by a Way that at firſt ſeemed pleaſant and 
eaſy, but afterwards very troubleſom by reaſon of 


the Depth of the Sand, without Trees and Water, 


and of ſo prodigious an Extent, that the Eye could ag 
not reach to the Limits of it; ſo that they were 


not only ſpent with Thirſt, and the Difficulty of 
the Paſſage; but thrown into the utmoſt Deſpair 
by an uncomfortable unbounded Profpe&t, where 
no Plant, Stream, Hillock, or green Herb was to 
be ſeen, and where they had nothing in View but 
Heaps of burning Sand, which like the foaming 
Waves of a tempeſtuous Sea, encompaſſed and ſwal- 
lowed up. his Battalions. This was ſufficient to 
make him ſuſpect he was betrayed, of which there 
was no room left to doubt after the Arrival of 


Meſſengers from Ariuaſdes. That Prince informed 


Craſſus, That he was engaged in a bloody War with 
Hyrodes, who had invaded his Country; ſo that now 
it was impoſſible for him to ſend him any Succours. 
Wherefore be adviſed Craſſus to turn back, and draw 
towards Armenia, where with their joint Forces they 
might give Hyrodes Battel; but if he would not fol- 
low that Advice, he conjured him at leaſt never to en- 
camp in any plain open Country favourable to the Ca- 


valry, but to keep cloſe to the Mountains. Craſſus out 


of Anger and Vanity diſdain'd to return him an 


Anſwer, but told his Meſſengers, That at preſent he 


was not at leiſure to mind the Armenians, but that in 
due time be would call upon them, and (1) puniſh Ar- 
tuaſdes for his Treachery. This Anſwer by no means 


pleaſed Caius, however he forbore giving any more 


of his Advice to Craſſus, who he ſaw could not re- 
(1!) He was offended at Artu- j withoutconfidering the Neceſſity he 


aſdes becauſe he did not ſend him 9 what it was that hin- 
the Succours he had promiſed him, I dered him from keeping his Word. 
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lih it, btit taking the Traytor aſide he vented his 

_ Spleen upon Him, and loaded him with Curſes. 
What euil Genius, O thou: worſt of Men, ſaid he; 
brought thee to our Camp, and with what Charms and 

" WH Potions haſt thou be witched Craſſus, and perſwaded” 

bim to fing bit Army into theſes unbounded Deſarts, 

Fa into this Abyſs of Sand, and to chuſe a March 
Fiter for a' Captain of - Arabian Robbers,” than the 

i General of a Roman Army? The Barbarian being 
an artful Fellow, and One who could turn 
Himſelf into all Shapes, anſwered Caſſius with great 

_ Humility, and conjured: him to have Patience yet 
a little longer. After This he' paſſed up and down 
through the Soldiers Files, and under Pretence of 
cheering them, asked in a Scoff, bat, do gau 
think you are marching through Campania, eupecting 
every where to find Springs, and Shades, and Baths, 
and Inns of Entertainment ?. You muſs conſider that youu 
are now traverſing the Confines, of Arabia and Aſſyria. 
Thus he managed them like Children, and before 
the Cheat was diſcoveted, he rode away: not but 
that Craſſus was privy to his going, for he had per- 

_ ſwaded Him that it was for His Service, and that 
he would go and contrive how to diſorder the Af- 
fairs of thè Enemy. It was obſerved that Craſſus 
came not abroad that Day in his purple Coat: Ar- 
mour, ſuch as the Roman Generals uſe to wear, but 
in a black Robe, and that as ſoon as he perceived 
ir, be went and changed it“ And the Standard- 
Bearers had much ado to take up their Eagles, which 
ſeemed to be fixed to the Ground, of Which Gr 
ſus took no other Notice than to laugh at it, and 
haſtening their March; he compelled his Infant 
to keep pace with the Cavalzy, till ſome few of the 
Scouts returned, and reported, that their Fellows 

were lain, and they hardly eſcaped, that the Ene- 
my was at hand, and reſalved to give them Battel. 


This Report brought a general Conſternation upon 
Vol V. 6 1 
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the whole Army, but no one was ſo ſenſibly affect 
| ed with it as Crafſks Himſelf. The Fright: and 


that Hurry of Tho 


and Himſelf was in the middle. 
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Confufion he was in impaired his Reaſon, and in 
ht he drew up his Army. At 
dvice of 2 4, and opened 


firſt he followed the 


the Ranks and Files as wide as poſſible, that they 

might rake up as 3 as could be, to pre- 
vent their being ſurrounded, 

| Horſe into the Wings; but afterwards 


and diſtributed the 


his Mind, he drew up his Army in a Square, an- 
made a Front every Way, each Front conſiſting of 
twelve Companies, to every one of which he al- 
lotted a Troop of Horſe, that no part might be de- 
ſtitute of the Aſſiſtance of the Cavalry, but rhar 
the hole Body being equally covered might char 
with the: greater Confidence and Alacrity. Ca 
commanded one of the Wings, young Craſſus t'other, 
Thus they march - 


ed on till they came to a little River named Boliſſin, 
a very — one in it ſelf, but very grate- 


ful to the Soldiers, who had ſuffer'd ſo much by 
Drought and Heat in their March over a barren 
and ſandy Deſart. Moſt of the Commanders were 


of the Opinion that they ought to remain there that 


Night, and inform themſelves as much as poſſible 


of the Number of the Enemies and their Order, 


and” ſo march againſt them at break of Day; but 


| Craſſus was ſo exalted ar the Eagerneſs of his Son, 


and the Horſemen that were with him, who de- 


fired and urged him to lead them on, and engage, 


that he commanded Thoſe that had a Mind to it, 
to eat and drink as they ſtood in their Ranks; and 
before they had all well done, he led them on, not 
leiſurely and by ſtops, as if he was going to Battel, 
but kept on his Pace as if he had been in haſte, till 
they faw the Enemy, contrary to their Expectation, 
neither ſo many nor ſo magnificently armed as the 
Romans æxpected; for Surena had cunningly hid bis 
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main Force behind the firſt Ranks, and to prevent | 
their being diſcovered 7 the Glittering of their - 
Armour, he commanded them to cover it with 
their Coats, and Skins of Beaſtse. 
| When both Armici were near, and ready to en- 
gage, the General had no ſooner given the Signal; 
FR immediately all the Field rung with a hideous 
Noiſe, and terrible Clamour z for the Parthians do 
not excite their Men to Action 'wirh Cortets and 
Trumpets, but with a fort of hollow. Inſtruments 
cover'd with Leather, and ſurrounded with Braſs 
Bells, which being beaten inceſſantly; and make 4 
. diſmal Noiſe, which ſeems compounded of the 
bellowing of wild Beafts, and violent Cracks of 
Thunder; for they wiſely confider'd that of all the 
Senſes, That of Hearin moſt effectually diſturbs 
the Mind, agitates the Potions. ng fubverts the Un- 
derftanding. When they had fofficieatly terrified 
the Romans with that ſtrange Naife, on a ſudden 
throwing off the Covering of their Armour, they 
ſeemed all on Fire from the poliſh'd Brightneſs of 
their Casks and Cuiraſſes, which were made of 
Margian Steel, more ſparkling than the Rays of the. 
Sun, and from the Brafs and Iron Trappings of their 
Horſes, At their Head appeared Surena, who was 
Himfelf the talleſt and comlieſt Man in the whole nn 
Army. The Sweetneſs of his Looks, and*Effemi- '  _- 
nacy of his Habit, did not promiſe ſo much Man- | | 
hood as he really was Maſter of; for his Face was 
painted, and his Hair parted, after the Faſhion of | 
the Medes, whereas the other Parthians look'd more | 
terrible, and with their Hair ſhaggy, after the 
Manner of the $:ythians.. Their firſt Deſign was | 
| 


with their Launces to beat down and force back 
the firſt Ranks of the Romans; but when they per- 
ceived the Depth of their Battel, and that the Sol- 
diers kept their Ground, they made aRetreat, and 
pretending to ſeparate > break their Orders, they 
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entompaſs'd the Romans round, ere they were u- 


ware of it. Then Craſſus commanded his Light - 


armed Soldiers to charge in, but they had not gone 


far, before they were received with ſuch a Shower 


of Arrows, that they were glad to retire amongſt 


the * ori. which was che firſt Occaſion of 


their Diſorder and Terror, when they perceived 
the Strength and Force of their Weapons, againſt 
which no Armour was of Proof, but they pierced 
through every thing- that came in,their Way. 'The 


Parthians divided themſelves, and began to ſhoot | 


from all Sides, without aiming at any particular 
Mark; for indeed the Order of the Roman Battel 


was ſo cloſe, that they could not miſs if they would, 


and the Wounds they gave were deep and terrible, 
not only on account of the Weight and Force of 


their Arrows, but from the Size and Flexibility of 


their Bows, which by their Pliantneſs almoſt join'd 
their two Ends together when they were bent, 
and by. their Length gave ſuch a Scope to the 
String, that the Arrow was drawn up to the Head, 
and diſcharged with ſuch an impetuous Rapidity, 
that nothing could withſtand it. Now were the 
Romans in a molt deſperate Situation, for if th 

kept their Ranks, they were wounded mortally, 
and if they quitted them, and charged the 
Enemy, tho' they could make no Impreſſion upon 
Them, they were ſtill equally Sufferers Themſelves. 


For the Parthians would run from them, and at 


the ſame time let fly at them; for of all the People 


in the World, next to the Scytbians, they are the 


moſt expert in that Art, which is wiſely contriv'd; 
for inFlyiog they ſave their Lives, and in Fighting 
they prevent the Diſhonour of a Flight. The Ro- 
mans at firſt had ſome Comfort to think, that when 
they had ſpent all their Arrows, they would either 
give over, or come to Handy-ttrokes; but when 
they underſtood that there were ſeveral Fur 
| "oo 
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loaded with Arrows in the Reer, and that when 


the firſt Ranks had diſcharged Thoſe they had, 


they wheeled off, and took more; then Craſſus, 
* no End of his Miſeries, was out of all Heart, 
and ſent to his Son to endeavour at all Events to 
engage the Enemy before he was quite ſurrounded, 
for it was at Him one of the Wings of the Par- 
thians chiefly aimed, and endeavour'd to take in 
the Reer; wherefore the young Man taking with 
him thirteen hundred Horte (a thouſand of 
which he had from Cæſhar) five hundred Archers, 
and eight Companies of the beſt armed Soldiers 
that were next at hand, he wheeled about, 


with a Deſign to charge the Partbians. But They, 


whether it was that they feared to ſtand an Army 
in ſo good Atray, (as ſome think) or elſe deſigning 


to entice young Craſſus as far as they could from 
his Father, turned their Backs and fled. Upon 


This young Craſſus crying out with a loud Voice, 


They dare not ſtand us, with full Speed purſued them. 


He had with him Cenſorinus and (1) Vegabacchus, 


both famous, One for his Courage and Proweſs, the | 


Other for being of a Noble Family, and an excel- 
lent Orator, both intimate Friends of Craſſus, and 
his Cotemporaries. The Horſe thus puſhing on, 
the Infantry ſtaid little behind, being exalted with 


Hopes and Joy, for they ſuppoſed they had already 
conquered, and now were only purſuing, till, when it 


was too late, and they were got too far from the main 
Body, they perceiv'd the Stratagem, for They that 
ſeemed to fly, now turned again, and a great many 
others joined them. Hereupon young Craſſus made 


a Halt, thinking that the Enemy, when they ſaw | 


them ſo few in Number, 'would venture to come 
to a cloſe Engagement. But the Barbarians placing 


(1) It is very plain that this Vegabacchus, or Megabacehus can 
Word has been corrupted, for note a Roman Name, | 
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catch hold of their Spears, and ſeizing on the Ene : 
my, they would pull them off from their _— 


/ 


Horſe, who wheeling round them ineloſed them on 
every Side, without cloſing with them, and ſcour- 
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ing the Fields they raiſed ſuch « Duſt from the 


Heaps of Sand wich which it abounded, that the 
Romans could neither ſee nor ſpeak to one another, 
and, for want of Room, tumbling together on 


Heaps, they were ſlain, not by a quick and eaſy 


Death, but with intolerable Pains and Copvulſions; 
for, rowling among the Darts, they lingered away 
of their Wounds, and when they would by force 
pluck out the barbed Arrows, they caught hold of 
the Neryes and Veins, ſo that they tore and tor- 
tured Themſelves. Many of them died thus, and 
They that ſurvived were incapable of Action; for 
when young Craſſus exhorted them to charge the 
Cuiraſhers, they ſhewed him their Hands nailed to 


their Shields, and their Feet ſtuck to the Ground, 
0 that they could neither fly nor fight, Where- 


fore he charged in briskly with his Horſe, and made 
a gallant Onſet; but the Fight was very unequal 
with reſpe& both to the Offenſive Part, and the 
Defenſive; for the Romans with their weak and 
little Javelins, ſtruck againſt Targets that were of 
tough raw Hides, or well-temper'd Steel; whereas 


the naked Bodies of the Gauls were expoſed to the 


ſtrong Spears of their Enemy. T were the 


Troops on whom he chiefly depended, and indeed 


he wrought Wonders with them, for they would 


and fling them on the Ground, where they cou 

ſcarce ſtir by reaſon of the Heavineſs of their Ar- 
mour; and many of the Gauls quitting their own 
Horſes, would creep under Thoſe of the Enemy, 


and ſtick them into the Belly. This made them un- 


ruly through the Exceſs of Pain, ſo that bounding 
and riſing upon their hind Feet, they threw their 
. 


in the Front, diſperſed their Light 
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MARCUS CRASSUS. 
Riders, and trampled upon Them and the — 


promiſcuouſly. But That which diftrefſed the Gauls 


moſt of all was the exceſſive Heat and Thirſt, to 
which they had not been aceuſtomed. They like- 


wiſe loſt moſt of their Horſes, for making full 
ſpeed againft the Partbian Cuiraſſiers they ran them 
ſelves upon their Spears and Javelins, ſo that they 


were forced to retire towards the Foot, and carry 
off young Craſſus, who was dangerouſly wounded, 


As they were drawing off they obſerved a ſandy 


Hillock at afmall Diftance from them, and retreated 
to it. Fhere tying their Horſes to one another, 
and placing them in the Middle, they joined their 
Shields together, and as it were intrench'd them- 
ſelves behind them, thinking ir would or ſome 
Defence againſt the Barbarians, bur it fell 


the Front, in fome meaſure, ſecures Thoſe who 
are behind; but when they are upon a Hill, the In- 


equality of the Ground making the Rear appear 
above the Front, they are All acuity expoſed to the 


miſſive Weapons of the Enemy. This was the Caſo 


of the Romans, who lay All open to the Aſfauk of 
the Barbarians, and had nothing to do, but be wail 


their inglorious Fate, which had brought them t 
an untimely End, without allowing them an Oppor» 


tunity of uſing their Arms, and making the Enemy 


ſenſible of their Valour. © * CEN 
Young Craſſus had with him two Greeks, who 
had ſettlec in a Town not far diſtant, called Carre, 
The Name of One of them was Hieronymus, and 


of the Other Nicomachus. Theſe Men preſſed him 


to retire with them to a Town called Iſchnæ, which 
had declared for the Romans, and was not far di- 


ſtant, But he generouſly reply'd, That th re wat ng 
Death fo cruel as to oblige him to abandow ſo many 
gallant Men, who bad ſacrificed their Lives for his 
Sake. Ar the fame time _ conjured them to pro» 


4 vide 


our quite 
contrary; for when Troops are drawn up on a Plain, 
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them. Then being unable to make uſe of bis own 


- Hand, which was difabled. by an Arrow, he 


preſented his Side to his Armour - bearer, and com · 
manded him to run him through. It is ſaid Cen-. 


ſorinus fell in the ſame manner, and that HVegabac - 


chas flew Himſelf, as did moſt of the Principal Offi- 
cers ; the reſt fell, behaving themſelves with 


much Courage and Reſolution. to the very laſt. 


The Parthians took about five hundred Priſoners, 


and when they had cut off the Head of the Son. 


they marched againſt; the Father, whoſe Affairs 
were in the following Poſture. After he had com- 
manded his Son to fall, upon. the Enemy, and Word 
was brought him that they were Hyingyagd the Ro- 
maus in hot Purſuit after them, and at the ſame time 
obſerved that He himſelf was not ſo vigorouſly at- 
tack d as before, for Many of them went to join 
Thoſe who were going againſt young Craſſus, he 
began to take Heart a little, and drawing his Army 
into an advantageous Poſt, expected every Moment 
when his Son would return from the Purſuit. 
Of all the Meſſengers his Son had ſent to adver : 
tiſe bim of his Danger, the Firſt fell into the 
Hands of the Barbarians, who put them ro the 


, Sword the Laſt hardly eſcaping, came and declared, 


That Publius was loſt, unleſs he had ſpeedy Suc- 


cours. At this News Craſſus was diſtracted by 3 


Croud of Paſſions, and ſo diſcompoſed in his Mind, 

that he had no longer the ufe of his Reaſon, being | 
on the one Hand fearful of the main Chance, and 
on the other careful for his Son's Preſervation, but at 


laſt he reſolved to move to his Aſſiſtance. In this Re- 
ſolution he order'd the Army to march; but that 


very Moment the Parthians, who were returning 
from the Defeat of Young Graſſus, arrived with 
loud Exclamations, and Songs of Victory, which 
render ' them ſtill more terrible. At the fame ome 

Vt their 
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their Drums and Tymbals ſeemed to rend the Air 

with a frightful Noiſe, and rung in the Ears of the 

Romans, who knew it was a Prelude to a freſn En- 7 
gagement. The Barbarians brought the Head of 
young Craſſus upon the Point of a Spear, and when 
they were come ſo near that it could be known, 
they asked with an inſolent Scoff who were his 
Parents, and to what Family be belonged, For, ſaid 
they, it is impoſſible that ſo brave and gallant a Gen- 
tleman, ſhould be the Son of ſo pitiful a Coward as + 
Craſſus. . This Sight diſmayed the Romans above 

all their other Calamities, for it did not incite them to 
that Courage to which Men are r- prompted 

by the Deſire of Revenge, but with a Horrour and i 
Trembling, that deaden'd them. In the mean time 
Craſſus behav'd himſelf with more Conſtancy and 

| Reſolution than uſual, and outdid Himſelf in this 
terrible Diſaſter. For he paſſed through the Ranks, 
and told them, This, dear Country-men, is my own 
Peculiar Loſs, but the Fortuns and the Glory of Rome 
is ſafe and untainted ſo long as Dou are ſafe; but if 
any one be concerned for my Loſs of the beſt. of Sans, let 
bim ſhew it in revenging him upon the Enemy Take 

away their Joy, revenge their Cruelty, nor be diſmayed 
at what is paſt; for whoever attempts great Matters, 
muſt meet with ſome. Diſappointments: Neither did 

| Locate overthrow Tigranes, nor Scipio, ' Antios 
chus, without Efufion of Blood: Our Anceftors have 
loft a thouſand Ships, on the Coaſts of Sicily, and bow 
many of ; their beft Generals and Commanders in Italy? 
and yet notuithſtanding theſe Loſſes; they never failed 
fo overthrow the Conquerors, for the State of Rome 
did not arrive to this Height: by Fortune, but by Per- 
ſeverance and Virtue. Craſſus endeavoured: by this 
Diſcourſe to revive the Courage of his Soldiers, but 
he hardly found One among them the better for 
what he ſaid; and when he order'd them to ſhout 
for the Bartel, he perceived the whole Army di- 

| | ; 9 ſpirited, 
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ſpitited, for the Shout They gave was faint, bot- 


low and unequal, whereas That of the Enemy was 


elear and bold. When they came to the Attack, 
the Light Horſe of the Parthians . flanked] the 
Wings of the Romans, and arinoy'd them with their 


Arrows, whilſt the Infantry attacking them with 
their Spears in the Front, drove them into a narrow. 


Space, and confined, as in a Pound, All but Thoſe 
who ruſh'd upon them with a defperate Courage, 
to avoid dying a moſt painful Death by their Ar- 
rows. For they could not do the Enemy much 
Damage, but they drew this Benefit from their 
Boldneſs, they were ſuddenly difparched by the 
large Wounds they received, for the Barbarians 
ed their long chick Spears with ſuch Violence, 


that they often run through two Men at once. 


In this Manner the Fight continued 'till Night 
came on, and parted them. When the . Parthians 
retreated, they declared in an inſulting Manner, That 
they would allow Craſſus one Night to mourn for the Loſs 
of bis Son, unleſs he thought it more expedient to his 


Affairs to go voluntarily, and ſurrender bimſelf to Ar. 


ſaces, rather than be forcibly carryed to him. Accord- 
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ingly they went, and encamped in Sight of the 


Roman Army, in a certain Aſſurance that the next 


eompleat their Victory. 


Day would be their Own, and that they ſhould 


This proved a moſt uncomfortable and diſmal 


Night to the Romans. They neither thought of 


| en, Dead, or taking Care of the Wound- 


d, who moſtly died under Pains unexpreflible; 
They were all employed in lamenting. their Own 
Misfortunes, for hey ſaw there was no Poſſibility 
of eſcaping either by remaining in their Camp till 
it was Light, or by committing themſelves under 
the Covert of the Night to that immenſe Plain, 
of which they could ſee no Bounds or Limits. Be- 
fides, their Wounded Men would not ſuffer them 


to 
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ta make uſe of this aſt Expediem: for o take them 
with them would retard their Flight, and if 
left them behind, their Cries and Moans would 
ive the Enemy Notice of what they were doing. 
Tho' they were ſenſible that Craſſus was theſl 
Cauſe of their deplorable Caſe, yer they were all 
defirous to ſee him, and hear what he had 2 
But He had thrown himſelf on the Earth in a 
mote Corner with his Head covered, and lay at (0 
a great Example of the Inſtability of Fortune to 
the Ignorant and Unthioking, but to the Wiſe and 


Conſiderate a more fatal Example of the Effect of 


Raſhneſs and Ambition, which would not ſuffer 
him to be fatisfied wich being the Firſt among ſo 
many Millions of Men, but made him think (2) he 
was inferior to all Mankind Wbilſt there were Tw 
that were his Superiors. 5 

Octavius his {comment nad Caf 0. camo to air 
on him, to rouſe and comfort him, but ſeeing him 
wholly abandoned to his unutterablo Grief, and 
SON: to all _ erer pe and Nene 


Ei kluerch in auen ce dener Ne ge rackt 
Laer repreſents Pace ver Mind of an > Perſons alt ck the 


KGeth ſuch d e, a there is bur One that reſuſath 15 : | 


ce in the Minds of Men | the Honour 5 Reſpect he 
Ignorant and Unthinking, who | due to his Character, This 0 
judge anly from outward Appear-/ poiſon all the Joy and Seticfattion 


ances, charge All upon the Incon-:| he conceived. dt ieeing Himſelf ad- 
0 0 ee as if She in her pom — * reſt of Mankind. 
wrought ſo terrible a ' This was the Caſe of R t 
Lene ha But the Wiſe and Con- Agagite, Whom Ahaſuerus had a 
ſiderate carry their Views farther ; | vanced, and ſob his Seat above all 
and They penetrate to the very the Privces that wore with him, Eſfth; 
Bottom, and. find that ortune, | iii. 1. and yet whilſt one Man 
that imaginary Being, is innocent, | Mordecai bowed not nor did bim 
and that theſe Calamities are] Reverence,he hadnoreliſh of allthe, 
owing to our own Raſhnels, and | Honours that had been done him. 
Ambition. | Yet all This avajleth Me nothing, 
(2) This is the true Nature, nd 7 long as I ſee 2 the Jew 


Spirit of Ambition. Nor only the fitting at the King 5s Gate, Chap. v. 


more W Digniry, and Eleva-" ver. 13. L 
they 


of 
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they called a Council of War, in which it was re- 
ſolved, that the Army ſhould march, and that the 
Camp ſhould be raiſed without Sound of Trumpet. 


A. 


At firſt there Orders were obſerved with a profound 


Silence, bur-it Was not long before the Sick and 


Wounded finding they were to be left behind, a 


2 Confuſion and Tumult, with an Outcry 
and Lamentation, ſeized the Camp, and a Trem- 
bling and Dread fell upon them, as if the Enemy 


were at their Heels; by which Means now and 


then turning back, now and then ftanding to their 


Order, ſometimes: taking up. the Wounded that 


followed, ſometimes laying of them down, they 


waſted all the time they had to ſpare, ſo that of all 
that Army three hundred Horſe only eſcaped un- 
der the Cenduct of Ignatius, who arriving about 
Midnight to Carræ, called to the Watch, and bid 
them tell Coponius the Governor that Craſus had 
fought a very great Battel with the Parthians, and 
without explaining himſelf farther, or telling wo 
he was, he made _ftrait to the Bridge Craſſus had 
aid over the Euphratts; by which Means he ſaved 
Hingſelf and bis Men, but was condemned by all 
the World for deſerting his General. However 


this Meſſage to Coponius proved of ya Service to 


Craſſus ; tor ſuſpecting by this - haſty and confuſed 
Delivery of himſelf, chat all was not well, he im- 


mediately ordered the Garriſon to be in Arms, and 


aſſoon as he underſtood that Craſſus was upon the 
Way towards him, he went out to meet him, and 
receiv'd him with his Army into the Town ; but 
the Parthians, although they perceiv'd their Diſ- 


lodgment in the Night, yet did they not purſue 


them; but as ſoon as it was Day, they came upon 
hoſe that were left in the Camp, and put no leſs 
than four thouſand of them to the Sword, and with 


their Light Horſe pick'd up a great many Straglers. 


One of the Lieutenants of Craſſus, called Vargonti- 
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horts from the Army loſt his Way, and was next 
Morning found on a rifing Ground by the Barba- 
rians, who attack'd him, and flew'the whole Party 
except Twenty, who with their Swords drawn 
forced through the thickeſt of the Enemy; whilft 
the Barbariaus admiring their Courage, opened 
their Ranks to the right and left, and let them paſs 
without any further Moleſtation to Carre. 
Soon after a falſe Report was brought to Sarena, 
that Craſſus with his principal Officers had eſcap'd, 
and that Thoſe who were got into Carre were 
but a confuſed Rout of inſignificant People, not 

worth any further Purſuit. Suppoſing x arora 
that he had loſt the very Crown and Glory of his Vi- 
ctory, and yet being uncertain whether it were ſo 
or not, and therefore not able to reſolve whether he 
ſhould beſiege Carre or follow Crafſus, he ſent one 
of his Interpreters to the Walls, commanding him in 
Latin to call Craſſus Himſelf or Caſſius, and tell them, 
that Surena demanded a Conference with them. As 
ſoon as Craſſus beard This, he embrac'd the Propo- 
ſal, and ſoon. after came up à Band of Arabians, 
who very well knew the Faces of Craſſus and Caſſus, 

as having been frequently in the Roman Camp be- 
fore the Battel. They having eſpied Caſſius from 
the Wall, told him, That Surena defired a Peace, 
and would give them ſafe Convoy, if they would make 
a League with the King his Maſter, and withdraw all 
their Gurriſons out of Mefopotamiaz and This be 
thought moſt adviſable for both Parties, before things 
came to Extremity. Caſſius greedily embracing the 
| Propoſal, deſired that a Time and Place might be 
appointed, where Craſſus: and Surena might have 
an Interview, The Arabians having charged them- 
ſelves with the Meſſage, went back to Surena, wha 
was not a little rejoiced that he had got Craſſus 
thus in the Toil; Wherefore he came up the next 


Day 


n, being ſeparated in the Night with three Co- 


SW LIFE of 
D with his Army, inſulting over the Romans; 
and declaring, that if they expected any Merey' 
they muſt inſtantly deliver up Craſſus and Caſſius. 
The Romans were much provoked at this double 
Dealing, adviſed Craſſus to lay aſide his long and 
fraicleſs Hopes of the Armenian Succours, and re- 
ſolve to fly. This Deſign ought to have been kept 
Secret from all the Inhabitants of Carre, till it 


was put in Execution, but Craſſus Himſelf could nor 


conceal it from the moſt treacherous of Mankind, 
Andromachus ; nay, he was ſo infatuated, as to chuſe 
Him for his Guide. The Parthians had from Him 
punctual Intelligence of all that paſſed 3 but it be- 
ing not cuſtomary with Them, and then eſpecially 
hazardous for them to engage by Night, Crafus 
choſe that time to begin his Flight; and the truſty 
Andromacbus, leſt he ſhould get the Start too far 
of his Purſuers, led him into Moraſſes, and Places 
full of Ditches and Incloſures, ſo that it was ex- 
cecding painful and vexatious to his 1 and 
Some there were who ſuppoſing, by theſe Wind- 
ings and Turnings of Audromachus, that no Good 
was. intended, reſolved to follow him no further 
and at laſt Ca/irs himſelf returned to Carre, and 
when his Guides, who were Arabians, adviſed him 
to remain there till the Moon was got out of Scor- 
io, he told them, That be was moſt afraid of Sa- 
girtariusz and ſo quickening his March he got 
with five hundred Horſe ſafe into 4/jria. Others 
there were, who having got honeſt Guides, took 
their Way by the Mountains called Sinnaca, and 
got into Places of Security by Day-break; theſe 
were five thouſand under the Command of Oct᷑avius, 
a very gallant Man: but Craſſus fared worſe for 
Andromachus had fo entangled him in the Fens and 
rough Ways, that before he could get clear of 
them, the Parthians were at his Heels. There were 
with him four Cohorts of Legionary Soldiers, a 
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mor ow Horſemen, with whom having with great 
Difficulty got into the Way, and not being above 
a Mile and half from Octavias, inſtead of going to 
join him, he retreated unto another Hill, neither 

Jo defenſible nor unpaſſable for the Horſe, but yer 
Ming under the Hills of Sinnaca, and continued in 
a long Ridge through the Plains. * OFavizs could 
ſee in what Danger the General was; and Him- 
ſelf, at firſt bur ſlenderly follow'd, came in to the 
Reſcye. Soon after the reſt upbraiding one ano- 
ther with Baſeneſs, in forſaking their Officers, 
marched down, and falling upon . the Parthians, 
drove them from the Hill, and compaſſing Craſſus 
about, and fencing him with their Shields, they 
declared that their General ſhould never lie expoſed 
to a Parthian Arrow, ſo long as there was a Man 
of them left alive. Surena therefore perceiving 
his Soldiers grew faint in their Attack, and know- 
ing that if the Romans ſhould ſpin out the Battel 
"till Night, they might then gain the Mountains, 
and be out of his reach, he betook himſelf to his 
uſual Craft; for ſome of the Priſoners were ſet free, 
who had heard a contrived Diſcourſe in the Camp, 
that the King did not deſign a War to be purſued 
with the utmoſt Extremity againſt the Romans, but 
rather by his 2 Treatment of Craſſus to make 
a Step towards a Reconciliation between the two 
Empires; and the better to carry on his Deſign, the 
Barbarians deſiſted from fighting, and Surena him- 
ſelf going gently towards the Hill, unbent his Bow, 
and held out his Hand, inviting Craſſus to an Agree- 
ment; and withal aſſured him, That the King his 
Maſter had thus far made Proof of the Roman Force 
and Courage contrary to his Inclinations, and in his own 
Defence; that now be deſired no other Contention, but 
That of Kindneſs and Friendſhip, by making a firm Al. 
liance, and permitting them 'to go away in Safety. 
Theſe Words of Surena Some received joyfully, and 
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cient Experience of their Perfidiouſneſs, and not be- 
ing able to aſſign any Reaſon for this ſudden Change, 
gave little Credit to them, and took rime to con- 
ider; but the Soldiers cried out and adviſed him 
to treat, afterwards. upbraided and affronted him, 
ſaying, That he expoſed Them to the Slaughter by con- 
ſtraining Them to fight againſt an Enemy armed, with 
aubom He had not the Courage to confer, tho' they appeared 
- before him and trourted him to it without their Armour. 
He tryed firſt to prevail with them by Intreaties, 
and told them, That if they would have patience till 
Evening, they might get into the Mountains and Paſſes, 
unacceſible for Horſe, and ſo be out of Danger of 
tbe Parthian Darts and withal he pointed our the 
Way with his Hand, entreating them not to neglect 
their Preſer vation, which preſented it ſelf to them. But 
when they muriny'd, and claſhed their Targets in 
a threatning Manner, he was over- powerd and 
forced to go; and turning about at parting, faid, 
Vu, Octavius and Petronius, and the reſt of the 
Commanders which are preſent, are Witneſſes of the 
Neceſſity 1 lie under, and of the Indignities and Violence 
"offered to my Perſonz however when You are got into 
- a Place of Safety, declare to all the World, that Craf- 


ſus periſb'd rather by the Sabiilty of his Enemies, than 


by the Treaſon and Perſidiouſneſi of his Friends and 
Countrymen. But Ofavius and Petronius would not 
Kay behind, or ſuffer him to go down by Himſelf, 


but attended him. As for the Lictors, They would 


likewiſe have waited upon him, but he diſmiſſed 
them. The Firſt Perſons the Barbarians ſent to 
meet and receive him, were two Mongrel Greeks, 
who leaping from their Horſes made him a-profound 
Reverence, and deſired him, in the Greek Language, 
to ſend Some of his Retinue before, that they might ſee 
that Surena was a Man of Honour, and that both He 
and Thoſe about bim were diſarm d. But Craſſus an- 
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: accepted the Offer; but Craſſus, Who had had ſufß⸗ | 
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ſwered, That if be hag entertained 'the' lu Concern 
for Life, ho would never have iniruſted himſelf in their 
Hands; but ſent two Brottiers, the Roſoir by Name, 
to enquire on what Foot they were to rreat,''and 
what the Numbers were te be on each Side. As 
ſoon as they appeared, Surenn ordered them to 


be ſeized; and advancing upon the Spur with the 


principal Officers of his Army; xs ſoon as he was in 
Sight, (1) What is it I ſee, ſaid he, a Roman En- 
peror on Foot, and Myſelf and Retinue on Horse bach f 
Bring him 4 Horſe immediately. But Craſſus replied, 
That there was no Error committed on either Side, for they 
Both met each according to the Cuſtom of his own" Coun- 
try. Surenà told him, Thas from that time forwaud 
there was a League betwixt the King his Maſter and 
the Romans, gut that Craflus- muſt go with him to the 
Banks of tbe Euphrates 70 ſign it; for you Romans, 
added he, are ſomething forgetfal of your Articles a 

Agreements, and ithevefort need ſome remarkable Sign to 
keep it in your Memory; and at the ſame time reached 
out his Hand to him. Cyafs gave order that one 
of his Padds ſhould be brought, but Surena on 
him, There was no need he 'fſhould put himſelf to that 
Trouble, for the King his Maſter had ſent him One as 
a Preſent; and immediately a Horſe with a golden 
Bit, and very rich Trappings, was brought up to 
him, and Himſelf forcibly put into the Saddle, 
by Some belonging to the King, who ſwitched the 
Horſe to make him go the faſter. O#avius was the 
Firſt that was'ſhock'd at this Uſage, and therefore 


ran, and ſeized the Bridle. At the ſame time 


Petronius, one of the Tribunes, and ſoon after the 


(1) This Barbarian, from an Ex- | gance that lay concealed under that 
ceis of Pride and Haughtineſs, fan- 
cied to himſelf that Craſſus came ly in bis Anſwer, which gave 
to him on Foot in Token of Hu-| him to underſtand that he came on 
mility and Reſpect; and Craſſus, ] Foot becauſ> it was apreeable' to 
Who clearly diſcovered the Arro· I the Cuſtom of his Countr . 
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Shewof Civility, rebuked it brave- 
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reſt of the Company: that attended Craſus, came 
in, and endeaygur'd:to ſtep the Horſe, and remove 
the Barbarians that ſurrounded him. Thus from 
pulling and thruſti "g gne another, they came to a 
Tumult, and ſoon, after to Blows. O avius draw- 
ing his. Sword, killed a Groom belonging to one 
of the Barbarians z and One of them getting behind 
Octavius, killed Him.  Petronias being without his 
defenſive Weapons received a Blow on his Breaſt, 
at which he leap'd from his Horſe unhurt. That 
very Moment Craſſus was killed by a Parthian called 


Pomaxaithres; Others ſay he was killed by ſome other 


hand, and that Pomaxaithres cut off his Head, and his 
Right Hand. But both the One and the Other 
are founded only upon Conjecture. For of all Thoſe 
that were then preſent, Some of them were killed as 
they were fighting near Craſſus, and the Reſt taking 
to their Heels got to their Comrades upon the Hill. 

The Parthians followed them thither cloſe, and 
told them, that Craſſus had indeed received the Pu- 
niſhment he juſtly deſerved, but that Surena invited 
the reſt to come down from the Hill without Fear, 
giving them his Word for. their Safety. Upon this 
Aſſurance Some of them came down, and ſurren- 
dered; the Reſt taking the Advantage of the 
Night diſperſed. Bur of Theſe very Few got ſafe 
off; moſt. of them being chaſed by the Arabians the 
next Day, and put to the Sword. It is generally 
ſaid, that in all twenty thouſand Men were flain, 
and ten thouſand taken Priſoners. Surena ſent the 
Head and Hand of Craſſus to Hyrodes the King, 
who was then in Armenia. At the ſame time he 
cauſed a Report to be ſpread about that he was 
bringing Craſſus alive to Seleucia, and prepared a 
ſort of burleſque ' Proceſſion, which by way of 
Inſult and Deriſion he named his Triumph. He had 


among his Priſoners a Roman called Caius Paciauus, 


who very much reſerabled Craſſus. Him they dreſſed 
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ina Barbarian Habit, inſtructed him to anſwer to the 
Title of Craſſus and Emperor, and made him precede 
on Horſeback at the Head of the Troops. A Band 
of Trumpeters and Lictors marched before him, 
bearing the Rods and Axes, and mounted upon Ca- 


mels. They hung the empty Purſes of the Romans 


at the Ends of the Rods, and fixed the Heads of the 
Slain freſh bleeding on the Points of the Axes. He 
was followed by a Company of Courtezans of Se- 
leucia, All excellent Muſicians, ſinging Songs full of 


ſcurrilous Reflections upon the Effeminacy and 


Cowardice of Craſſus. | 
The Deſign of rhis burleſque Shew was to amuſe, 
and divert the People. But what followed had 
ſomething in it more grave and ſerious. Surena, 
not content with this Farce, convened the Senate 
of Seleucia, (1) and produced before them the ob- 


ſcene Writings of Ariſtides, called the Mileſiacts. 


This was not a Forgery contrived on purpoſe to 
blacken the Romans, for thoſe Works were really 
found in the Baggage of Roſcius, and gave Surena 
2 good Handle to refſect upon the Romans, who were 
not able even in the time of War, to abſtain 
from ſuch wanton Writings and Practices. How- 
ever when Surena had done all he could to expoſe 
and exclaim againſt the Manners of the Romans, it 


appeared to thoſe Senators that #/op ſpoke like a 


wiſe and knowing Man, when he ſaid, (2) That 


(1) Here we have a General of Mileſiacks, wherein he gave too 
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the Parthiani, vrho in order to decry 
the Romans, and render them ri- 
diculous, produceth an obſcene 
Book which was found among the 
Baggage of One of the Officers. 
This Ariſtides was an Hiſtorian of 
Miletus, and acquired a great Re- 
putation by his Hiſtory of the 
Tranſactions in Sicily, by a Trea- 
tiſe of vyhat paſſed in Irah, and a 
Hiſtory of Perſia; but he 'ditho- 


noured and deſtroy'd it All by his 


wanton a Deſcription of the gallant 
Adventures, or rather the abomina- 
ble Debauches practiſed in Miletus. 

(2) This Fable in AÆſop was 
never better applied than upon this 
Occaſion. Surena could ſee and 
reflect upon a Roman Officer for 
reading ſuch filthy Writings, but 
he could .not ſee the Abominable 
Life be led Himſelf, full of Debauch 
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all Men carry a Wallet on their Sboulders; that in the 
Part Before they lay their Neigbbours Faults, and in 
That Behind their Own. For they obſerved that Su- 
rena had put into the fore part thoſe Mileſau Ob- 
ſcenities, and in That behind his own Voluptuouſ- 
neſs and Senſuality in that Infamous Retinue he 
dragged after him, which gave Ground to believe 
that (1) another Sibaris was to be found in the 
Midft of Parthia z for he was followed by an 
infinite Number of Chariots, which were for the 
Uſe of his Concubines, and an Equipage ſuitable to 
it; ſo that his Army reſembled Vipers, and that 
ſort of Serpents called Scytalæ; for the Head look'd 
terrible with Spears, Arrows, Darts, and Horſe- 
men, but the Tail conſiſted of Curtezans, Muſick, 
Songs, Diſſolution and Debauch. (2) Roſcius in- 
deed was not to be excuſed; but ſure the Parthians 
had forgot (when they exclaimed thus at the Mile- 
Facks) that many of the Royal Line of the Ar/acide 
had been born of Mileſian and Jonian Strumpets. 
Whilſt theſe things were doing, Hyrodes had ſtruck 
up a Peace with the King of Armenia, and made a 
Match between his Son and that Prince's Daughter; 
their Feaſtings and Entertainments were very ſump- 
tuous, and ſometimes ſome Grecian Compoſitions 
ſuitable to the Occaſion were recited amongſt them: 
for Hyrodes was not altogether ignorant of the Greek 
Language; and ö was ſo expert in it, that 
he wrote Tragedies, Orations, and Hiſtories, Some 


(1) Sibaris, a Town in Lucania,| man Officer; but beſides the In- 
was the Seat of Luxury and Effe-| juſtice of condemning a whole 
minacy. Her uncommon Felici-| Nation for the ſake of one De- 
ties, and that Pitch of Grandure to] bauchee, it became neither Surena 
which Fortune had raiſed her, flung | nor the Parthians to reflect thus 
her into an Exceſs of Luxury and | upon the Mileſzacks, fince ſeveral 
Debauch, which in time proved | of their Princes were the Fruit of 
her Ruin. ; ſuch Abominations. This Re- 

(2) Plutarch very juſtly con-] flection is very judicious, 
demng the Corruption of this Ro- 80 5 
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of which are ſtill extant, Whilſt they they were 


in the Height of their Feaſting and Merriment, 
Sillaces arrived one Night at the Palace Gate with. 
the Head of Craſſus. The Tables were (1) not yet 
removed, and in the Moment whilſt 7a/or an ex- 
cellent Tragedian of the City of Tralli was repeat- 
ing ſome Pieces of the Baccbanals of Euripides, and 
the Tragical Adventures of Pentbeus and his Mo- 
ther Agave, and whilſt All that heard him were ap- 
plauding him, Sillaces enter'd into the Hall, adored 
the King, and laid at his Feet the Head of Feste 
At the Sight of This the Parthians clap'd their 
Hands, and made the Hall ring with their Accla- 
mations and Applauſe. The Waiters by the King's 
Order invited Cillaces to ſeat himſelf at the Table, 
whilſt Jaſon delivering to one of the Mimi the Ha- 
bit of Pentheus, and dreſſing himſelf in that of Agave, 


took up the Head of Craſſus, and like a real Ba- 


chanal full of Enthuſiaſm ſung that Part, where A. 
gave deſcending from the Mountains, and bearing 
upon her Thyr/us the Head of Pentheus, which ſhe 


fancied to be the Head of a young Lion, faith, 


We've hunted down a Lion's Whelp to-day, 
And from the Mountains bring a Noble Prey. 


The whole Company were highly delighted with 
thoſe Verſes; and as they continued to ſing the 
following Lines, which are a Dialogue between 
Agave and the Chorus, and where the Chorus asks, 


Cho. What happy Hand the fatal Monſter flew ? 
Ag. I claim that Honour to my Courage due. 


(1)So it ought to be read * ble. Or if the Text is to ſtand 
Negative, £T1puivar jpey £1.95 ay without the Negative, che Tables 
uſt removed, it muſt be un- 


c TpdmeC at, the Tables were not | wore j 


taken away, They were not riſen 
from Table, for it follows after, 
that the Guards by the King's Or- 


der made Siljaces fit down at Ta- 1% 


derſtood that the Meat was taken 


off, and Fruiti ſerved up in its ſtead» 


which was called the Second Ta- 
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Satires continued in Vogue tor 


Trageqdies after the Manner of the 


they clap'd them All to the End 


Pomaxanithres, who was ſitting at the Table, roſes. 
and would have taken the Head from Jaſon, inſiſt- 
ing that thoſe Words were more properly to be 


ſung by Him than that 
of Craſſus was an Honour 


Actor; ſince the Death 
due to Him. The King 


was highly pleaſed at this Scuffle; and, according to 
the Cuſtom of the Parthians, gave Pomaxaithres 


the Reward due to Such as had killed the Gene- 


ral of the Enemy, and to Jaſon the Actor he gave a 
Talent. Thus truly Tragical did Craſſus's Expedition 


prove, ending in what they call an (1) Exodium. Bur 


(1) The antient Romans had a 
Kind of Farce called Satires, con- 
fiſting of Songs and Dances, and 
Pieces of Wit indifferent]y levelled 
at the Spectators as well as Actors, 
but with a due Regard to the 
Laws, and to Decency. Theſe 


two hundred and twenty Years 
together, till Livius Andronicus 
had the Courage to write juſt 


Grecians. This new way of 
writing pleaſed ſo much, that the 
Satires lay neglected, whilſt the 
Poets Themſelves acted their own 
Pieces; but after they had given 
them to the Players, the Roman 
Youth reſtored them to the The- 
atre, and repreſented them at firſt 
between the Acts of their Trage- 
dies inſtead of the Chorus; for 
as the Subjects of thoſe Farces 
were broken and Incoherent, they 
could eaſily be ſeparated. At laſt 


of their Tragedies, eſpecially 
Thoſe called the Atellane Trage- 
dies, and at the ſame time they 
changed their Name of Satires into 
that of Exodium, that is Iſſue or 
Conclu/roz, becauſe they acted 


yet 


remarkable is, that the Players 
acted thoſe Farces under the ſame 
| Masks, and in the ſame Habits 
they had uſcd juſt before in the Tra- 
gedy, as if they were ſtill repre- 
ſenting the ſame Perſons, and per- 
forming the fame Parts; and This 
gives us a true Senſe of the Paſ- 
ſage here in Plutarch, which has 
never been rightly explaiaed. For 
We find that the ſame Perſons, who 
acted in the Bacchanals, continue 
to act in this Farce with the Head 
of Craſſus. But it may be ſaid 
hat the Word Exodion fignifi- 
ed properly among the Greeks, not 
a detach'd Piece play'd after the 
Concluſion of the Tragedy, but the 
End, the Ugravelling of the Trage- 
dy itſelf, as may be ſeen in Ariſtotle; 
and This is very true. In this 
Senſe Plutarch bath employ'd the 
Word at the End of the Life of 
Pelopidas, and That of Alexander, 
where it is very plain that Exodion 
is made uſe of ro ſignify the End, the 
working up of the Tragedy. And 
why theretore is it not taken here 
in the ſame Senſe? This is the 
Reaſon. In the Lives of Pelopi- 
das, and Alexander, he treats of 
the Adventures of Grecians, and 


them at the End of their Trage- 


conſequently makes uſe of ſuch 


digs, But That which is moſt Ideas and Expreſſions as are fa- 


Miliar 


1 


cc et hed ne . 


out of meer Envy ro his 


turned to a Dropſy, 
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yet the divine Juſtice fail d not to puniſh both 285 
rodes for his Cruelty, and Surena for if Perj Jie . 

Surena not long after Mr to death by 75 
ory; and Hyrades Him- 
ſelf having loſt bis Son Pacorus (who was flain in a 
Fight with the Romans) falling into a Diſeaſe which 
had Acbnite given him by 
his ſecond Sori Porte: (1) The Poiſon working 
only upon the Piſeaſe, and carrying away the drop- 
ſical Matter with it, the King began to tecover 


at leaſt b 
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on the ſudden; ſo that Phraates at length was 


wich Ae Pillow. 
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The can Yar "FT of. Craſſes with We 
I N hi Compariſon, Ne 7 in the a heat 
1 low that the Wealth of Nicias, compared with 
That of Cr rafſus, was accumulated by more honeſt, or, 


the Adventures of a Roman, and 


for that reaſon makes choice of 


ſuch Ideas and Expreſſions as are 
known amongithe Romans. Here 
the Tragedy itſelf. concludeth wich 
the Death. of g raſſus, -and That 
which is all din,the King's 
Palace, is a Repreſentation of two 
Things, the Tragedy, and the 
Exodion; the Paſſages. out of the 
Bacchanals of Euripides That i is the 
Tragedy; and Thar which follows 
between Faſon and Pomaxaithres, 
about the Head of Craſſns, That 
is the Exodion.. 

(1) This is a very remarkable 
Circumſtance, the Poiſon proved 
3 Remedy to the Dropſy, and the 


forced to take the uy comes and ſti &d Kin 
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y Means leſs blameable, (2) Ir is true, no 


miliar to 5 — and in This of 
Craſſus he gives us an Account of 


| Dropſy bigoted iche Poifon 1 
having. che Effect intenged by . 


That a7 end ym and Flawesof the 


Poiſon, dried up the watry Hu 
Sorel: the Drophy.andth 0 ofe Hu- 


mours extinguiſh'd Ther Flank of” 
the Poiſon; 155 
( We have Wd. the Work N in 


the ines condemn'd gp of, g 
Mouth of a Heath cauſe 
Thoſe who are emplo ab 


Service, come to a 2 8 
untimely End, by reaſon or the; 

peſtilential Vapours that abound in 
them. So that the Means, Nicias 
made uſe of to enrich himſelf, are 
not allowable any otherwiſe than 
as they are compared with Thoſe 
of Craſſus, which were more un- 


Juſt and heinous, 
H 4 one 
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e can approve. the, Works Nicias carried on in 
the Mines, where they ulyally employ, Profligates, 
or Barbarians, moſt of them in Chains, who pe- 
riſh-fooger or later in thoſe unwholſome ſubterra · 
negus Caverns, But if We compare this Manner 
of acquiring Wealth with That of Craſſus, who 
enrich'd _himſclf either by Hias Profcriptions 


and Confiſcations, or by the Purchaſe of Houſes, 


which | bought when they were on Fire, an 

1 2 He deemed. impoſlible to ſave them frem 
the Flames, we ſhall find it more allowable, and 
more becoming a Man gf Probity. Craſſus pub- 
lickly and profeſſedly made uſe of thoſe Arts as 
other Men do of Husbandry, and of placing their 
Money out to Intereſt; and for thoſe other Crimes, 
with which he was charged, and which he always 
denie« pb as taking Maney for his Vete inthe 
Senate, His pillaging his Allies, his courting Wi- 
dows to be made their Heir, and concealing Cri- 
minals in his Houſe for Reward; Theſe are thing 


of which Nicias never, fell under the. Jeaſt. Suſpi- 


eion. On the contrary, he was rather laugh'd at 
for giving Money to 'Sycophants, mietely out of 
timorouſneſs; a Courſe indeed that would by no 
7 Mt n 45 * 17 * 

means hecome a Pericles ot Ari ſtides; but was ne- 


ceſſary ſor Him, who by nature was deſtitute of 


good Aſſurance. It was for | juſt ſuch, an Action 
as This,. that Lycurgus the Orator afterwards va- 
Jued himſelf to the People; for being accuſed of 
having bought off one of thoſe informing Syco- 
phants'with Money, and ſtopp'd his Mouth, 7+ i 
4 great Pleaſure to Mo, faid he, 10 reflect, that having 
adminifired your Affairs for ſo long 'a time, I am at 
laft atcuſed rather for giving than receiving. If we 
conſider them with reſpect to their Expences, we 
ſhall find Thoſe of Nicas to flow from a publick 
Spirit; for He with a laudable Ambition Fapenced 
vaſt Syms in Offerings to the Gods, endowing 

| LEO! Schools, 


on Craſſus with Nicias. 
Schools, and in publick Shews. It may perhaps 
be ſaid, that all that Nicias laid out this way, and 
the whole Eſtate that remained to him after, was 
but a Mite in Compariſon to what Craſſus ſpent 
at one time, (1) when he feaſted ſo many Milli- 
ons of People, and gave them whereupon to live 
for a long time after. To This I anſwer, that it 
is well known'thar Vice is nothing elſe but an Ir, 


regularity, and Contrariety in the Manners, eſpe- 


cially when We ſee a Man apply That to ho- 
neſt and laudable Purpoſes, which he had been 
gathering by diſhoneſt and ſhameful Methods. 
So much for their Riches, and the Uſe they made 
of them. As for their Management ia Publick 
Affairs, no Craft, Injuſtice, or arbitrary Action, 
can be objected to Nicias; On the contrary, he 
was triek'd by Aleibiades, and whenever he had 
Occaſion to appear in the Aſſemblies of the 
People, he conſtantly behaved himſelf with great 
Fear and Precaution. Whereas Craſſus was gene- 
rally blamed for his Infidelity, Prevarication, and 


Fickleneſs in his Friendſhips and Enmities. And as 


for Violence, he cannot Himſelf deny his hiring 
Aſſaſſines to murder Cato, and Domitius, that he 
might the better compaſs his Ends, and obtain the 
Conſulate. Then at the Meeting of the People for 
diſpoſing of the Provinces, Many were wounded, 
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(1) He bas forgot the Tenths of 
his Eſtate which he ſacrificed to 
Hercules, as he has told us in the 
Beginning of his Life. But we 
find here a very remarkable Opi- 
nion. or judgment of Plutarch. 
Craſſus had devoted the Tenths of 
all his Subſtance to Hercules, he 
had entertained the whole Body of 
the Roman People at a magnifi- 
cent Feaſt, and at the fame time 
diſtributed among them Corn ſuf- 
ficient to ſerve each Perſon for 


three Months together. Niciat 
had only made ſome Off:rings of 
ſmall Value, and preſented 2 few 
Shews and Interludes to the Peo- 
ple, All which cou'd be confider'd 
as next to Nothing, when com- 
pared to what Craſſus had expended, 
and yet Plutarch gives Him the 
Preference, and looks on — 2 
Liberality as vicious, as the Rea- 
_ will obſerve from what fol- 
OS. | 


and 
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and Four killed out- right. And This puts me in 


mind of a Paſſage which I had forgot in the Re- 


lation of his Life, which was that he ſtruck with 
his Fiſt one Lucius Analius a Senator, for contra- 
dicting him, and drove him out of the Court bleed- 
ing. As Craſſus was to be blamed for his Tyran- 


nical and Arbitrary Courſes, (1) ſo is Nicias no leſs 
to be condemned for his Puſillanimity, and Mean- 
neſs of Spirit, which made him ſubmit himſelf to 
the baſeſt and moſt profligate ſort of Villains; but 
in this reſpe&, Craſſus ſhewed himſelf more. Noble- 
ſpirited and Magnanimous; who having to do not 
with ſuch Fellows at Cleon or Möerbolus, but 
with the Magnificence of Cz/ar, and the three 
Triumphs of Pompey, would not ſtoop, but brave- 
ly bore up againſt their Joint-Intereſts; and car- 
ried the Dignity. of Cenſor even from Pompey Him- 
ſelf. For à Miniſter that truly loves his Country 
ought not to regard how invidious the thing is, 
but how noble and uſeful, and by the greatneſs of 
his Intereſt to overpower Envy; but if he will 


be always aiming at ſecurity and quiet, and yield to 


Alcibiades upon the Bench, and to the Lacedæmo- 
nians at Pylus, there are opportunities enough of 
Retirement, and he may fir ſnug in a Corner at A. 
thens, out of the noiſe of Buſineſs, and weave to 
himſelf Garlands of dull and quiet Inactivity. (2) 
His deſire of Peace indeed, and to finiſn that te- 


- .(1) If hot and fiery Natures, 
like That of Craſſus, are dange- 
rous in a State, ſolikewiſe are thoſe 
ti morous unmanly Spirits, which 
can ſtoop to the vileſt and moſt 
infamous of the People, as did 
Nicias, For which Reaſon Plu- 
zarch very juſtly prefers in this 
Reſpe& the Boldneſs of Craſſus to 
Nicias bis Timidity. For at leaſt 
this Boldneſs carries in it a Sort of 
State and Magnanimity, worthy 
of Commendation, eſpecially if 
we conſider that the Antagoniſts 


Craſſus had to deal with, were 0- 
cher Sort of Men than Thoſe who 
oppoſed Nicias. TED 
(2) I wiſh every Commander 
that breathes nothing but War 
and Triumphs would ſeriouſly con- 
fider this Paſſage in Plutarch, who 
calls this Defire of Nicias for a 
Peace a divine Deſire, and aſſures 
us that his Endeavours to put an 
End to the War are preferable to 


he had added the Indian Seas to 


the Roman Dominions. 
dious 


all the Exploits of Craſſus, though 


Craſſus with Nicias. 


dious War, was a Divine and truly Grecian Deſigns 
nor does Craſſus deſerve to be compared to Him. 


on this Account, although he had cnlarged the 
Roman Empire from the Caſpian Sea to the Indian 
Ocean. However, in a State where there is ſome 
ſenſe of Virtue left, a powerful Man ought nor 
to give way to the Ill- affected, or expoſe the Go- 
vernment to Thoſe that are uncapable of it, nor 
ſuffer . high Truſts to be committed to Such as 
want common Honeſty. This did Nicias, who by 
his Connivance raiſed Cleon, a Fellow remarkable 
for nothing but his loud Voice and brazen Face, 
to the command of an Army. Indeed I do not 
commend Craſſus, who in the War with Sparta- 


cus was more forward to fight than became a diſ- 


creet General, though he was put upon it by a 
point of Honour, leſt that Pompey by his coming 
ſhould rob him of the Glory of the Action, as 
Mummius did Metellus at the taking of Corinth - 


But Nicias's Proceedings are inexcuſable; for he 


did not yield up to his Competitor the Charge of 
Captain-General at a time when there was any 
likelyhood of Succeſs; but when he knew the Ex- 
pedition would be very hazardous, he then reſolved 
to take care of One, and left the Common-wealth 
to ſhift for itſelf; in which he acted very contrary 
to Themiſtocles, who when he ſaw a Man of no 
Merir, an ignorant unthinking Fellow, like to be 
named Caprtain-General in the War againſt the Per- 


ſians, which would have brought the State into 


manifeſt Danger, he bought him off with a round 
Sum of Money, and made him drop his Pretenſi- 
ons; neither did he act like Cato, who put up to 
be Tribune of the People in a critical Conjuncture, 
when he ſaw the Times were like to be full of 
Trouble and Danger. But Nicias reſerved himſelf 
for the Commune. when he was to march againſt 


Minoa, Cithera, or the poor Melians, but drew his 


Neck 
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Neck out of the Collar, when they were to buckle 
with the Lacedæmonians; and committed the Fleet, 
the Soldiers, their Arms, and the Command, at a 
time when the Exigence of their Affairs required 


an Officer of conſummate Wiſdom and Experience, 


to the Unskilfulneſs and Temerity of Cleon. Where- 
in he not only betray'd his own Honour, but the 
Intereſt and Preſervation of his Country. For this 
Reaſon he was afterwards in a manner preſs'd to 
the Sicilian Expedition, in ſpite of all he conld fay 
or do to get himſelf excuſed from it. For Men 
generally believed that his Backwardneſs to it did 
not proceed from any reaſonable Grounds he had 
within himſelf of the Inexpediency of the Expe- 
dition, but was the Effect of Sloth and Effeminacy, 
which induced him to deprive his City, as much 
as in Him lay, of the Conqueſt of Sicily. Bot after 
all, This is a great Sign of the high Opinion they had 
of him; tho? he was always averſe to War, and ear- 
neſtly declin'd the Command, yet they always 
itch'd upon him as the moſt experienced and a- 
ble General they had. Whereas Craſſus, though 
he always deſired it, yet he never could obtain it 
but in the Servile War, and then he got it for 
want of other Officers; Pompey, Metellus, Lucullus, 
and his Brother, being otherwiſe employed; altho 
he was at that time at his higheſt Pitch of Inte- 
reſt and Reputation. Which makes it probable 
that even They who were moſt in his Intereſt, 
were perſuaded, with the Comic Boer, that he was 
fit for any thing but War. But this Perſuaſion was 
of no Benefit to the Romans, who were over-powered 


by his inordinate Ambition, and Deſire to com- 


mand. In a Word, the Athenians ſent Nicias to 
the Sicilian War againſt his Will, and Rome againſt 
Hers was engaged by Craſſus in the Parthian. 
Craſſus was the ſole Inſtrument of the Calamities that 
befel the Romans, but Athens was the Cauſe — - 

| Ole 


Craſius with Nicias. 
Thoſe that befel Nicias. However even in This, 


Nicias is more to be commended, than Craſſus to be 


condemned. For Nicias, like a wiſe experienced Cap- 
tain, would not ſuffer himſelf to be miſ- led with 
thoſe vain imaginary Hopes, that had infatuated his 
Fellow- Citizens, but 2 uſe of all his 
Power to prevent the Sicilian Expedition; and (i) 
Craſſus on the contrary excited the Romans to the 
War againſt the Parthians, as to an Undertaking 
that could not fail of Succeſs, in which indeed he 


was deceived, but we cannot deny him the G 


of having aimed at great things; for whilſt Cæſar 
was reducing the Welt, and ſubduing the Gauls, 
the Germans, and the Britons, He in the mean 
time was for planting the Roman Eagles in the 
Eaſt, for ſubduing Aſia, and puſhing his Conqueſts 
to the [ndian Ocean. Which was no more than 


what Pompey aimed at, and Lacullus attempted. 


But They were Perſons of a ſedate Temper, and 
preſerved their Reputation with all Mankind, tho” 
they engaged themſelves in the ſame Project with 
Craſſus, and had the ſame Ends in View. For 
when the Province of 4/ia was afligned to Pom- 
pey by, a Decree of the People, the Senate op- 
poſed it with Vigour; and when News was brought 
to Rome that Cz/ar had overthrown three hun- 
dred thouſand Germans, Cato moved in full 
Senate to have him delivered up to the Van- 
quiſhed, ro avert the Anger of the Gods from 
Rome, and throw it on the Head of Him, who 


had violated the Treaties. But the People laugh- 


(1) Here we find à great In- ¶ taking leſs difficult than he found 
ſtance of Plutarch's Judgment and fit. Nay, he goes further, and is 
Wiſdom. He commends Nicias | for juſtifying bim by the Exam- 
for oppoſing the Sicilian Expedi- | ples of Pompey and Lucullus, and 
tion, and yet he will not blame ] the extravagant Rejaicings of the 
Craſſus for exciting the Romans | People upon the News of Ceſar's 
to undertake That againſt Parthia, Victories over the Germans, 
becauſe he thought it an Under- | 


ing 


The Compariſon of - 
ing at Cato's Motion, decreed Supplications for fif- 
teen Days rogether, in return to the Gods for ſo 


- ſignal a Victory. How then would they have 


behaved: themſelves, how exceſſive would their Joy 
have been, if Craſſus had ſent them Word from 
Babylon that He was victorious, and that paſſing 
from thence into Media, and Perſia, and over-run- 
ning Hyrcania, Suſa, and Bactria, he had reduced 


all thoſe Kingdoms to Roman Provinces? In a 


Word, (1) if Juſtice is to be violated, as Euripides 
has it, and we grow impatient of Repoſe, and have 
no taſte of gur preſent Enjoyments, it is not to be 
violated for the ſake of fo inconſiderable a Place as 
Scandia, or to raſe Mende, or go in Chace of the 
Eginetæ, who have abandoned their own Country, 
and like Birds ſhelter'd themſelves in foreign Cli- 
mates, but it muſt be for more valuable Purpoſes; 
we are to ſet a higher Price upon Injuſtice, and 


not commit it for every trifle, as if Juſtice was a 


vile worthleſs thing beneath our Notice. For 
They who cry up Alexander's Expedition to the 


Sky, and condemn Thar of Craſſus, are in my Opi- 


nion much in the wrong, and do not judge of the 
Actions of the One or the Other from the Nature 
of them, but from the Event. | 

If we conſider them in their military Capacities, 
we ſhall find that Nicias performed many brave 
Exploits, for he overthrew the Enemy in ſeveral 


(1) Plutarch has an Eyehere 
to what was urged againſt Craſ 
ſes, in order to prevent this War 
againſt the Parthians, that he was 
going to attack a People that was 
in Friendſhip and Alliance with 
the Romans. and had done nothing 
to deſerve ſuch Uſage, and upon 
this Account he applies that me- 
morable Saying, If Fuſtice muſt 
ever. be violated. ler it be for the 


ſake of Empire; which fſcrvcss in| 


ſome ſort to juſtify Craſſus, who 
did not violate the Law of Na- 
tions, but with a Deſign to en- 
large the Roman Dominions. But 
let Plutarch ſay what he pleaſs 
this Maxim of Euripides will ne- 
ver indemnify Craſſ#s; for let the 
Purchaſe of Injuſtice he never ſo 
high, it is always to be condemned, 
tho' it ended in the Conq ueſt of 
che whole World. | 


Encouns 
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— Encounters, and was very near making himſelf. Maſter. 
0 of Syracuſe ; and the Misfortunes with which he was 
e overwhelmed, were not all to be charged upon Him- 
y ſelf; e cl, to his on Sickneſs, and 
n That with which his Army came to be infected, 
g and Some to the Envy, and Ill-will of his Fellow- 
= Citizens. Whereas Craſſus committed ſo many 
d Faults, that he pur it out of the Power of Fortune 
a to be any ways favourable to him; ſo that it is 
3 not ſo much to be wonder'd at, that his Folly 
ve ſhould be. overcome by the Power of the Parth;- 
be ans, (1) as that it ſhould be ſo prevalent as to over- 
as come the good Fortune of the Romans. 
he In their Ends they were very like, for they Both 
7 died unhappily; but with this Difference, that 
li- One of them always expreſſed a great Attention 
$3 and Reſpect to every thing that related to Divina- 
nd tion, which the Other neglected and deſpiſed. 
2 Nov it is very difficult to judge which of them 
or took the wiſeſt and ſafeſt Method; (2) though in 
he all Appearance, the Errors committed thro” ſome 
i- religious Motive or Principle authoriſed by Cuſtom 
he immemorial, and acknowledged by all Mankind, 
Ire are more pardonable than Thoſe which ariſe from 
the Spirit of Preſumption and Obſtinacy, which 
es, makes a Man think himſelf above Law, tho' ne- 
11 (1) This Idea js flrong and e- upon the molt Incredulous. For 
ra levated. It is no great Wonder if | a Man who has but the leaſt Grain 
Craſſus his Incapacity ſhould be o- | of Senſe, will chuſe rather to be 
vho verthrown by the ſuperior Power | guilty of ſome trivial trip whilſt he 
Na* of the Parthians, but it is next to lives in Conformity to the received 
en- a Miracle that that Incapacity | Cuſtoms and Utages, than expoſe 
But ſhay'd overthrow the Fortune of | himſelf to much Greater, by pre- 
aſc, Rome. This indeed has ſomething | ſumptuouſly raiſing himſelf above 
ne- in it of the Sublime. What can | the Laws, tho' never ſo wiſely 
the poſſibly give us a ſtronger Idea of | framed, and eſtabliſned. This is a 
r ſo the Weakneſs and Incapacity of | very important Maxim, ſufficient 
ned, that Roman General? _ to ſtop the Mouth of the moſt 
t of (2) In truth this ſingle Reaſon | obſtigate Libertine, 


Ought to be ſome fort of curb 


7 


Ver 


The Compariſon, K by 


ver fo well eſtabliſhed. This may farther be Gid 
in reſpect to the Death both of the One and the 
Other, that Craſſus is much lefs to be blamed than, 
Nicias, foraſmuch as He did not ſurrender himſelf. 


N he was not bound, nor abuſed with vain 


Hopes; He only gave way to the preſſing Inſtan- 
ces of his Friends, and ſuffered contrary to the 


Law of Nations; W hereas Nzcias, in hope of 
faving a ſhameful ignominious Life, voluntari ſub- 
mitted himſelf to his Enemies, which ma e his 


Death the more unpity'd and honourabſe. - 
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Is reports that Eumenes the Car- 
= + dian was the Son of a poor Waggoner 
nin the Thracian Cherſoneſus, but (1) li- 

55 — 5 0 berall educated, both as a Scholar and 

e a Soldier; and that while he was but 
young, Philip paſſing thro? Cardia, diverted him- 
ſelf with a fight of the Training, and other Exer- 

ciſes. of the Youth of that place; 1 

Eumenes performing with the greateſt addreſs and 

activity, Philip was ſo pleaſed with him, as to take 

him into his Service. But They ſeem. to ſpeak 
more ,probably, who tell us,- That Philip ad- 
vanced Eumenes for the Friendſhip he bore to 
his Father, whoſe Gueſt he had ſometime been. 

After the Death of Philip, he continued in the 

2 of Alexander, with the Title of his princi- 
al Secretary, but in as great Favour as the moſt 

(i) There were publick Schools | whither Children of all Conditi- 

in all their Towns and Cities, | ons had a Privilege of going. 
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intimate of his Familiars, being eſteemed as wiſe and 
fairhful as any Perſon abour Court: So that he 


went General in the Expedition againſt India, and 


ſucceeded in the Command of Perdicccas, when Per- 
diccas was advanced to That of Hepheftionthen new- 
ly deceaſed. Wherefore after the Death of Alex- 
ander, when Neoptolemus, who had been Caprain 
of his Life-guard, ſaid, That Himſelf had followed 
Alexander with Shield and Spear, but Eumenes only 
With Pen and Paper, the Macedonians laugh'd at 
him, as knowing very well, that beſides other par- 
ticular Marks of Favour, the King had done him 
the Honour to make him a kind of Kinſman to 
Himſelf by Marriage. For Alexander's firſt Miſtreſs 
in Aſia, by whom he had his Son Hercules, was 
Barſine the Daughter of Artabazus: Now, (1) in 
the famous Bil ibntion of the Perſian Ladies a- 
mongſt his Captains, Alexander gave one of her 
Siſters named Apame to Ptolemy, and the Younger, 
who was likewiſe called Barſine, to Eumenes. Not- 
withſtanding theſe particular Marks of his Favour 
be frequently incurred Alexander's Diſpleaſure, par- 
ticularly once upon the ſcore of Hephæſtion For 
the Quarters that had been taken up for Eumenes, 
Hepheſtion aſſigned to Euius a Muſician. Whereat 
Zumenes in a Rage went with Mentor to Alexander, 
and upbraided him aloud, telling him, That the 
way to be regarded was to throw away their Arms, 
and turn Fidlers or Tragedians; inſomuch that Alex- 
ander at firſt took their Part, and chid Hepheſtion : 
But ſoon after he changed his Mind, and was an- 
gry with Eumenes; accounting the Freedom he had 
taken, to be rather intended as an Affront to the 


(1) After Alexander had eſpouſed j cers in the Court and bis prime 


Statira, the eldeſt Daughter of] Favourites to do the fame thing, 
Darius, and beſtowed the Young- |chuſing for them four and twen- 
oft, named Dryperis, on Hepheſtion, ty Virgins out of the moſt ho- 
the better to conceal the Scandal] nourable Families in Perſia. Quint. 
of theſe Nuptials with Barberians, * Curt. Lib. x. | 
he perſuaded the principal Offi- | 


King, 
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King, than a Reflection upon Hepheſtion. After - 
wards, when Nearchus was to be ſent with a Fleer 


into the Gulf of Pera, Alenander borrowed Mo- 
ney of his Friends (his own Treaſury being ex- 
hauſted) and would have had three hundred Ta- 
lents of Eumenes; but He ſent a Hundred only, 
pretending that it was not without great difficulty 
he had raiſed ſo much. Alexander neither com- 
plained, nor took the Money; but gave private 
order to ſet the Tent of Eumenes on fire, deſign- 


ing to take him in a manifeſt Lye, when his Mo- 
ney was carried out: but before. that could be 
done, the Tent was conſumed, and Alexander re- 


pented of his Orders when it was too late, for all 


his Papers, which Eumenes had in his Cuſtody, 
were burnt on that Occaſion. Now the Gold and 


Silver which was melted down in the Fire, being 
afterwards digged up, was found to be more than a 
(1) thouſand Talents; yet Alexander took none of 
it, and only writ to the ſeveral Princes to ſend 


new Copies of the Papers that were burnt, and or- 


dered them to be delivered to Eumenes. Ne 
Some time after, another Diſpute happen'd be- 
tween Him and Hephæſtion, concerning ſome Preſent 
from Alexander; and a great deal of ill Language 
paſſed between them; yet Eumenes {till continued 
in favour, till the Death of Hephæſtion, which hap- 
pening ſoon after, the King took it very much to 
heart, and preſuming that all Thoſe who had differed 
with him in his life-time, did now rejoice at his 
death, uſed great ſtrangeneſs and ſeverity towards 
them, eſpecially towards Eumenes, whom he often 
twitted with his Quarrels, and ill Language to 
Hephæſtion. But He being a wiſe and dextrous 


(1) What a borrible Piece of ſ immenſe Treaſures! But Avarice 
Ingratitude was This in Eumenes, [acknowledgeth no Obligations of 
who cou'd deny his King and Be- | Honour or Gratitude, - 1 
factor ſo ſmall a ſhare gut of ſuch! 
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Courtier, made advantage of what had done him 
prejudice, and ſtruck in with the King's humour 
of honouring his Friend's Memory, ſuggeſting di- 
vers Inventions to do him Honour, and contributing 
very largely and readily towards erecting him a 
ſtately Monument. After Alexander's Death, a 
Diſpute happening between the Phalanx, and his 
more intimate Friends; Eumenes, though in his 
Judgment he inclin'd to the latter, yet in his Words 
and Actions ſtood neuter, as if he thought it un- 
becoming Him, who was a Stranger, to interpoſe 
in the private Quarrels of the Macedonians. And 
when the reſt of Alexander's Friends left Babylon, 
He ſtaid behind, and ina great meaſure paciſied the 
Soldiers, and diſpoſed them towards an Accommo- 
dation. When the Officers had agrecd among 
_ themſelves, and Faure the Mutiny of the Soldiers, 
6 ſhared the ſeveral Commands and Signiories, 
and made Zumenes Governor of Cappadocia and 
Papblagonia, and all the Coaſt upon the Pontic Sea, 
as far as Trapezond, which at that time was not 
ſubject to the Macedonians (for Ariaratbes kept it 
as King) but Leonatus and Antigonus, with a great 
Army, were to put him in poſſeſſion of it. Anti- 
gonus (being now grown haughty, and deſpiſing all 
Men) took no notice of Perdiccas's Letters; Leona- 
tus with his Army came down into Phrygia to the 
Service of Eumenes; but being vifited by Hecatæus, 
the Tyrant of the Cardians, and requeſted ratherto 
_ relieve Antipater and the Macedonians that were be- 
fleged in Lamia, he reſolved upon that Expedition, 
inviting Eumenes to a ſhare in it, and endeavouring 
to reconcile him to Hecatæus; for there was an 
hereditary Feud between -rhem upon ſome Politick 
Account; and Eumenes had often declared openly, 
that Hecatæus was a Tyrant; and had exhorted 4- 
lexander to reſtore the Cardiaus to their Liberty. 
Wherefore, at this time alſo he declined the Ex- 
pedition 


pedition propoſed, pretending, that he feared left 
Anti pater, who already hatred him, ſhould, for that 
reaſon, and to gratity Hecatæus, kill him. Leonatus ſo 
far believed it, as to impart to Eumenes his whole 
Deſign, which, as he pretended, and gave out, 
was to aid Antipater, but, in truth, to ſeize the 
Kingdom of Macedon; and he ſhewed him Let- 
ters from Cleopatra, wherein ſhe ſeemed to invite 
him to Pella with a deſign to marry him. But 
Eumenes, whether fearing Antipater, or looking 
upon Leonatus as a fond, raſh, unconſtant, and 
therefore loſt Man,ftole away from him by Night, 


with his whole Equipage, which conſiſted of three 


hundred Horſe, and two hundred of his Domeſticks 
well armed, He took likewiſe with him all his 
Treaſure, which amounted ro five thouſand Ta- 
lents, and fled to. Perdiccas, to whom he diſco- 
vered Leonatus's Deſign, and thereby gained great 
Intereſt in him, and was made of his Council. 


Soon after, Perdiccas in Perſon, at the Head of a 


gallant Army, conducted Eumenes into Cappadocia z 
and having taken Ariarathes Priſoner, and ſubdued 
the whole Country, declared Him Governor of it. 
Eumenes immediately diſpoſed of the chief Ci- 
ties to his own Friends, and made Captains of 
Garriſons, Judges, Receivers,and other Officers, of 
Such as he thought fit himſelf, Perdiccas not at all 
interpoſing. After This, he departed with Per- 
diccas, and kept cloſe to him as well out of Reſpect 
to his Perſon, as becauſe he did not think it conſiſtent 
with his Intereſt to be abſent from Court. But 
Perdiccas conceiving that he ſhould be able of Him- 
ſelf to effect what he had been contriving, and Con» 
ſidering, that the Provinces he left behind, might 
ſtand in need of an active and faithful Governor, 
he diſmiſſed Eumenes when he came into Cilicia, 
under colour of ſending him to his Command, 
but, in truth, to ſecure A which was Fron- 
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tier to it, and unſettled through the Practices of 
Neoptolemus. This Neoptolemus was as proud and in- 
ſolent as his vain Hopes, with which he had flat- 
ter'd himſelf, cou'd make him. Eumenes endeavoured 
to keep him within the Bounds of his Duty by. 
kind Words, and an obliging Behaviour; and per- 
ceiving that the Macedonian Phalanx were become 
very inſolent and ungovernable, he contrived to 
20 a Body of Horſe that might be able to keep 
them in Awe, and be a Curb upon them. To this 
End he granted all manner of Immunities, and Ex- 


emption from Taxes, to as Many of the Country 


as were able to mount. He likewiſe bought up 
great ſtore of Horſes, which he gave among ſuch 
of his own Men, as he moſt confided in; in- 
flaming the Courage of his Soldiers, by many 


Gifts and Honours, and inuring their Bodies to 


Service, by frequent Marches and Exerciſes; ſo 
that Some of the Macedonians were aſtoniſh'd, 
and Others over-joyed, to ſee that in ſo ſhort a 
time, he had got together no leſs than fix thouſand 
three hundred Horſe fit for Service. 
Now when Craterus and Antipater, having ſub- 
dued Greece, were advanced into Ala, with inten- 
tion to quell the Power of Perdiccas, and were re- 
ported to deſign an Impreſſion upon Cappadocia z 
Perdiccas being himſelf to march againſt Prolemy, 
made Eumenes Commander in chief of all the For- 
ces of Armenia and Cappadocia; and to that purpoſe 
wrote Letters, requiring Alcetas and Neoptolemus to 


be obedient to Eumenes, and giving full Commiſſion 


to Eumenes to diſpoſe and order all things as he 
thought fir. Alcetas flatly refuſed ro ſerve, becauſe his 
Macedonians (he ſaid) were aſhamed to fight againſt 
Antipater, and loved Craterus ſo well, that they 
were ready to receive Him for their Commander. 
On the other hand, it was viſible that Neoptole- 


he 
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and put himſelf in a poſture of Defence. Here 
Eumenes farſt found the benefit of his own Foreſight. 
and Contrivancez for his Foot being beaten, he 


routed: Neoptolemus with his Horſe, and took all his 


Carriage; and purſuing cloſe upon the Phalanx 
which he had broken, and diſordered, obliged the 
Men to lay down their Arms, and take anOath to ſerve 
under Him. Neoptolemus, with ſome few Straglers 


which he rallied, fled to Craterus and Antipater. Eu- 


menes had juſt before received an Embaſſy from 
them, inviting him over to their Party, promiſing 
to ſecure- him in the Government he was already 


poſſeſs d of, and to add Others with more Forces 


to them, provided of an Enemy, he would become 
a Friend to Antipater, and of a Friend, would not 
become an Enemy to Craterus. To which Eume- 


nes replied, That he could not ſo ſuddenly be recon- 


ciled to his Old Enemy Antipater, eſpecially fince he 
ſaw him uſe his Friends like Enemies; but was ready 
to reconcile Craterus to Perdiccas, upon auy juſt and 


equitable Terms : but if he attack'd Perdiccas, he was 


reſolved to aſſiſt the Injured to his laſt Breath, and 
would rather loſe his Life than betray bis Word. 
Antipater receiving this Anſwer, took time to con- 
ſider upon the whole Matter, and that Moment ar- 
rived Neoptolemus. He acquainted them with the 
ill Succeſs of the Battel, and requeſted Both of 


them ro aſſiſt him; but eſpecially Craterus, becauſe 
the Macedonians loved him ſo exceſſively, that if 


they ſaw but his Hat, or heard his Voice, they 


would all Arm and follow him. And in truth Cra- 


terus had a mighty Name among them, and the 


Soldiers, after Alexander's Death, were extreamly 


fond of him, remembring how he had often, for 


their ſakes, incurred Alexander's Diſpleaſure, re- 


ſtrained him from following the Perſian Faſhions, 


to which he very much inclined, and keeping up 
I 4 — ü — 
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he was ſummoned to appear, he refuſed to obey, 
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the Cuſtoms of his Country, when through Pride 
and Delicacy they began to be diſregarded; Cra- 

terus therefore ſent Antipater into Cilicia, and Him- 
ſelf and Neoptolemus marched with a' great Army 
againſt Eumenes; expecting to come upon him una- 
wares, and to find his Army diſordered with Re- 
velling after the late Victory. Now that Eumenes 
ſhould ſuſpect his coming, and be prepared to re- 
ceive him, is indeed a greater (1) Argument of his 
Vigilance than of his Sagacity : But that he ſhould 


contrive both to conceal from his Enemies the ill 


Poſture he was in, and from his own Men (2) 
Whom they were to fight with, ſo as to make them 
ſerve againſt Craterus Himſelf, without knowing 
that He commanded the Enemy; this indeed ſeems 
to ſhew the peculiar Addreſs and Talent of a great 
General. He gave out therefore, that it was Neop- 
tolemus and Pigris, who with ſome Cappadocian and 
Paphlagonian Horſe were coming againſt himz and 
the Night he intended to decamp, and march to 
meet them, he fell into a ſound Sleep, and had this 
extraordinary Dream: He fancied he ſaw (3) two 


(1) For to foreſee the Arrival \ This Stratagem has been practiſed 
of an Enemy who had threatened | at other times ſince the days of 
him, and be in a Condition to re- | Eumenes, of which we meet with 
ceive him, This indeed is the Sign | many Inftances in Hiſtory; 
of great Care and Vigilance in af (3) Why two Alexanders? how 
Commander, but not of his great | is the firſt Part of this Viſion to 
Skill and Ability in his Profeſſion, | be interpreted? for Nothing is to 
25 is what follows. be without its Meaning in a Dream 

(2) Plutarch gives this Addreſs | fo myſterious. The Reaſon for 
in Eumenes the Commendation it {it is, that the Generals who were 
deſerves; for it is certainly a Mark | novy going to engage had All of 
of a very able General, who has | them commanded in Alexander's 
the Art to conceal from his own | Army, by which means that Ar- 
Men -whatever it is for his Inte- my came now to be divided, and 
reft they ſhould not know, It | was grovyn as it were two Alex- 
Craterus had been known, all the | 2#ders ready to encounter each 
Macedonians would have gone o- | Other. The reſt of this Dream is 
ver to him, and Eumenes would | eaſily to be accounted for from 
hive been left without an Army. | what follows. 


Alexanders 
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Alexanders ready to engage, cach commanding his 
ſeveral Phalanx, the One aſſiſted by Minerva, the O- 
ther by Ceres; and that after a hot diſpute, He on 
whole fide Minerva appeared was beaten; and Ceres 
gathering the Corn, wove it into a Crown for the 


Victor. This Viſion Eumenes interpreted as boad- 


ing Succeſs to Himſelf, who was to fight for a 
fruitful Corn-Country, the whole being ſowed with 
Corn, and the Fields ſo thick with ir, that they 
made a beautiful ſhew of a long Peace: And he was 


farther confirmed in his Opinion, when he under- 


ſtood that the Enemy bore Minerva and Alexander 
in their Colours; wherefore He alſo bore Ceres and 
Alexander, and gave his Men Orders to make Gar- 
lands for themſelves, and to dreſs their Arms with 
wreaths of Corn. He found himſelf under many 
temptations to diſcover to his Captains and Offi- 
cers Whom they were to engage with, and not 
to conceal a Secret of ſuch moment in his own 
Breaſt alone, yet he kept to his firſt Reſolutions, 
and ventured to run the hazard of his own Judg- 
ment. When he came to give Battel, he would 


not truſt any Macedonian to engage Craterus, but 


appointed two Troops of Foreign Horſe, comman- 
ded by Pharnabazus, Son to Artabazus, and Phe- 
ix of Tenedos, with Order to charge as ſoon as ever 
they, ſaw the Enemy, without giving them leiſure 
to ſpeak or retire, or receiving any Herald or Trum- 
pet from them; for he exceedingly feared the Ma- 
cedonians leſt, knowing Craterus, they ſhould go 
over to his ſide. He himſelf, with three hundred 
of his beſt Horſe, led the right Wing againſt Neop- 
tolemus. When the Enemy, having paſt a little Hill, 
came in view, and Eumenes his Men charged with 
more than ordinary briskneſs, Craterus was amazed, 
and bitterly reproached Neoptolemus for deceiving 
him, with hopes of the Macedonians Revolt; but 
he encouraged his Men to do brayely, and forthwith 

charged. 
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charged. The firſt Engagement was very fierce 
and the Spears being ſoon broke to pieces, they 


came to cloſe fighting with their Swords: and here 


Craterus did by no means diſhonour Alexander, but 
flew ſeveral of his Enemies, and repulſed divers that 
aſſaulted him; but at laſt received a Wound in his 


Side, from a Thracian, and fell off his Horſe. Being 
down, Many not knowing him went over him; but 


Gorgias, one of Eumenes's Captains, knew him, and 
alighting from his Horſe, guarded his Body, which 
was now in an ill condition, and even in the very 
Agony of Death. In the mean time Neoptolemus 
and Eumenes were engaged, who being inveterate 
and mortal Enemies, fought for one another, bur 
miſſed for the two firſt Courſes; but meeting in 


the Third, they drew their Swords, and with loud 


Shouts immediately charged. 'Their Horſes running 
upon full ſpeed ſtruck againſt each other in Front, 
like two Gallies; when their Riders quitting the 
Bridle, took mutual Hold, and ſtrove to pull off 
each the Helmet of his Enemy, and to untie his 
Cuiraſs. While they were thus ſtripping one ano- 
ther, their Horſes went from under them, and they 
fell rogether to the ground, each of them keeping 
his Hold, and ſtruggling like Wreſtlers. Neopto- 
tmus getting up firſt, Eumenes watched his. Op- 


portunity, wounded him in the Ham, and got up- 


on his Feer before him. Neoprolemus, who had one. 


of his Legs diſabled by the Wound in his Ham, 


reſted upon his Knee, and fought in that Poſture 
with a great deal of Courage, but without being 
able to hurt his Enemy mortally, 'till at laſt re- 
ceiving a Wound in his Neck, he dropt down and 
fainted away. Eumenes inſtantly fell upon him, be- 
gan to ſtrip him of his Armour, and bitterly reviled 
him, and was ſo tranſported with Rage and invete- 


rate Malice againſt him, that he perceived not that 


his Sword was ſtill in his Hand, wherewith he 
| wounded 
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wounded him in the. Groin as he lay upon him. 
But in truth the Wound rather frighted than hurt 


him, being the laſt weak Effort of a dying Perſon. 


Having ſtript the dead Body, ill as he was of the 


Wounds he had received in his Legs and Arms, he 


took Horſe again, and made towards the Left way 


of his Army, which he ſuppoſed to be ſtill engage 
Hearing of the Death of Craterus, he rode up to 


him, and finding there was yet ſome Life in him, 
he alighted from his Horſe and wept; and layin 
his Right-hand upon him, inveighed bitterly again 
Neoptolemus, and lamented both Craterus's Misfor- 
tune, and his own hard Fate, that he ſhould be ne- 
ceſſitated to engage againſt an old Friend and Ac- 
11 and either do or ſuffer ſo much Miſ- 
chief. | 

This Victory Eumenes obtained about ten days 
after the former, and got a great Reputation for 


atchieving it, partly by his Conduct, and partly by 


his Valour. 


But, on the contrary, it created bim great Envy 
both among his Allies, and his Enemies, for that 


He, a Stranger and a Foreigner, ſhould employ the 


Forces and Arms of Macedon to cut off one of the 
braveſt and moſt confiderable Men among them. 
Had the News of this Defeat come timely enough 
to Perdiccas, he had doubtleſs been the greateſt of 
all the Macedonians; but now He being lain in a 
Mutiny in Ægypt, two days before the News ar- 
rived, the Macedonians in a rage decreed Eumenes's 
Death, giving joint Commiſſion to Antigonus and 


Antipater to proſecute the War againſt him. In the 
mean time Eumenes meeting with the King's Stud, 


which were feeding upon Mount Ida, he took as 
many as he had occaſion for, and ſent Bills of Diſ- 


charge for them to Thoſe who had the Care of 


them. At This Antipater is ſaid to have laughed 
heartily, and to ſay he admired the Warineſs 9, the 
\ any 
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Man, who ſeemed to think that anaccount of the King's 
Effefts would either be expected from him, or given to 
him. Eumenes had deſigned to engage in the Plains 
of Lydia near Sardis, both becauſe his chief Strength 
lay in Horſe, and to let Cleopatra ſee how power- 
fal he was: But at the particular Requeſt of that 
Princeſs, who was afraid left if he ſhould wait there 
for the Enemy, it might give ſome Umbrage to 
Antipater, and make him accuſe Her of maintaining 
a Correſpondence with him, he marched into the 
Upper Phrygia, and Wintered at (1) Celene. There 
Alcetas, Polemon, and Docimus entered into a Diſ- 
pute with him about the Command of the Army; 
whereupon he ſaid, This makes good an old Obſerva« 
nion, (2) Every one thinks of advancing Himſelf, but 
no one thinks on the Danger he runs of ruining All, 
aud Himſelf into the Bargain. 

He had promiſed his Soldiers that they ſhould 
receive their Pay within three days, but for want 
of Money to make good his Promiſe, he ſold 
them all the Farms and Caſtles in the Country, to- 
gether with the Men and Cattle that were upon 
them. Every Captain or Officer that had bought 
a Farm, or Caſtle, took battering Engines with 
which he had been furniſned by Eumenes, and 


00 This ity was focaled from the middle of it before i diſchar- 
Celenus the Son of Hercules, who | geth itſelf into the Meander. Vid. 


was worſhipped in it; or rather | Liv. Lib. 38. and Caſauboy's Notes 
from the Colour of the Stones of | upon Strabo, Lib. 12, towards the 


the Country, which were all black, | End. | 
x+Azivor, the whole Country be-] (2) This is a very juſt Reflecti 
ing parched and burnt by the ſub-| on. A Strife and Conteſt betwixt 
terraneous Fires with which it | Leaders, where each aims at his 
abounded, and which cauſed that | own particular Advantage, has of- 
Part of Phrygia to be called K- ten been the Ruin of their own 
Tun, the burnt Phrygia.] Party, and They themſelves have 
It is pretended that the famous | been ruined into the Bargain. Of 
Diſpute berwixt Marſyas and Apol- | which we have many Examples 
lo was managed in this City, be- in Hiſtory, | . 

cauſe the River Marfyas runs thro” | 


went 
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went to take Poſſeſſion by Force, and when he had 
taken ic he divided the Spoil among his Compa» 
ny, proportionably to every Man's Arrears, Here- 
by Eumenes came again to be beloved; ſo that when 
Letters were found thrown about the Camp by tha 
Enemy, promiſing one hundred Talents, beſides 

reat Honoyrs, to any one that ſhould kill Eumenes 3 
ce e, were extreamly offended, and made 
an Order, that from that time forward one thouſand 
of their beſt Men ſhould continually guard his Per- 
fon, and keep ſtrict Watch about him by night in 
their ſeveral turns. This Order was chearfully o- 
beyed, and they gladly received of Zumenes ſuch 
Honours as Princes uſe to confer upon their Fayou- 
rites: for he had power to beſtow Purple Hats and 
Cloaks, which among the Macedonians is one of the 
greateſt Honours the King can give. Now Pro- 
ſperity has This peculiar in it, (1) it puffs up nar- 
row Souls, makes them imagine themſelves high 
and mighty, and look down upon the World with 
Contempt; but a truly noble and reſelved Spirit 
appears greateſt in Diſtreſs, and then becomes more 
bright and conſpicuous. And This was the Caſe of 
Eumenes. For N by the Treaſon of one of his 
own Men, loſt the Field to Antigonus, at Orcyni in 
Cappadocia, he gave the Traitor no opportunity to 


eſcape to the Enemy, but immediately ſeized and 


hanged, him. Then in his Flight taking a contra- 
ry courſe to his Purſuers, he ſtole by them una wares, 
returned to the Place where the Battel had been 
foughr, and encamped. There he gathered up the 
dead Bodies, and burnt them with the Wood ta- 


ken from the Doors and Windows in the neigh- 


(1) Nothing can be more juſt | an outward Grandeur, which im- 
than this Obſervation. Proſperity | poſeth upon the Majority of Man- 
quickens and gives a fort of falſc | kind, but Adverſity is the Touch- 
Courage to Men of low degenerate |} ſtone of Souls truly great and ge- 
Minds, and dreſſeth them up in| nerous, 
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bouring Villages. The Officers were burat apart. 


from the common Soldiers; and after he had raiſed 


over them heaps of Earth, which ſerved as ſepul- 


chral Monuments, he decamped, and continued his 


ev" 


firm Reſolution. 
After This as he was upon his March, the 


Baggage of Antigonus fell in his way, and he 


might eaſily have taken many Captives, both 


Bond and Freemen, and much Wealth collected 
from the Spoils of ſo many Battels and Incurſions; 


bur he feared leſt his Men, overladen with Booty, 
might becotne unfit for ſo many Marches, and 
through ſoftneſs unwilling to hold out ſo long time 
as he de ſigned; for upon This he laid the main ſtreſs. 
of his. Hopes, that Antigonus would in the. long run 


be weary of purſuing him, and turn his Courſe ano- 


ther way. But then conſidering it would be ex- 


treamly difficult to reſtrain the Macedoniaus from 


Plunder, when it ſeemed to offer itſelf, he ordered 
his Troops to halt, and bait their Horſes, and then 
attack the Enemy. In the mean time he ſent pri- 
vately to Menander, who had care of all his Bag- 
gage, pretending a Concern for him upon the ſcore 
of old Friendſhip and Acquaintance; and therefore 
adviſing him to quit the Plain, and inſconce himſelf 
upon the ſide of a neighbouring Hill, where the 
Horſe might not be able to hem him in. When 
Menander, ſenſible of his Danger, had truſſed up 
his Carriage, and decamped, Eumenes openly ſent 
his Scouts to diſcover the Enemy's poſture, and 
commanded his Men to Arm, and Bridle their Hor- 


ſes, as deſigning immediately to give Battel; but 


the Scouts returning with News that Menander 
had ſecured himſelf in ſo difficult a Poſt, that it 
was impoſſible to take him, Eumenes pretending to 
be much concerned at the Diſappointment, drew 
off his Men another way. It is ſaid, that when 
| - Menander 


March, inſo much that Antigonus, who came thither 
ſoon after, was aſtoniſhed at his great Courage and 
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 Menander reported this afterwards to Antigonus, and 
the Macedonians commended Eumenes, impuring it 
to his ſingular good-nature, ' that having it in his 
power to make Slaves of their Children, and raviſh 
their Wives, he forbore, and ſpared them All, Au- 
tigonus ſhould thus reply: Alas, good Man! be had 
no regard to Us, but to Himſelf, being loth to wear (0 
many Shackles when he deſigned to y, From that 
time Eumenes daily flying, and wandering about, 
perſuaded divers of his Men to disband, whether 
out of Kindneſs to them, or Unwillingneſs to lead 
about ſuch a Body of Men, as were too few to en- 
gage, and too many to fly undiſcovered. Being 
come to the Cittadel of Nora, in the Confines of 
Lycaonia and Cappadocia, with fifteen hundred Horſe, 
and two hundred Foot well appointed, he (1) again 
diſmiſt as many of his Friends as deſired it, through 
fear either of the ſtraitneſs of the Place, or want 
of Proviſions, and embracing them with all demon- 
ſtrations of kindneſs, gave them licenſe to depart. 
Antigonus, when he came before this Fort, deſired 
to have an interview with Eumenes before the Siege; 
but he returned Anſwer, That Antigonus had many 
Friends 'who might Command in his room, if He hap- 
pened to miſcarry; but They whoſe Defence He had 
undertaken, had no body to ſubſtitute in bis Place 
wherefore if Antigonus thought it worth while to treat 
with him, he ſhould firſt ſend Hoſtages. Autigonas in- 
ſiſted, and required that Eumenes ſhould firſt came 
to Him, as to the greater Man; but he replied, 
Hhile I am able to wield a Sword, 1 ſhall think no 
Man greater than Myſelf. Ar laſt, when, according 
to Eumenes's Demand, Antigonus had ſent his own 
Nephew Ptolemy to the Fort, Eumenes went out to 


(1) There were a Hundred who him, but All determined to ſhare 
left him upon this Occaſion, ſo | with him in whatever ſhould be- 
that he had not above ſix hundred | fall him, and dic with him. 
ef his Men who remained with | 


him, 
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him, and they mutually embraced with great Cis 
vility and Friendſhip, as having formerly been very 
intimate. After a long Converſation, Eumenes ma- 
king no mention of his own Pardon and Security, 
but demanding to be confirmed in his ſeveral Go- 
vernments, and withal be honourably rewarded for 
his Service; All that were preſent were aſtoniſhed 
at his Courage and Gallantry: and many others of 
the Macedonians flocked to ſee what manner of Per- 
fon Eumenes was; for ſince the Death of Craterus, 
no Man had been ſo much talked of in the Army. 
But Anutigonus being afraid for him, leſt he might 
ſuffer ſome Violence, firſt commanded the Soldiers 
to keep off, calling out, and ordering Thoſe to be 
driven back with Stones, that continued to preſs 
forwards, notwithſtanding his Commands to the 
contrary. At laſt receiving Eumenes into his Arms, 
and keeping off the Crowd with his Guards, not 
without great difficulty, he returned him ſafe in- 
to the Fort. Then when he found there were no 
Hopes of an Accommodation, Antigonus built a 
Wall round Nora, and leaving a Force ſufficient to 
=: on the Siege, he drew off the reſt of his 
rmy. | 
Thus Eumenes was cloſely beſieged in Nora, which 
Was abundantly ftored with Corn, Water, and Salt; 
but in want of every thing elſe fit to eat, ſo that 
he was forced to feed upon dry bread, and yet 

even with that Food he kept a chearful Table for 
his Friends, inviting them ſeverally in their turns, 
and ſeaſoning his Entertainment with a gentle and 
affable behaviour; for he had a ſweet Countenance, 
and looked not like a rough battered Soldier, but 
was ſmooth and florid, and his Shape as delicate, 
as if his Limbs had been carved by Art in the 
moſt accurate proportions. In Converſation he was 
not quick, but courteous and obliging, as appears 
by ſome of his Letters which are {till extant. The 
greateſt 
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teſt diſtreſs Ny the 8 ed, Nag the * 
f rhe place they were in, Their puter being vx 
narrow, and the whole place but two Fur 
in compaſsz_ ſo that boch They and their 


vent the reſtineſs' that Both might contract by 1628 
inactive way of Life, but to have them in Condi- 


fourteen Cubits — (che 12 ig I the Fort). 
for the Men to walk in, dite 

their Walk gently, and fo Sradually: mend their pace 
And for the Horlts, he tied them to the Roof. with 
| 5 Halters, which being faſtehed' about their 
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fed without Exerciſe, Wherefore not only Th pie 


tion to fly, if occaſion required, he aſſi ned a Rom 
them to begin | 


be ecks with. a Pully, he gently raiſed them, till 
fs ſtanding upon the ground: with rheir' hinder feer, 
he they chu fob uſe reach it with the ends of their 
16, . Fans e, de this poſture the Grooms plied them 
ot with Whip s and Noiſe, provoking them to curver 
n- and caper, IT endeayour 3 ſtand upon their Fore- 
no fleet; and thus their whole Body was —— till 
a they were all in a foam. After this Exerci cy which 
to was very proper to give them Strength and Speed, 
nis and to render their Limbs pliant and eaſy, he gave 
them their Corn boiled, eat they might ſooner dif 
ch patch, and better digeſt i _ WY 
t; The Siege continuing long, Antigonus received 
at advice that Antipater was dead in Macedonia, and 
et that Affairs were embroiled by the differences be- 
or tween Caſſander and Polyperchon; whereupon he 
ns, conceived no mean hopes, but purpoſed to make 
nd himſelf Maſter of All; in order to which he ear- 
de, neſtly deſired to bring Eumenes over to his Inte- 
ut reſt, that he might have His advice and aſſiſtance. 
te, W herefore he ſent (1) Hieronymus with Terms of 
he 


(1) This was Hir mus of thoſe Princes who divided lets 
Cardia, a Country man of Eumenes, ander Dominions between then, 
and an Hiſtorian, of great Repu [and of their Succeſſors, gs 
tation. He wrote a Hiſtory of! 


Vol. V. e Peer, 


Is contained in the Qath, drawn, up by. 4ntigonss, 


2 LA by: 7 1 
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Danzig 27. N egal wn; 
Peace, and the, For 
75 taken by Euſnenes, aue 


umenes fir 0 pat 
itz and then, referred himſelf to the Macedoniay 
bemſelves that beſieged: him, to, be judged. b 
Them, Which, off the twe Forms. was the, molt 
eguitable. Antigens in che beginning gf His R 
1:;ghtly. mentioned the Royal Family, büt the ge. 
quel referred. tg; Himſelf alone: Whereas, Eumene, 
Aube Corre@ion, Herhad made, (1), named DIJJr 
pias in the, firſt place, and the Princes her, Chil- 
dren, and ſwore: not] #0, be true 70 Antigonus only, 
and to have the ſame. Friends and Enemies with Him, 


but 10 be true to; Olympias and her CHiar en, aid 
de a Friend to their. Friends,: and an Enemy to their 
nemist. This Form the Macedonians, thinking t 


more reaſonable, , ſwore Eqmenes ;accordingly, an 


raiſed the Siege, ſending alſo to Antigens for Him 
to ſwear in the ſame Terms with Eumenes. Now 


Eumenes returned all the. Hoſtages of the Cappade: 
cians which he had in, Nora, and receiyed in Ex- 


0 IT Bib 121887 Dy, 


i) This is an Example worthy, was very cloſely beſieged, acted 


of Imitation. Antigonus, puſhed 


on by his Ambition, thought 


of nothing leſs than making him 
ifelf-Maſter of Macedonia, to which 
end he was deſirous of drawing 
Eumenes over to his Party, as the 


_ only Van in the World capable of 


'romoting his Defigns, 
ngly he makes him a Tender of 
Peace, and at the ſame time offers 


him the form of an Oath, which 
be exact from him, in which in- 
deecł there is a; ſpecious mention 


of the Queen and her Children; 
bat conceived in ſuch Terms as if he 
intended all Their Intereſts ſhould 


| be ſacrificed to his Ovrn. Eumenes, 


who had no more than fix hun- 


red Men to depend upon, and *P 


ſigus. Accorg-. 


with an inviolable Fidelity, and 
notwyithſtaading a favourable 
rtunity lay in his way of making 
biraſell 28. free ang, as great 2s b 
could 'wiſh, he refuſeth to take 


X F : 


the Oarh Antigonus had prepared, 
and draws up Another, in which, 
inſtead of {wearing that Anti 

35's Friends ſhould, be His Friends 
and the Enewies of Antitbnus 
ſhould be His Enemies; he ſwears 
that he would look on None to 
be his Friends or Enemies but as 
they were Such to Olympias and 
her Children, Whom he engaged 
to ſerve with his Life 'and For- 
tune, In This he acted like a 
Man of an honeſt diſintereſted 


—— 


4 rinciple, E | 
change 
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change; Horſes, Tents, and Beaſts of Carriage 


When This was done, heiendeavoured to recall 1 


many as he could of thoſe Soldiers whothad:defers 
ted upon his Defeat, and were wandering up ànd 


e ountry. Of Tbeſe he ſoon got:rogerher - 
a 


* dy of e and _ with 
them in gteat haſte, being ſtill jealous of Ant igonus, 
e good. Reaſon; for he had not 
only ordered him to be heſiegeſl again, but ſent a 
very ſharp Anſwer to the Macenamians, for admitting 
the Amendments he had made in the Oat n 

Whilſt Eumenes was uponcthe Flight, he received 
Letters from ſeveral of the moſt conſiderable Perſons 
in Macedonia, bo were jealous of the 1 
of Antigonuſ. He likewiſe! received a Letter from 
Olympias, inviting him thither, to take upon him the 
Charge. and Government of Alexanders little Son; 


whoſe Enemies. were plottiog his Deſtructiobl He 


received other Letters from Nolyperchon und King 
Philip, requiring him to make War upon Auigonus 
with all / the Forces in Cappadoria, and imp wer- 
ing him ke take five hundred Talents out of the 
Royal Treaſure at Cnydos at. his on Uſe, and a8 
much more as ſhould be thought neceſſary to carry 
on the War. They wrote alſo to the ſame effect 
to Antigenes and Teutamus, the chief Officers of the 
Argyraſpides. They having received the: Leiters, 
treated Eumenes with all outward ſhew of reſpect 
and kindneſs; but it was apparent enough they were 
full of Exvy and Emulation, and thought it an Af- 
front to be commanded by Eumenes. Now Eumenes 
very fairly declined their Envy, by refuſing to ac- 


cept the Money, as if he had not needed it; but 


as for their Jealouſy and Ambition, which made 
them refuſe to obey fe, though they were Them- 
ſelves very unfit ro command, the only Remedy he 
had to apply to that Evil was the Spirit of Super- 
ſtition, with which he * to poſſeſs _ 

2 e 
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He pretended that Alexander had a 
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4 ppeared to him 
in a Dream, and ſhewed him a Regal Pavilion rich- 
ly furniſhed, with a Throne in it; and told him, (1) 
i they would fit in Council there, He himſelf would be 
preſent, and proſper all the Conſultations and Aichieve- 


ments, upon which they ſbould enter in his name. An- 


tigenes and Teutamus were eaſily prevailed upon to 
believe This, being no more diſpoſed to fit in Tune 
in His Tent, than He was to enter under the Roof of 
Another. Wherefore they erected a Tent-Royal, 
and a Throne, and called it Alexander's, and there 
they met to conſult upon all Affairs of moment. 
After wards they advanced into the upper Coun- 
try, and in their March met with Penteffas, Friend 
to Eumenes, and with other of the Lords, who join- 
ed Forces with them, and greatly eicdiraged the 
Matedonians with the — and appearance of 
their Men. But as theſe New - Comers were grown 
very mutinous and ungovernable, through the Li- 
centiouſneſs in which they had indulged themſelves 
ever ſince the Death of Alexander, ànd exceeding 
diſſolute in their way of living, and withal had 
brought with them a Spirit of Arrogance and Ty- 
ranny, natural to the 2 they ſoon grew 
4. ; | „„ „„ „ 1 4 +18 9 474 $f 

(1) Diodorus Siculus has gi | il] buing, and jroviding. 
4 2 Relation of this Parte, 2 — Ar, 
and there ſeems to be Something his King dem. But Plutarch does 
wanting here in the Account Pla- not make Emmenes give this Ad- 


zarch is giving of this V iſian; for{ vice, but leaves Antigenes and 


in that Author he adds, For this Rea- 
fon 1 am of Opinion that we take 
of tbe royal Treaſury a Throne 


out 
of Gold, that upon this Throne. we 


ſet the Diadem, the Scepter, the 
Crown, and all the other regal Or- 
naments belonging o that Printe; 


that evity Morning all the Cum- 


man ders offer him a Sacrifice; 1h 
they ell, in Council near oy 
Throne, and that the Orders be iſ- 


Teutamus to come into it by way 
of Conſequence. Beſides, it was 
not only this Spirit of Superſti- 
tion which allayed the Jealouſy 
and Ambition of thoſe two Ofh- 
cers, but the Satisfaction they had 
to think that Eumenes was no 
longer, properly ſpeaking, their 
Oracle and Director; but that 
Alexander was the Perſon whole 


ſued is his Majeſly's Name, 45 if} 


Orders they obeyed. - 


unconver- 
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ther, but that All of them it 


and They had their Guards, and a 
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unconverſable and rude to one Another. Beſides, 
they fell a carefling the Macedonians, flatterin 
them out of all meaſure, and furniſhed them wir 


Money for Feaſts and Sacrifices, infomuch that in 


a ſhort time the Camp grew to be a Place of In- 
temperance and Debauch, and inſtead of a ſober 


diſciplined Army, thoſe old Soldiers the Macedoni- 


ans ſeemed. to have erected themſelves into a ſort 
of popular Statez where Offices were to be obtain- 
ed by Cabal and Bribery, as in a real Common- 
wealth. Eumenes perceiving they deſpiſed one ano- 

604 in car of Him, 
and ſought an o porrpolly to kill him, pretended 
to be in want of Money. 


make them both confide in him, and forbear all 
Violence towards him for fear of loſing their own 
Money. Thus his Enemies Eſtates were the guard 
of his Perſon, and by receiving Money, he pur- 
chaſed Safety, for which other Men uſe. to give it. 
Now the Macedonians, while there was no ſhew 
of Danger, made all their Court, and came to the 
Levee of Thoſe that treated, and preſented them; 
Feed ro appear 

Generals. But when Antigonus came upon them 
with a great Army, and their Affairs ſeemed to call 
out for a true General, then not only the common 
Soldiers caſt their Eyes upon Eumenes, but even their 


Leaders, who in times of Peace and Luxury had aſ- 


ſumed ſo much State and Grandeur, ſubmitted All 
of them to Him, and quietly poſted themſelves ſe- 
verally as he appointed them. And when Antigo- 


nus attempted to paſs the River Paſitygris, not 


One of thoſe Grandees who had been appointed 
by Eumenes to guard the Paſs, was ſo much as 


aware of his March; only Eumenes met and en- 
countered him, ſlew as many of his Men as fll- 


led up the River with their Carcaſes, and took 
| 3 four 


5 and took up many Ta- 
lents, of Thoſe eſpecially who moſt hated him, to 


* 


as 


four thouſand of them Priſoners. And when Eu. 


menes was lick, then eſpecially the Matedonians dil- 
covered that in their Judgment, Others could treat 
handſomely, and make them merry, but He alone 
knew how to fight and lead an Atmy. For Pes- 
ceftas. having made 4, ſplendid Entertainment in 
Perſia, and given each of the Soldiers a Sheep 
wherewith ro Sacrifice,” flattered himſelf that he 
had by that means eſtabliſhed: his Intereſt amon 


a Step farther unleſs He were at the Head of them. 
At the ſame time they grounded their Arms, gave 
the Word among Themſelves to ſtand, and requi- 
red their Officers at their Peril not to ſtir or ex- 
poſe the Troops till Eumenes was come up to Com- 
D 

Nes of This being brought to Eumenes, he 
haſtened Them that carried his Litter, and open- 
ng the Curtains on both ſides, he put on a chear- 
ful Countenance, and held his Hand our to them. 
As ſoon as the Soldiers ſaw him, they ſaluted him 
in the Macedonian Language, and took up their 
| ; 6s: Shields, 


(.) 1 wonder Plutarch has „ 


many magnificent Promiſes. But 
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Shields, and ſtriking them with their Pikes, gave oY 


a great ſhout, and dared. the Enemy e nz 


as if they were aſraid of nothing; now, they, had 


a General to conduct them. But Antigouuſ un- 


derſtanding by ſome Priſoners. he bad taken, that 


Eumenes was ſick, a 


to. chat 


ce as to he car- 


ried in a Litter behind the Rear of the Army, ,pre- 
ſumed it would be no hard matter ro defeat. Thoſe 
who ſeemed to be delivered into his Hands by the 
Indiſpoſition of their Commander. W herefore he 
made the greater haſtè to come up with them, and 
engage. But being come ſo near, as to diſcover how 


the Enemy was drawn up, and appointed, he was 


aſtoniſhed, and pauſed for ſome time; at laſt he ſay 


the Litter as they were carrying it from one Wing 


of the mr to the Other, aud (as his manner was) 
als 


1 
1 


laughing 


encamped. 


mitted in this Place a Circum- 
ſtance related at large by Diodorus. 
After the two Armies were ſe⸗ 
parated without coming to Action, 
they encamped about three Fur- 
longs Diſtance from each other, 
having a River and ſome Ditches 
between them. And foraſmuch 
as they liy under great Inconye- 
niences in a Country that had been 
exhauſted by the two Armies, An- 
zigonns ſent his Ambaſſadors to the 
Satrapæ and Matedonians in the Ar- 
my of Eumenes, to perſuade them 
to quit Eumenes, and come over 
to Him, exhorting them to ĩt by 


the Macedonians rejected theſe Of- 
fers with Indignation, and threa- 


ond, he ſaid to his Friends, That" Lirter 
' there, it ſeems, is the thing that offers us Battel; but 
withal he immediately (1) ſounded a Retreat, and 
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The 


upon Eumenes, after be bad c- 
mended them for their Fidelity. 


related to them this antient Fable 


or Apologue: Once upon 4 time a 
Lion falling in Love with a young 


Damſel, demanded her in Marriage 
of her Father. The Father made 
— — that be looked on ſuch_an 
Alliance as a great Honour to his 


Paws and Teeth, left upon any 
trifling Diſpute that, might happen 
between them after they were man- 
ried, he might exerciſe them a lit- 
tle tos haſtily upon his Daughter. 
To remove this Objection the amo- 
rous Lion cauſed both his Nails aud 
Teeth to be drawn, immediately 
whereupon the Father took a Cud- 
gel. and ſoon got rid of his Enemy. 


tened the Ambaſſadors ; where- | 


This, continued he, is the very thing 
K 4 | 


Family, but ſtood in Fear of his 


aimed 


i 
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The Macedonian were no ſooner recovered out 
of their Fright, and began to breathe again, but 
they returned to their old Game of treating their 
Officers with Ridicule and Contempt, and playin 
the Maſters. "They grew ſo inſolent, as to diſperſe 
themſelves thro? the whole Province of the Gaben, 
where they took up their Winter Quarters, and 
diſperſed themſelves in ſuch a manner, that the 
Front was a thouſand Furlongs diftant from the Rear. 
When Antigonus was informed of This, he imme! 


aimed at Antigonus, who makes jcamp'd, and thot heiperceiv'd chat 

Ton large Promifes till he has made * was over- reached by his Ene: 

himſelf Maſter of your Forces, and my yet he continued in bis firt 
then Reſolution, raiſed his Camp, ani 


| beware of his Teeth and Paws. 
being informed by ſome [Deſer- 
"ters, that Lntigonns. intended to 
_decamp the Night following in 
the ſecond Watch, lie immediately 
- apprehended that he defign'd to re- 
move into the Province of the Ga- 
beni, a fruitful Country capable of 
ſubſiſting a numerous Army, and 
— very ſafe, and commo- 
ious for the Troops, by reaſon of 
the many Rivers, and hollow 
- ways that croſſed it, wherefore 
he reſolved to be before - hand with 
bim. To this End he hired ſome 
mercenary Soldiers to deſert to 
Antigonus, and tell him Exmenes 
had laid a Deſign to attack him in 
his Intrenehments as ſoon asirgrew 
dark. At the ſame time he cauſed 
bis Baggage to move, and order'd 
his Troops as ſoon as they had re- 
freſhed themſelves to decamp, 
| Antigonys being informed by theſe 
D „ that Eumengs intended 
to attack him, kept his Men in a 
Condition to receive him, whilſt 
Euere on his March. 


made ſuch haſte; that bis Motion 
looked more like a Flight than a 


March. But cqufidering that it 
was impoſſible for him to come 
up with his whole Army, and over- 


take Eumenes, who at leaſt had 
got the Start of him by two 
Watches, he left his Foot under 
the Command of Pithon, and pro- 
ceeded upon full Speed at the Head 
of his Cavalry, inſomuch that by 
day-break he came up with the 
Enemy:s Rear, as they weremarch- 
ing down a Hill, upon thetopof 
which he halted. Eumenes, upon 
Sight of the Cavalry, concluded 
that the whole Army was preſent, 
and drew his Forces up in order 
of Battel. Thus Antigonus turned 
the Tables upon Eumenes, and ar 
muſed Him in his turn, for he 
hinder'd him from continuing his 
March till he Was join'd by his 
Infantry. After This, both Armies 
engaged, and the Action which 
was very ſharp, was likewiſe re- 
markable for the many Turns and 
extraordinary Events, which well 
deſerved to be deſcribed as they 


2 


7 


Antigonys was ſoon informed by 
kf Hrs that prez as ag 


xe by Diqdari6s page 6s, 686. 
| dllately 


EUMENE:'S. 


diately marched! towards them, taking the worſt 
Way, through a Country that wanted Water on 
the Way was: ſhort though uneven) hoping if he 
ſhould ſurprize them thus ſcatter'd in their Winter- 
Quarters, the Officers would find it a difficult Mat- 
ter to draw the Troops together, and be able to 
make Head againſt him. Bur being to paſs thro” 
a Country uninhabited, where the Winds were 
bleak and boiſterous, and the Froſts great, he was 
very much check'd in his March, and his Men ex- 
comin tired. The only relief in this caſe was making 


continyal Fires, whereby his Enemies got notice of 
his coming. For the Barbarians who dwelt on the 
Mountains, bordering upon the Deſart, amazed at 
the multitude of Fires they ſaw, ſent Meſſengers 
upon. Nromedaries, to acquaint Peuceſtas with it. 

| He being aſtoniſh'd, and almoſt ſtruck dead with 
the News, and finding the Reſt in no leſs diſorder, 

| - reſolved to fly, and get up what Men he could 

| by the way. But Eumenes delivered him from his 

| reat fear and trouble, undertaking to ſtop the 

|  Enemy's Career, in ſuch. a Manner, that he ſhould 

arrive three Days later than he was expected. 

p Having thus put them in Heart, he immediately 

| diſpatch'd Expreſſes to all the Officers, to draw 

| the Men out of their Winter-Quarters, and Muſter 

| them with ſpeed, In the mean time, He himſelf 

4 

| 


with ſome of the chief Officers rode our, and choſe 
an eminent place within view of Such as travelled 
the Deſart; which he quartered out, and commanded 
many Fires at different Intervals, to be made in it, 
to the End that They who beheld them at a 
Diſtance might take it for a real Camp. This done, 
and the Enemies — the Fire upon the Moun- 
tains, (1) Anguiſh and Deſpair ſeized ne 
| | | $4 op” 
(i) For he had Strength ſuffici- I parate Quarters, but not enough to 
Fat to Fall upon chem in their {e- lack th whole Army of Zume- 
| ; nf, 
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The LIFE of 
ſuppoſing that his Enemies had been- longadver- 
tiled of his March, and were prepared 'to-receive 
him. Whhercfore- leſt his Army; now tired and 

wearied out with their March,” ſhould! be, foreed 
immediately to encounter with freſh Men, WhO 
had wintered well, and were ready for him, quitting 
the near Way, he marched ſlowly through the 
Towns and Villages, to refreſſi them. 'Bur'meet- 
ing with no ſuch Skirmiſhes as are uſual, when 
two Armies lie near one another, and being aſſured 
by the People of the Country, that no Army had 
been feen, but only continual Fires in that Place, 
he concluded he had been out wirted by à Strata- 
gem of Eumenes, and being very much troubled, 
(i) advanced towards him, reſolving immediately to 
give Battel. By this time the greateſt part of che 
Forces were come together, and admiring the great 
Conduct and Prudence of Eumenes, declared him 
ſole Commander in chief of the whole Army. 
W hereat Antigenes and Teutamus, Captains of the 
Arg yraſpides, being very much offended, and en- 
vying Eumenes, formed a Conſpiracy againſt him; 


nes Which he concluded was for- 
med by a Junction of all the For- 
ces. Beſides, as Plutarch has ve- 
ry well obſerved, he thought it a 
madneſs to go with Troops ha- 
raſſed by a tedious March over a 
deſart Country, and attack an Ar- 
my newly refreſned in good Guar: 
ters, and prepared to receive him 
(1) Foraſmuch as all the Acti. 
ons of great Men have ſomething 
in them worthy of Notice, I cou'd 
- wiſh Plutarch had not omitted in 
this Place a Circumſtance that 
ought not to be forgotten. Whilſt 
Eumenes waited in his Camp till 
all his Forces were come up to 
join bim, Antigonus was informed 


March, and that they were not 
far from the Deſert, wherefore he 
detach'd a Party of two thouſand 


Horſe, and his light -arm'd Foot 


to intercept them. But Eumenes 
foreſeeing This, and concluding 
that Antigenus would have ſome 
ſuch D in his Head, had like- 


im. | wiſe made a Detachment on his 
Part of fifreen hundred Horſe, and 


two thouſand Foot, for their Se- 
curity. This Detachment. came 
up juſt as Antigonus his Men had 
faln upon the Convoy. and almoſt 
defeated it, but this Afiſtance 
coming ſeaſonably, repelled the 
Enemy, and brought all the Ele- 


phants off ſafe, to the Number of 


- that his Elephants were on the a Hundred and fourteen, 


and 
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dimus, gave Eumenes private adyice of t 


| | x 
EUMENES. 
and aſſembling the greater part of the Lords and 
Officers, conſulted When and how tg cut him off. 
When they had unanintbuſly agreed, firſt ro abuſe 
his Service, and make him miſcarry in the next 
Battel, and thence take an occaſion to deſtroy him'z 
Eudamus the Maſter of the Elephants, and Pha- 
4 ice of this deſigns 
not out of kindneſs, or good- will to him, but leſt 
they ſhould loſe the Money they had lent him. 
Eumenes having commended them, retired to his 
Tent, and telling his. Friends he lived, among a 
Herd of wild Beaſts, made his Will, mangled and 
tore all his Letters, leſt his Correſpondents: after 
his Death ſhould be queſtioned or puniſhed for 
the Intelligence they had given him. Having thus 
diſpoſed of his Affairs, (i) he thought of letting 
the Enemy win the Field, or of flying through 
Media and Armenia, and ſeizing Cappadocia, but 
came to no Reſolution while his Friends ſtayed 
with him. After forecaſting divers things in his 
Mind, which his changeable Fortune made unſtea- 
dy and fickle, (z2) he at laſt put his Men in Ar- 
ray, and encouraged the Greeks and Barbarians 
as for the Argyraſpides, They encouraged Him, and 
bid him be of good Heart, for the Enemy would 
never be able to ſtand them. For indeed they 
(1) How little the Man looks | (2) The Order of Battel obſerved 
on this Occaſion! The molt extra- [by Eumenes, and Antigonus, on 


vagant and even diſhonourable | his Occaſion, ſuch as it is deſcribed 
Expedients occur to the Thoughts | by Diodorus Siculus, p. 692, 693, 


G 


of the braveſt Man alive, when he 
finds himſelf in a Condition like 
That of Eumenes, betray'd by his 
own Party, and threatened with an 
approaching Death. I bis is a ſort 
ot Tribute due to the Infir mities 
of human Nature, always ſhrink- 
ing at the firſt Attack, but Virtue 
and Honour after a ſhort Recol- 
jection get the Start, and Life it- 
{elf is ſacriſiced to Glory. | 


might poſſibly have deſerved a 
Place here, The Army of Anti- 
gonus conſiſted of twenty two 
thouſand Foot, nine thouſand 
Horſe, with ſome Medan Cavalry, 
and Sixty five Elephants. Eume- 
nes had in bis Army thirty iſix 
thouſand ſeven hundred Foot, ſix 
thouſand and fifty Horſe, and a 


aaa and fourteen Elephants. 


were 


fail 


— 


— 


were the oldeſt of all the Troops that had ſerved 


under Philip and Alexander; tried Men, that had 
made a Trade of War, and had never been 
beaten or ſo much as foil'd, moſt of them ſeventy, 
none leſs than ſixty Years old. Wherefore when 
they charged Aniigonus his Men, they cried out, 
Tou fight againſt your Fathers, you Raſcals; and fu- 
riouſly falling on, they routed the Infantry, killing 
eat Numbers of them upon the Spot, ſo that 
he Antgionus was totally defeared. But on the 
other ſide his Cavalry had all the Advantage that 
could be deſired, through the Cowardice of Peu- 


 ceftas,, who behaved himſelf moſt ſhamefully in 


that Action, performing neither the Duty of an 
Officer nor Soldier; inſomuch that Antiganus made 
himſelf Maſter of all the Baggage, as much by 
his good Senſe and Preſence of Mind, which never 

'd him in the greateſt Danger, as by the Situa- 
tion and Nature of the Place, which was of great 
Advantage to him, for ir was a plain open Country, 
of -a Soil neither deep, nor hard under Foot, bur 
like the Sea Shore, covered with a fine ſoft Sand, 
which the treading of ſo many Men and Horſes, in 


the time of the Battel, reduced to a ſmall white 
duſt, that like a Cloud of Lime darkned the Air, 


ſo that one could not fee clearly at any diſtance, 

and ſo made it eaſy for Antigonus to take the Car- 

riage unperceived. ; 
After the Battel, Teutamus ſent a Meſſage to Au- 


tigonus to demand the Baggage. He made Anſwer, 


He would not only reſtore it to the Argyraſpides, 
but ſerve them farther in other things, if they 
would ſurrender Eumenes. Whereupon the Argy- 
raſpides made a villanous Reſolution, to deliver up 
this great Man alive into the hands of his Enemies. 
So they came to wait upon him, being unſuſ- 
pected by him, but watching their opportunity, 
Some lamenting the loſs of the Baggage, Some en- 

| | : couraging 


couraging him as if he had been Victor, Some ac- 
cuſing the Grandees, and other Officers, to Whom 
they ſaid it was owing that their Victory was not 
ſo compleat as it ought to have been, they all at 
laſt fell upon him, and ſeizing his Sword, bound 


his Hands behind him with his own Girdle. When 


Antigonus had ſent Nicanor to receive him, he beg- 


ged he might be led thro' the Body of the Mace- 


donians, and have liberty to ſpeak to them, not 
to requeſt, or deprecate any thing, but only to 
adviſe them what would be for their Intereſt. ' A 


Silence being made, as he ſtood upon a riſing 


Ground, he ſtretched out his hands bound, and 
ſaid, Nhat Trophy, O ye baſeft of all the Macedo- 
nians; could Antigonus have wiſhed for, ſo great as 
You your ſelveshave erected to him, in delivering up your 
General Captive into his hands? How vile is is when 


you were Conquerors, to own your ſelves conquered, for 


the ſake only of your Baggage, as if it were Wealth, 
not Arms, wherein Kiftory conſiſted? Nay, you deli- 


ver up your General to redeem your Lumber. As for” 


Me, 1 am unvanquiſhed, though Captive; Conqueror of 
my Enemies, and betrayed by my Fellow- Soldiers. For 
You, I adjure you by Jupiter, the Protector of Arms, 
and by all the Gods that are the Avengers of Perjury, 
to kill me here with your own hands; for whether 7 
fall by You, or by Antigonus, Tos only will be guilty 


of my Death. nor will Antigonus complain; for be 
deſires not Eumenes alive, but dead. If 'ye would 


with- hold your own hands, releaſe but one of mine, it 
hall ſuffice to do the Work; but if you dare not truft 


me with a Sword, throw me bound as 1 am to + 
wild Beaſts, _ This if you do, I ſhall freely acquit you 


(1) How cou'd that be, fince | were looſened: Facto Silentio, lax- 
Plutarch tells us juſt before that His | atiſque Vinculis, prolatam ſicut ca- 
Hands were tied behind him? Per- | tenatus erat, oftendit manum. 
haps ſomething is wanting in the | xiv, 4. | 
Text, Fuſtin faith, that his Bands 
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from (1) 3g. guilt; of my Dgaths and. declare: You:the 


moſt: Juſt and Faithful, of Soldiers to your (General, 
While Eumenes was thus ſpeaking, the reſt ofthe 


Soldiers wept for Grief; but; the, Aigyraſpides with 


aloud Voice inſiſted to lead Him on, uithout liſten- 
ing to his Impertinences : for ihe Ruin of a vile va- 
gabond Cherſoneſan, who has. waſted the Macedonians 
in ſo many deſperate Actions, is, not to ho regretted; but 
the Caſe of tboſe brave Soldiers, who ſerved. under 
Philip, and A lexander, would . be deplorable, if after 
2 many. tire{c ome Marches „and hagardous - gage 


ments, they ſhould le deprived of the Fruits of ſo long 


Service, aud be reduced in their old Age to beg their 
Bread. Alas! our Wives have been nou three Nights in 
the Power of our Enemies ! So they puſh'd him on with 
all Speed and Violence. But Autigonus fearing the 
Multitude, (for nobody was left in the Camp) ſent 
ten of his ſtrongeſt Elephants with divers of his 
Mede and Parthyæan Lances to keep off the Croud, 
When Eumenes was conducted into the Camp, he 


eould not be prevailed upon to ſee him, or ſuffer 


him to be brought into his Preſence, by reaſon af 
their former Intimacy and Friendſhip; and when 
They who had him in Cuſtody, enquired of Anti- 
gonus how he would have him kept? As I would 


(ſaid he) an Elephant or a Lion. A little after, be- 


ing moved with Compaſſion, he commanded the 
heavieſt of his Irons to be knock'd off, one of 
his. Menial Servants to be admitted to anoint him, 
and that any of his Friends who deſired it, ſhould 
have liberty to viſit him, and bring him what he 
wanted. Long time he deliberated what to do 


with him, ſometimes inclining to, the Advice and 


Promiſes of Nearchus of Crete, and Demetrius his 
(i) This was ſpoken according appeaſed, and forgave Thoſe who 
to the erroneous Sentiments of the | were the Authors of it, the Gods 
Heathens, who believed that if | were ſatisfied, and forgaye them 
They who ſuffered unjuſtly were too. 8 
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Son, who were very eatneſt to preſerve Eumenes, 
whilſtall the reſt wereunanimoully infant and im- 
portunate to have him taken off. It is reported, that 
Eumenes ſhould enquire of Onomarchus his Keeper, 
why Antigonus, now he had his Enemy in his hands, 
would not either forthwith diſpatch or generouſly 1 
him ? And that Onomarchus contumeliouſly anſwered 
him, That the Field had been a more proper Place 
than This for him to have ſhewn his Contempt of 
Death. To whom Eumenes reply'd, And by Jupt- 
ter / ſhew'd it there; T appeal tothe Men that engaged 

me; but I could neven meet a Man that was too hard 
for me. Therefore (rejoin'd Onomarchus) now you 
have found ſuch a Man, why don't you ſubmit quietly 
to his Pleaſure? When Antigonus had at laſt re- 
ſoly'd to kill Eumenes, he commanded his Keepers 
to allow him ho more Suſtenance, ſo that after (he 
had faſted two or rhree days, he began to draw 
near his End: But the Camp being on ſome ſudden 
Alarm, obliged: to remoye, an Executioner was ſent 


to diſpatch bim. / Antigonus granted his Body t 


his Friends, and; permitted them to burn it, and 
having gathered his Aſhes into a gilver Urn, he al- 
lowed them ta ſend it to his Wife and Children. 
_  Egmenes being thus taken off, the incenſed Dei- 
ties committed the Puniſhment of thoſe Officers 
and Soldiers, Who had perpetrated, ſo horrid, a 
Crime, to no one but Autigonus Himſelf, who abo- 
minating the Argyraſpides as wicked and inhumane 
Villains, delivered them up to (t) Irtius, Procu- 
rator of Arachaſia, commanding. him by all ways 
and means to confound and deſtroy them, ſo that 
not a Man of them might ever come to Macedon, 
or ſo much as within ſight of the Greek Sea. 
tr) He did not deliver up Anti- Divine Juſtice was pleaſed, that 
genes to be puniſhed by Ibyrtias, |thoſe - Wretches, who bad been 
for he order'd Him to be caſt into | guilty of ſo horrible a Crime, 
2 Dungeon, and burnt alive. He | ſhould be puniſhed in the Preſence 
likewiſe pur Eudemus, Celbanus, of the very Troops that had been 
and ſome Others to Death, Thus | Witneſſes of their Perfidy. 
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Number of Events be not infinite, 
This does not, as Plutarch very wei] 
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through the Univerſe, ſhall happen to 
= fall divers times into the ſame? Trace, 
and the like Occurrences be often' produced; and 
if the number of Subjects to be wroug 


ht upon be 


(1) infinite, Fortune being ſupplied - with Matter 
ſufficiently copious,* may more coy produce this 


remarkable Likeneſs in human A. | | 
therwiſe all things be compoſed and framed out of 


irs: Or if o- 


a finite and limited number of Events; when theſe 
have all appeared, the Same of neceſſicy muſt again 


(1) That cannot be, for it is im- 
poſſible for Infinity to be in That 
which is finite. And yet tho' the 


2 


tune from bringing frequently the 
ſame Accidents back again upon 
the Stage, and repreſenting the 
ſame Events. Of This Hiſtory fur- 
niſheth us with many Examples. 
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QSERTORIUS. 
come to. pals z the Series, and whole Courſe of 
Accidents having already been run through. Now 
Some, being delighted with ſuch Caſualties as ex- 
actly reſemble. one another, make Hiſtorical Col- 
lections of ſuch fortuitous Occurrences as they have 
heard, or read of; and obſerving ſome Fatality 
therein, repreſent them as the Works of a rational 
pre-determinating Power and Providence. Thus 
they obſerve, that of two. eminent Perſons, (1) 
both whoſe Names were Attis, Both Nobly born, 
and of moſt Illuſtrious Families, the One of Syria, 
the Other of Arcadia, Both of them were ſlain by 
a Wild-Boar; that of two Noblemen, (2) both 
whoſe Names were Actæon, the One was torn in 
pieces by his Dogs, the Other by his Lovers; that 
of two famous Scipio s, the One overthrew the 
Carthaginians, the Other totally ruin'd and deftroyed 
them; the City of Troy was the firſt time taken by 
Hercules, for the Horſes promis'd-to be given him 
by Laomedon; the ſecond time by Agamemnon, by 
means of the celebrated great wooden Horſe ; 
and, the third time by Charidemus, by occaſion of 
a Horſe falling down at the Gate, which hindered 
the Trojans, ſo as they could not ſhut them ſoon — 
enough; and of two Cities which take their Names 
from moſt delightful odoriferous Plants, Fos N 
and Smyrna, the One from a Violet, the Other 1 
from Myrrb, the Poet Homer is reported to have 
been born in the One, and to have died in the O- 


161 
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(1) In Pauſanias's Achaicks, 
we read that a Perſon called Attis, 
or Attes, the Son of Calaus the 
Phrygian, lying under a natural 
Incapacity of having Children, 
went into Lydia, where he in- 
ſtructed the People in the Rites 
and Ceremonies peculiar to the 
Mother of the Gods, and that 
be de came ſo beloved, and ho- 
novred by that Goddeſs, that Fu- 
piter orovok'd at it ſent a fright- 

Voi. | 


ful Boar. into Lydia, that ravaged 
all their Fields, ſlew many of the 
Lydians, and among them Artis 
Himſelf, But I am a perfect 
Stranger to the Hiſtory of the Se- 
cond Artis, 


by the Bacchanals, as the Reader 
may find inthe Scholiaſt upon A- 


\ pollonias, lib. iv. 
L 


ther, 


(2) Actæon, the Son of Ariſtens, 
was torn in Pieces by tisown Dogs, 
as was Adt æon the San of Meliſſus 


- TI EE FEST 
ther. To theſe Remarks, if it may be 
we may farther obſerve, that the mo 
Commanders, who have perform'd the 
ploits, and carried on the molt notable Strata- 
ems by their Courage and Skill in Martial Affairs, 
have had but one Eye; as, Philip, Antigonus, and 
Hannibal, and Sertorius alſo, whoſe Life and Actions 
we deſcribe at preſent, and who far ſurpaſſed the 
Other in all noble Virtues; for we may give this 
true Report of him, That he was more Tempe- 
rate, Sober, and Continent than Philip, more 
Faithful to his Friend than Antigonus, and more 
Merciful and Courteous to his Enemies than Han- 
nibal: for Prudence, Wiſdom, and Judgment, he 
gave place to None of them; but in Fortune was 
inferior to them All, who though ſhe was ever 
way more ſevere and cruel ro Him than to all hi 
Illuſtrious Enemies, yet for Skill and Experience 
in War he made himſelf equal to Metellus; for bold 
Attempts, Valour, and Bravery, he might compare 
with Pompey; and in Succeſs, he no ways yielded 
to Sylla ; and for Power and Force he made himſelf 
a Match for the whole Rowan Empire, and fought 
loriouſly againſt the united Arms of Rome, when 
and à Stranger amongſt 


ermitted 
reateſt Ex- 


e was a baniſhed Man, 
barbarous People. 

Of all the Grecian Commanders, Eumenes of Car- 
dia may be beſt compared with him; for they were 
great Generals, Both Valiant and 
Politick Commanders, making uſe of Deceit, intri- 
cate Deſigns, and cunning Stratagems in 
they were Both Aliens and Strangers, baniſhed from 
their Countries, and had the Command of Foreign 

Forces; Both had Fortune for their Adverſary, and 

ſo extravagantly injurious to them in the end, that 

they were Both betrayed, and villainouſly mur- 
. dered by Thoſe who ſerved them, and by Whom 
they had formerly overcome their Enemies. 


Both of them 
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Oznintus Sertorius was of a noble Family, born in 


the City of Nurfa, in the Country of the Sabines. 


His Father died when he was young, but he was 


- 


carefully and decently educated by his Mother, 


whoſe Name was Rhea, and whom he extreamly 
loved and honoured. He exerciſed himſelf in Ora- 


tory and Pleading in his Youth, which he per- 


formed ſo judiciouſly, that he acquired no ſmall 
Reputation and Power in Rome by the Force of 
his Eloquence : But the Splendor of his glorious 
Actions in Arms, and his ſucceſsful Atchievements 
in the Wars, induced him to alter his Ambition, 
and to ſeek for Honour wholly in martial Affairs. 
At his firſt entring the Field, he ſerved under (1) 
Scipio, when the Cimbri and Teutones invaded Gaal; 
vrhere, the Romans fighting unfortunately, and be- 
ing put to flight, he was wounded in many Parts 
of his Body, and thrown from his Horſe, yet ne- 
vertheleſs he ſwam croſs the River Nhoſus in his 
Armour, with his Breaſt-plate and Shield, bearing 
himſelf up againſt one of the ſwifteſt Rivers in the 
World, and breaking through its furious Waves 
by clear Strength; ſo ſtrong a Body he had, ſo 
inur'd to Hardſhip, and by long Exerciſe broughr 
to endure all Labour. - 

The ſecond time that the Cimbri and Textones 
came down with Armies ſtill more numerous than 
the former, threatning Death and Deſtruction to 


All, when it was no ſmall piece of Service for a 


Roman Soldier to keep his Rank, and obey his 
Commander, (2) Sertorius undertook to aa 
„ | Ene- 


(1) I am of Opinion it ough*| Olympiad, a hundred and three 
to be Cæpio inſtead of Scipio. It] Years before the Incarnation; 

muſt be under the Proconſul Q.] (2) The Romans did not enter- 
Servilius Cepio, who with the|tain the ſame Notion of a Spy as 
Conſul Cn. Mallius was oyerthrown| we do among Us. Perſons of the 
by the Cimbri in the fourth Year| firſt Rank voluntarily undertook 


et the hundred and fixty eighthl that Office, conſidering it as fo 
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| Epemy's Camp, and to diſcover their utmoſt Forces 


and Deſigns; and to this Intent having learned the 
manner of their Salutations, and the ordinary Ex- 
preſſions of their ung, he threw himſelf in 
amongſt the Barbarians, dreſſed in the Habit of a 
Celtick Gaul, where having carefully ſeen with his 
own Eyes, or having been fully informed by Per- 
ſons upon the Place, of all their moſt important 
Concerns, and Affairs of greateſt Moment, he re- 
turned to Marius, General of the Roman Army, 
from whoſe hands he received the honourable Re- 
wards of his Valour: And afterwards giving fre- 
quent Demonſtrations both of his Conduct and 


Courage in all the following War, he was advanced 


to Places of Honour and Truſt under his General, 
who highly eſteemed and confided in him. 
After the Wars with the Cimbri and Teutones, he 
was ſent into Spain, having the Command of a 
thouſand Men, under Diaius the Roman General, 
and wintered in the Country of the Celtiberians, in 
the City of Caſtulo, where the Soldiers enjoying 
great plenty of all things, grew inſolent, and con- 
tinually drinking, the Inhabitants deſpiſed them, 
and ſent for aid by Night to the Gyriſænians their 
near Neighbours, who fell upon the Romans in 
their Lodgings, and flew a great Number of them; 


but Seyorius being alarm'd withdrew out of the 


City with a few of his Soldiers, and rallying toge- 
ther the reſt who had ſlipp'd out, he march'd round 
about the Walls, and finding the Gate open, by 


much the more glorious as it was j where Ulyſſes and Diomedes go 28 
more dangerous. On this Account | Spies into the Camp of the Trojans, 
Sertorius, who hadalready acquired | and a Conteſt ariſes among the 
great Reputation in the Army, of- | other Princes and Generals who 
ſered himſelf to that Service. This | ſhall accompany them. We find 
Commiſſion was more courted | likewiſe in Holy Scripture that 
among the G recians, and efteemed | Gideon conveys himſelf as a Spy 
more honourable, as may be ſeen | into the Camp of the Midianites. 
ja the teath Book of the zliad.l& © * © 
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which the Gyri/enians privately entring had ſet upon 


the Romans, he gave not them the ſame Opportu- 
nity, but placing a Guard at the Gate, and ſeizing 


upon all the Quarters of the City, he ſlew Thoſe who 


were of Age to bear Arms; and then ordering his 
Soldiers to lay aſide their Weapons, and put off 
their own Cloaths, and put on the Acoutrements 


of the Barbarians, he commanded them to follow 


him to the City, from whence Thoſe were ſent 
who fell upon the Romans by Night, and deceiving 
the Gyriſænians with the Sight of their own Armour 
and Equipage, he found the Gates of their City 
open, and took great Numbers of them Priſoners, 
who came out, thinking to meet their Friends and 
Fellow-Citizens, coming from the Performance of 
a worthy piece of Service. Many alſo were ſlain 


by the Romans at their own Gates, and the reſt 


Lee yielded up themſelves, and were ſold for 
aves. | | 
This Action made Sertorius to be highly renown- 


ed throughout all Spain; and as ſoon as he returned 


to Rome, he was conſtituted Treaſurer-General of 


Gallia Ciſalpina on both ſides of the River Po, ves 


ry advantageouſly for the Roman Affairs at that 
time; for the War with the Marſi being unani- 
mouſly reſolved upon, Sertorius was ordered to 


raiſe Soldiers, and provide Arms, which he per- 
formed with ſuch Diligence, Speed, and Alacrity, 


contrary to the languiſhing feebleneſs and {lothful- 
neſs of his Companions, that he gor the repute of 
a Man of Life and Spirit in Buſineſs z nor did he 
any ways deſiſt. from his Military Boldneſs and Bra- 
very, when he arrived at the Dignity of a great 


Commander, but performed Wonders with his own n 


hands, and never ſparing himſelf, but expoſing his 
Body freely in all Conflicts, he loſt one of his Eyes, 
which was cut out of his Head, and yet he conti- 
nued to have a chearful * and always eſteemed 
| 3 | it 
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it as an honour to him: For Others do not conti, 
nually carry about with them the Marks and Teſti- 
monies of their Valour, but often lay aſide their 
Chains of Gold, their Spears and Crowns; where- 
as His Enſigns of Honour, and the Manifeſtations 
of his noble Courage always remained with him, 
and Thoſe who beheld his Scars and Misfortunes, 
admired at the ſame time his undaunted Proweſs 
and Magnanimity. The People alſo paid him due 
Reſpect, and honoured him {ſuitably to his Merit; 


and when he came into the Theater, they applau- 


ded him, and received him with clapping their 
Hands, beating their Feet againſt the Seats, and 
with joyful Acclamations; which ſort of Applauſe 
was not eaſily obtained, even by Perſons who wete 
more venerable in reſpect of their Age, and of grea- 
ter Dignity in the Commonwealth. | 
Notwithſtanding this Popularity, when he ſtood 
to be Tribune of the People, he was diſappointed 
and loft the Place, being oppoſed by a Party ſtirre 
up by Hlla, which ſeems to be the principal cauſe 
of their inveterate irreconcileable hatred. 
After that Marius was overcome by Sylla, and 
fled into Africa, and that Sylla had left 1taly to go 
to the Wars apainſt Mithridates, of the two Con- 
ſuls, Octavius and Cinna, Ofavius remained ſtedfaſt 
to the Deſigns of Sylla, but Cinna (affecting Inno- 


vations) attempted to recall the loſt Intereſt of Ma- 


rius, and to ſet up a Party again that was declined 
and trodden under Foot; Sertorius adhered to Cinna, 
perceiving that Octavius was ſomewhat heavy, could 
not diſtinguiſh. of the worth of a Man, and was 


_ alſo ſuſpicious of any one that was a Friend to 


Marius. ; TIT ; 
When the Battel was fought between the two 

Conſuls in the Market-place, O#avius overcame, 

and Cinna and Sertorius having loſt no leſs than ten 


thouſand Men, left the City; but perſuading the 


Soldiers, 
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'Q SER TORTIUS. 
Soldiers, who were diſperſed about, and gaining 
Thoſe who remained till in many parts of Itahj, they 
united their Forces, and in a ſhort time muſtered 
up a Party againſt O avius, ſufficient to give him 
Battel againz and Marius coming by Sea out of 
Africa, proffered to ſerve Cinna, as a private Sol- 
dier under his Conſul and Commander. 
Moſt were for the ſpeedy Reception of Marius, 
but Sertorius openly declared againſt it; and whe- 
ther he thought that Cinna aid not herein conſult 
his own Intereſt, and that his Greatneſs would be 
diminiſhed by the preſence of a Perſon of greater 
Splendor and Authority, or whether he feared that 
the Violence of Marius would bring all things to 
Confuſion, and that by bis boundleſs Wrath and 
Vengeance after Victory, he would go beyond all 
the Rules and Limits of Juſtice, he inſiſted upon it 
with Cinna, alledging that they were already Vi- 
Qorious, that there remained little to be done, and 
that if they admitted Marius, he would not only 
deprive them of the Glory and Advantage of the 
War, but would alſo prove a very uncaſy and un- 


faithful Sharer in the Government. To which 


Cinna anſwered, That he bad rightly computed theſe 
Affairs, but that he Himſelf was at a loſs, and 
aſhamed, and knew not bow to rejeft Him, whom 
be ſent for, to be Partner in all bis Concerns: To 
which Sertorius replied, I thought Marius came into 
Italy of his own accord, and therefore 1 adviſed You 
to. what I thought might be moſt expedient, But it is 
not fair for You (1) ſo much as to doubt whether Tos 
ſhould admit him, after you have vouchſafed to in- 
vite him. Tou are by ſo doing under an Obligation of 
receiving him with Honour, and ought to accept of his 


(1) They that can deliberate| and are in danger of being 00 
upon doing a Thing that is mani- | weak for the Temptation. x 
feſtly contrary to their Duty, ſhew | deliberant deſciuerunt, ſaith T 
2 Willingacſs and Deſire to do it, cis. | $47 
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Servite; for Your Word once paſſed, leaves no room for 
debate, (1) and Your Promiſe being ſacred, ought ne- 
ver: to be diſputed. ' 510. A 
Marius being ſent for by Cinna, and their Forces 
divided into three Parts, under Cinna, Marius, and 


Sertorius, the War was carried on ſucceſsfully z bur 


Thoſe about Cinna and Marius committing all man- 
ner of Inſolence, Severity and Rapine, made it evi- 
dent to the Romans, that the Original and chief In- 
ducement to theſe Wars was Booty and Plunder; 


but on the contrary it is reported of Sertorius, that 


he never ſlew Man in his Anger, to ſatisfy his own 
private Revenge, nor inſulted any one whom he 
had overcome, but was much offended with the in- 
human Rigour of Marius, and would often converſe 
privately with Cinna, and intreat him to mitigate 
his Fury, and to uſe his Power more moderately. 
In the end, when the Slaves whom Marius had freed 
at his landing, to increaſe his Army, and had made 
not only his Fellow-Soldiers in the War, bur alſo 
his Guard and the Executioners of his Tyrannical 
Cruelty, became ſtrong and numerous; and either 
by the Command, or Permiſſion of Marius, had, 
contrary to all Law, forcibly oppreſſed their Ma- 
ſters, {lain their Lords, raviſhed their Ladies, and 
forced and abuſed their Children; their Crimes ap- 

ated ſo intolerable to Sertorius, that he ſlew no 
eſs than four thouſand of them upon the Place 
commanding his Soldiers to ftrike their Darts 


through the Bodies of them All as they lay encams | 


ped together. 
After wards when Marius was dead, and Cinna 
was ſlain, when the younger Marius had uſurped the 


(1) This is moſt certain. An] rorius tends very much to his 
honeſt Man's Word once given, | Honour, eſpecially when we con- 
ought to be kept inviolably, with-| ſider that the Remonſtrances he 


out any Wavering or Heſitation.] had juſt before been making to 


This Anſwer and Deciſion of Ser- | Cinna were juſt, and well grounded. 
. ſu preme 
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Q. SERTORIUS. 
ſupreme Authority, and made himſelf Conſul againſt 
the Mind of Sertorius, and the known Laws of Rome; 
when Carbo, Norbanus and Scipio had fought un- 
ſucceſsfully, and made but ſmall reſiſtance againſt 


the fortunate Arms of Sylla, who was returnin 


victoriouſly from the Wars with Mithridates and 
Fimbria; when much was loſt by the Softneſs and 
effeminate Remiſſneſs of the Commanders, but more. 


deſtroyed by the Treachery of their own Party; 


when their Affairs were ſo miſerably ſhattered and 
born down, that they were not able to be ſuppor- 
ted even by the Preſence of Sertorius, and that he 
was able to do little, by reaſon that Thoſe who had 
the greateſt Command and Authority were Perſons 
of no great Prudence or Conduct; in the end, 
when Sylla had placed his Camp near to Scipio, and 
by pretending Friendſhip, and putting him in hopes 
of a good Peace, had corrupted his Army; and Sci- 
pio could not be made ſenſible thereof, although 
often foretold and fore warned of it by Sertorius; he 
utterly deſpaired of the Proſperity of Rome, and 
made haſte into Spain; that by taking Poſſeſ- 
ſion thereof beforehand, he might eſtabliſh his 
Power in a Country, which would be a Reſuge to 
his Friends, and a Support to his declining Party. 
But having bad Weather in his Journey, and tra- 
velling through mountainous Countries, and the In- 
habitants ſtopping him by the way, and demanding 
a Toll, and Money for his Paſſage, Thoſe who 
were with him were our of all Patience; and high- 
ly aggravating in their Diſcourſes, the Indignity 
and Shame ir would be for a Pro-Conſul of Reme 
to pay Tribute to a Crew of wretched Barbarians, 


he little regarded their Cenſure, but ſlighting That 


which had only the Appearance of an Undecency, 
told them, he muſt buy Time, the moſt precious of all 
things to Thoſe who go upon great Enterprizes; and 
pacifying the barbarous People with Money, he 

haſtened 
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haſtened his Journey, and took Poſſeſſion of Spain, 
a Country flouriſhing and populous, abounding 


with young Men fit to bear Arms; but by reaſon 


of the Inſolency and Covetouſneſs of the Com- 
manders, ſent thither yearly from Rome, they had 
generally an Averſion to the Roman Diſcipline z and 
were very ill prepar'd to receive any fort of Govern» 
ment. Bur He ſoon gain'd the Affection of the 
Nobility, by his Civilities and free Converſation 
amongſt them, and got the good Opinion of the 
People by remitting their Taxes. But That which 
made him generally belov'd, and win the Hearts of 
All, was his exempting them from finding Lodg- 
ings for the Soldiersz for he commanded his Army 
to take up their Winter-Quarters without the Ci- 
ties, and to pitch their Tents in the Fields; and 
He himſelf, firſt of all, caus'd his own Pavilion to 
be rais'd without the Walls; yet not being willing 
to rely totally upon the good Inclination of the In- 
habitants, he arm'd all the Romans who liv'd in 
thoſe Countries, that were of Age, and undertook 
the building of Ships, and the making of all ſorts of 


Warlike Engines, by which Means he kept the 


Cities in due Obedience, being affable and courteous 
in time of Peace, and appearing formidable to his 


Enemies, by reaſon of his great Preparations for 


War. | 

As ſoon as he was inform'd that $ylla had made 
himſelf Maſter of Rome, and that the Party which 
fided with Marius and Carbo was utterly deſtroy'd, 
he expected that ſome great Commander with a 
conſiderable Army would ſpeedily come againſt Him, 
and therefore ſent away Julius Salinator immediate- 
ly with fix thouſand Men well arm'd, to guard 
the Mountains, and to fortify and defend the nar- 
row Paſſages of the Pyrenees; and Caius Annins not 
long after being ſent out by Hylla, finding that Ju- 
zus Salinator could not be approach'd to, and that 


his 


- 
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his Camp was impregnable by reaſon of its Situa- | 


tion, and not to be forc'd by any Aſſault, he fat down 
ſhort at the Foot of the Mountains in great Per- 
plexity z but Calpurnius Lanarius having treache- 
rouſly lain Julius Salinator, and his Forces, aſtoniſh'd 
at this Accident, _— the Tops of the HFyre- 
nees, Caius Annius came forward with a great Ar- 
my, and paſſed over the Mountains, and forced 
Thoſe from their Stations who endeavour'd to hin- 
der his March; Sertorias alſo not being ſtrong e- 
nough to = him Battel, retreated with three 
thouſand Men into New Carthage, where he took 
Shipping, and croſi'd the Seas into Africa, and coming 
near to the Coaſt of Mauritania, his Men went on 


Shoar to water; and ſtragling about negligently, 


the Africans fell upon them, and flew a great N um- 
ber. This new Misfortune forced him to fail back 
again into Spain, from whence he was allo repuls'd; 
but the Cilician Pirates joining with him, the 

made for the Iſland of * Pizya/a, where they landed, 
and .over-power'd the Garriſon placed therein by 
Caius Annius, who alſo came thither not long after 
with a grear Fleet of Ships, and five thouſand Sol- 
diers, and Sertorius made ready to fight him by Sea, 
although his Ships were not built for Strength, but 
for Lightneſs and ſwift Sailing; but a violent Weſt- 
wind rais'd ſuch a Storm at Sea, that many of Fer- 
torius's Ships were run on Ground, and ſhipwreck'd 
all along the rocky Shoars, and He himſelf with a 
few Veſſels, being kept from putting further out 
by the Storms and Fury of the Weather, and hin- 
dred from landing by the Power of his Enemies, 
was toſs'd about for ten Days together, and the 
Seas running high, and the Waves being boiſterous 
and violent, he eſcap'd with great Difficulty, and 
after the Wind ceas'd, ran into certain deſolate 
Iſlands ſcatter'd about in thoſe Seas, affording no 
Water; from whence making out to Sea gg 

paſs 
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paſs'd the Streights of Cadiz, between the Pillars 
of Hercules, and ming outward, keeping the Spaniſh 
Shoar on his Right-hand, he landed a little above 
the Mouth of the River Betis, where it falls into 


the Atlantick: Sea, and gives the Name to all that 


wy 


Part of Spain. Here he met with Sea-men, newly 
arriv'd from two Iflands in the Atlantict, which are 
divided from one another, only by a narrow Channel, 
and are diſtant from the Coaſt of Africa ten thou. 
fand Furlongs; (1) Theſe are called The fortunate 
Iſlands, (2) where the Rain falls ſeldom, and then 


in moderate Showers, but for the molt part they 


have gentle Breezes, bringing along with them ſoft 
Dews, which render the Soil not only fat, and fit 
to be plow'd, and planted; but ſo abundantly fruit- 
ful, rhat it produces, of its ownaccord, Plants and 
Fruits for Plenty and Delicacy, ſufficient to feed 
and delight the Inhabitants, who may here enjoy 


(1) Platarch took theſe Iands | Stern Winter ſimiles on that auſpici 
to be the happy Region, where | ous Clime, 


Homer placed his Elyſium; but it 
appears plainly from Strabo, that 
thoſe Ehſian Fields lay in Batica 
or Andaluſia, and that they were 
not called the fortunate Iflandsany 


\ otherwiſe than as they belonged 


to the Inhabitants of Andaluſia. 

(2) All This agrees exactly with 
Homer's Deſcription in the fourth 
Book of the Odyſſey, by which it 
appears that he had made himſelf 
well acquainted with the Weſtern 
Coaſt of Spain, 


Elyſium ſhall be Thine; the bliſsful 
Plains 

Of utmoſt Earth, where Rhada- 
manthus reigns. | 


Jos ever young, unmix d with 


Pain or Fear, 


Fill the wide Circle of th eternal 
Tear. 


The Fields are florid with unfading 
Prime : 

From the bleak Pole no Winds in- 
clement blow, | | 

Mold the round Hail, or flake the 
fleecy Snom; 5 : 

But from the breezy Deep the Bleſs 
inhale 0 | 

Th — Mur murs of the Weſtern 

m4 


1 


5 | 
And the following Words from 


Een may ſerve 3s a Comment 


oth upon Plutarch and Homer. 
Salubritas Cali per omnem H iſp4- 
niam æqualis, quia aërii Spirits 
nalla Paludium gravi nebul info 
citur. Huc accedunt, op marina 
Aure undique verſus aſſidui flatu® 


quibus omnem Provinciam penetran” 


ribus eventilato terreſtri Spiritu pre” 
cipua hominibus ſanitas redditur. 


all 
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all things without Trouble or Labour. The Sea« 
ſons of the Year are temperate, and the Alteration 
from Quarter to Quarter ſo moderate, that the Air 
for the moſt part is ſerene and refreſhing, and the 
Weather generally fair and pleaſant. The rough 
Northerly and Eaſtern Winds, which blow towards 
theſe Iſlands from the Coaſts of Europe and Africa, 
are divided and diſſipated by reaſon of the vaſt 
Diſtance, and utterly loſe their Force long before 
they reach theſe Parts. The ſoft Weſtern and 
Southerly Winds which breathe upon them, do 
ſometimes produce gentle ſprinkling Showers, bur 
for the moſt part they calmly impregnate the Earth 
only with the fruitful Dews, and the nouriſhing 
Moiſture. of the Air, which they bring along with 
them from the Sea; ſo that it is firmly beliey'd, 
even by the barbarous People Themſelves, that this 
is the Seat of the Bleſſed, and that Theſe are the 
Elyſian Fields highly celebrated by Homer. | 

As ſoon as Sertorius heard this Account, he was 

ſciz'd with a wonderful Affection for theſe Iſlands, 
and had an extreme Deſire to live there in Peace 
and Quietneſs, far from the Noiſe of Wars, and 
free from the Troubles of Government; bur his In- 
clinations being perceived by the Cilician Pirates, 
who deſire neither Peace nor Quiet, but rove after 
Riches and Spoils, they immediately forſook him, 
and failed away into Africa, to aſſiſt Aſcalis the Son 
of Iptha, and to help to re-eſtabliſh him in the 
Throne of his Father, and to reſtore him to his 
Kingdom of Mauritania. Rs, 

The ſudden departure of the Cilicians did no 
ways diſcourage Sertorius, or Cauſe him to deſiſt 
from further Attempts; for he preſently reſolyed to 
aſſiſt the Enemies of Aſcalis, and by this new Ad- 
venture kept his Soldiers together, who from hence 
conceived new Hopes of their future Proſperity, 
and began to have a better Proſpect of their Affairs. 


His 


r 
His Arrival in Mauritania being very acceptable to 
the Moors, he loſt no time, but immediately giving 
Battel to Aſcalis, beat him out of the Field, and 


beſieged him; and Pacciacus being ſent by Sylla 


with a powerful Supply to raiſe the Siege, Certarius 
flew him in the Field, and overthrew all his Forces, 
with this great Advantage, that he not only-took 
the whole Roman Army Priſoners, but alſo forced 
the City of Tingis, where Aſcalis and his Brothers 
were fled for Refuge. The Africans report that 
Antæus was buried in this City, a Giant of a won- 
derful Stature, but Sertorius being unwilling to truſt 
common Fame, which gave out that his Body was 
of a moſt prodigious Length, cauſed his Sepulchre 
to be opened, and finding that his Corps was effectu- 
ally full (1) threeſcore Cubits wth he was infinite- 
ly aſtoniſhed, and immediately offered up Sacrifice 
to the Gods, and cloſed up the Tomb again, where · 
by he confirmed the Report of the Inhabitants, in- 
_ creaſed the Fame of the Sepulchre, and added new 
Honours to the Memory of Antæus. The Africans 
further alledge, that after the Death of Antæus, his 
Wife Tinga lived with Hercules, and had a Son by 
him called Sophax, who was King of theſe Countries, 
and gave his Mother's Name to this City; whoſe 
Son alſo was Diodorus, a great Conqueror, who 
ſubdued many other Regions, and — the 


(1) This indeed is a monſtrous Ia Span high; what therefore are 
Sime; and tho' it may ſeem ridicu- | we to think of. One of Sixty Cu- 
lous to endeavour to reduce Fiction | bits? Homer tells us 7 
to Reaſon, yet I cannot but think | was as tall as the higheft Moun- 
there may have been ſome Miſtake | tain; but we know what Allow- 
in the Numerical Letter; and TI | ances are to be made in Poetick 
the rather think ſo, becauſe in the | Hyperboles. Strabo it is true in 
Deſcriptions of Giants which oc- his laſt Book allows this Ant aus to 
cur in Holy Scripture, the Bed of | be Sixty Cubits high; but we are 
Os King of Baſan who was One | to underitand at the ſame time that 
of them, meaſured but Nine Cubits | ir is a Fable publiſhed among many 
in Length, and Four in Breadth, 
and Goliath was but Six Cubits and | Hiſtory, l 
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Others by Gabinius in his Roman 
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2. SER TORIUS. 
aredleſt Part of Africa under his Subjection with 
an Army of Greeks, which he raiſed out of the Co- 


lonies of the Olbianians and Myceneans, placed here 


by Hercules. I mention theſe Paſſages for the ſake 
of King Juba, the moſt excellent Hiſtorian of an 
Prince that ever yet hath honoured Hoey wich 
his own Pen, and who numbers for his Progenitors 
a long Race of Mauritanian Kings; who derive 
their hae 0b from Diodorus and Sophax, and 
are lineally deſcended from Hercules. 

When Sertorius had made himſelf abſolute Maſter 
of the whole Country, he was very juſt to Thoſe 
who had confided in him, and ſhew'd not the leaſt 
Unkindneſs to Others, who yielded to his Mercy, 
but reſtored to them their Eſtates, their Cities, 
their Laws and Privileges, accepting only of ſuch 
Acknowledgments as they Themſelves freely offered. 
And whilſt he conſidered which way next to turn 
his Arms, the Lufitanians (ent Ambaſſadors to deſire 
him to be their General; for being terrified with 
the Roman Power, and finding the Neceſſity of 
having a Commander of great Authority and Ex- 

erience in War, being alſo ſufficiently informed of 
bis Worth and Valour by Thoſe who had former- 
ly ſerved him, they were extreamly deſirous to com- 
mit 'Themſelyes and their Fortunes wholly to his 
Care, and humbly beſeeched him to accept of the 
Command. And to give a true Character of Ser- 
torius, he was of a Temper not to be ſurprized with 
Fear, nor eaſy to be captivated with Pleaſure; in 
Adverſity and Dangers undaunted, and no ways 
puffed up with Proſperity, but of an even Mind, 


Courteous and Obliging. Upon a ſudden Aſſault 


or dangerous Attempt, no Commander in his time 


was more bold and daring, for whatever was to be 


performed in War by Deceit, Circumvention, or 
Surprizez or if any ſtrong Place was to be taken 
in, any Paſs to be gained ſpeedily, any ay 

vaſion 
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vaſion or Inroad to be made, he was a moſt nota- 
ble Contriver, and politick Advancer of all ſuch. 
intricate and difficult Deſigns. In beſtowing Re- 
wards, and conferring Honours upon Thoſe who 
had performed good Service in the Wars, / he was 
Bounritul and Magnificent even to Prodigality, but 
very ſparing and backward in puniſhing Crimes, 
and Mild and Merciful to Offenders : Yet that piece 
of Harſhneſs and Cruelty, which he executed in 
the latter Part of his Days, upon the Spaniſh Ho- 
ſtages, ſeems to argue, that his Clemency was not 
Natural, but only acted and handſomly diſſembled, 
as his Occaſions and Neceſſity required; and as to 
my own Opinion, I am perſuaded that ſincere Vir- 
tue eſtabliſhed by Reaſon and mature Judgment, 
can never be totally perverted or extirpated by any 
Misfortune whatever. (1) Not that I think it im- 
poſſible but that great Indignities offered without 
Cauſe, and frequent Abuſes put upon Thoſe of the 
beſt Nature, and moſt virtuous Inclinations, may 
make ſome Impreſſion and Alteration in their Tem- 
per; and thus I ſuppoſe it happened to Sertorius, 
who being exaſperated by the repeated Injuries of 
ungrateful Perſons, he was at laſt ſeverc to Thoſe 
who had unworthily injured him. $a 

The Z44tanians having ſent for Sertorius, he left 
Africa, and being made General with abſolute 
Power and Authority, he ordered all things for the 
beſt Advantage, and brought the neighbouring Parts 
of Spain under his Subjection; many Countries alſo 
voluntarily ſubmitted themſelves, won by the Fame 
of his Clemency, and of his Martial Performances. 


(1) Inſtead of being impoſſible, 
it is not only very poſſible, bur 
very common; ſo that nothing 
can be truer than hat Electra ſaith 
in Sophocles, It is very difficult, my 
Friends. for any one in my Condition 
to keep within due Bounds, and not 


rep ne at Providence. Such woful 
Calamities change our very Natures, 
and force us in ſpite of our ſelves to 
become Vicked, This is the only 
Reaſon that can he offered as an 


2 for Sertorius. | 


Upon 


wa , * 


D Upon ſome Occaſions alſo! he would not fail to in- 
h vent ſtrange Artifices to pleaſe the People, and to 
- make uſe of alluring Devices, and even of deluding 
0 Impoſtures, amongſt which) certainly that of the 
as Hind was none of the leaſt. Spanus a Country- man, 
= 
8, 
de 
in 


— 
- 
«* 
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who lived in.thaſe Parts, meeting by chance a Hind 
that had newly Calved, flying from the Hunters, 
he let the Dam go, and purſuing the Hind-calf, 
took it, being wonderfully pleaſed with the Rarity. 


8 of it, and the Strangneſs of the Colour, . which was 
E all milk · white; and at the ſame time Sertorius keeps 
d, ing his Court in thoſe Parts, and receiving eourte- 
to ouſly ſuch Preſents, of Fruit, Fowl, or Veniſon as 
r- the Country afforded, and rewarding liberally Thoſe 
t, who preſented them, the Country- man brought 
1 him his young Hind, which he kindly, accepted, 
n- and was much taken with it at the firſt Sight; but 
ut when in time he had made it ſo tame and gentle, 
he that it would come when he called, and follow 
ay him whereſoever he went, and could endure the 
n- Noiſe and Tumult of the Camp; knowing well 
„% that barbarous People are naturally prone to Super- 
of ſtition, by degrees he gave out that it was inſpired, 
fe (1) that it was given him by Diana, that it diſco- 
2 vered hidden Myſteries, and revealed what was to 
ft come to paſs hereafter: To which alſo he added 
te theſe further Contrivancesz if he had received at 
he - any time private Intelligence, that the Enemies had 
ts made an Incurſion into thoſe Provinces which were 
ſo be | | | 
| (1) We meet in ancient Hiſtory, ting, had his Syrian Woman, who 
> with many Examples of this fore | rags for a rm Prophereſs, and 
i of Devices made uſe of by the | his tame Vulturs that were let 
; greateſt Generals, and wiſeſt Law- | looſe on purpoſe to follow him. 
fu givers, the better to impoſe upon | But theſe jugling Tricks were 
res, the Superſtition and Credulity of | not only practiſed in the times of 
s10 the People, We met with a very | Darkneſs and Ignorance, but are 
nly extraordinary one in Marius, who | renewed even in our Days, in the 
al but a few Years before the time | Days of the greateſt Light and 
| of which Plxtarch is now wri- | Knowledge, 5 | 
_ Vor. V. under 
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under his Command, or had follicired any * 
revolt, he pretended that the Hind had informed 
bins of it in his ficepz and charged him to keep his 
Forces in 'readineſtiy or if otherwiſe: he had notice 
that any of the Commanders under bim had got a 

, be would hide the Meſfengere, and _ 

forth the Hind oro wned wirh Flowers, for jo 
the good News thut was to come, and 8 
courage them ro rejoide and facrifice to the Gods 
for the good Account they ſhould foon receive of 
_ their Profperous: Sacceis; — by thofe Inventions 
filling eheir Heads with ſtrange Tmaginations, and 
_thie Th hes: of Mitaeles, he broug — them to be 
more tractable and obedient in all things for now 
they thought rhemſelves ho longer to be led by a 
Stranger, but rather condoated by 


Power daily encreafed, contrary — Human Rea- 
ſh or Probability: For with two thouſand five 
hundred, which for Honour's ſake he called Romans, 
joined with 'feven hundred Africans, who! landed 
with him when he firſt emred Luſtania, togerher 
with four thouſand Foot, and ſeven hundred Horſe, 
he made War with four Noman Generals, who com- 
manded a hundred and twenty thouſand. Foot, fix 
thvuſand Horſe, two thouſand Archers and Slingers, 
and Cit ſes innumerable 3 Whereas at the firſt he bad 
not above twenty Cities in all; and from this weak 
and ſlender Beginning, he became afterwards fo con- 
ſiderable, that he took many good Cities, and over- 
came Great and Powerful Countries. Of the Ro- 
man Commanders which were ſent againſt him, he 
overthrew Cotta in a Sea! fight, in the Channel near 
{7) che City of Mellaria; he routed Phidius chief 


(1) Mellaria, now Tarifa, be- 


pween Tra 45 f ar and Gibralter, in | ter, are Places well known to Sea- 
* Streights Mouth. Caps Spartel, 


men that ſail into the Mediterranean 
Com- 


a Hero, or one 
nearly related to a God, 'Confidering alſo that his 


and Trafalgar, Abyla, and Gibral- 
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Commander of  Hi/pania:Betica, and {lew two thou»: 
ſand Romans near the Banks of the River Betis. Do- 
mitius and Encius: Manlius, Proconſul of another 
Province of Spain, were qverthrown in a ſet Bartel. 
by one of his Lieutenants ; he ſle w Toranius a Com- 


b mander ſent againſt him by Merellus with a great 
L Force, and deſtroyed his whole Army; and Mete/lasy, 
| the greateſt General in thoſe Times, and a Perſon, 
J of the moſt approved Experience of any Roman then 
, living, was often ſupplanted and circumyented by 
1 him, and reduced to ſuch Extremities, that he was 
, forced to call Lucius Lollius ro his Aſſiſtance out of 
, Gallia Narbonenfis z and Rome it elf being alarmed 
. and terrified, parted with her' beloved Pompey the 
4 Great, and ſent Him into Spain in all haſte with 
= the moſt confiderable Forces of the Roman Empire: 
s Nor did Metellus know which way to turn himſelf, 
0 having to do with a Man of undaunted Boldneſs 
a and Sagacity, who was continually moleſting him, 
4 and yet could not be brought to a ſet Battel, but 
44 by the Swiftneſs and Dexterity of his Spauiſb Sol- 
* diery he was able to change his Station, and to caſt 
ſe his Army into all Forms and Figures, to lead them 
1 on, and bring them off again, and wind himſelf out 
un of all Straits and Difficulties z, and although Metellus 
* had great Experience in conducting entire well-ap- 
ru pointed Legions, and was an excellent Commander 
_ of Soldiers arm'd with heavy Armour, and drawn 
. up-in due Order into a ſtanding Phalanx able to en- 5 
5 counter the Enemy hand to hand, and overpower 
* them by clear Force, yet he was no way able to 
5 climb up ſteep Hills, and be continually upon the 
of Purſuit of a ſwift Enemy, or attend the ſpeedy 
Marches of Men that were accuſtomed to range 
* about the Mountains, to endure Hunger and Thirſt, 
de- and to live expoſed to the Wind and Weather with- 
<4 out Fire or Covering ; beſides that, Metellus being 


now in Years, and having been formerly engag'd 
| M 2 | in 


e 
in many Fights and dangerous Conflicts, he was by 
this time inclinable to lead a more remiſs, eaſy, and 
voluptuous Life, and was the leſs able to contend 
with Sertorius, who was in the Flower and Strength 
of his Youth, full ef Spirit and Life, and had a 


Body wonderfully fitted for War, A 2 
om'd to 


active and temperate, continually accu 
endure hard Labour, to take long, tedious Journies, 
and to paſs many Nights together without Sleep, 
to eat an to be ſatisfy'd with very coarſe 
Fare, and was never ſtain'd with the leaſt Exceſs in 


Wine, even when he was moſt at Leiſure, but 


what time he had to ſpare, he ſpent in hunting, 


and riding into all Parts, whereby he underſtood 


the Courſe of the Country, the Situation of all 
Places, and where there were Paſſages, and where 
not; with this Advantage to Himſelf, that when he 
could not maintain the Fight, he knew which way 
to fly and eſcape, and where certainly to enſnare 
and encompaſs his Enemy, when Victory accom- 
. his Arms; inſomuch that Thoſe with Metellus 
ſuffer'd all Inconveniences like Men that were con- 
2 although he earneſtly deſir'd to fight, and 

ertorius (though he refuſed the Field) reap'd all 
the Advantages of a Conqueror, for he hindred 
them from Foraging, and cut off all Proviſion z if 
they proceeded forward, he ſtop'd their March; if 
they ſtay'd in any Place and encamp'd, he continu- 
ally moleſted and alarm'd them; if they beſieg'd 
any Town, he preſently appear'd and beſieg'd Them 
again, and reduced them to great Extremities for 


want of Neceſlaries, whereby he weary'd out the 


Roman Army, and reduced them to ſo low and de- 
ſpairing a Condition, that when Serterius chal- 


lenged Metellus to fight ſingly with him, they com- 


mended him, and cried out, It was a fair Offer for 


4 Roman 70 fight againſt a Roman, and à General 
againſt a General; and when Metellus refus'd the 


* Chal- 
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_ _ .  SERTOAURIUS, 

Challenge, they reproach'd him, but Metellus de- 
rided ws. ar thc; them, in doing which he did 
well; for, as Theophraftus obſerves, a General ſhould 


die like a General, and not like a Gladiator. 


Metellus perceiving that the City of the Lage- 
brites, which gave great Aſſiſtance to Sertorius, 
might eafily be taken for want of Water, (there 
being but one Well within the Walls) and that 
W hoſoever beſieged the Place might make himſelf 
Maſter of the Springs and Fountains in the Suburbs, 
he hoped to force the Town in two Days time, and 
gave Command to his Soldiers to take five Days 
Proviſions. only; but Sertorius reſolving. to ſend - 
ſpeedy Relief, order'd two thouſand Veſſels to be 
fla with Water, and a good Reward for the Car- 
riage of every Veſſel, and many Spaniards. and 

Moors. undertaking the Work, he choſe out Thoſe 
who were ſtrongeſt and ſwifteſt of Foot, and ſent 
them through the Mountains, with Order, that 
when they had deliver'd the Water, they ſhould 
remove and convey away privately all Thoſe who 
would be leaſt ſerviceable in the Siege, that there 


might be Water ſufficient for the Defendants. As 


ſoon ' as Metellus underſtood This, he was highly 
diſturb'd, and when he had ſpent moſt part of the 


neceſſary Proviſions for his Army, he ſent out Aquz- 


nus with {x thouſand Soldiers to fetch in freſh Sup- 
N but Sertorius having notice of it, laid an Am- 

uſh for him, and having ſent out before - hand three 
thouſand Men, which he placed within a ſhady Val- 
ley, in a Channel which had been made hollow by 
the rapid fall of Water from the Hills, they ſer 
upon the Rear of Aguinus in his Return, while Ser- 
torius charging him in the Front, deſtroy'd Part of 
his Army, and took the reſt Priſoners, Aguinus only 
eſcaping, after he had been thrown from his Horſe, 


and loſt his Armour; and Metellus being forced 


ſhamefully to raiſe the Siege, became the Laughter 
M 3 and 
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Diſciplitte. 
Alsercd the 


by the ſame Means that aſſured} done the ſame thing before bim, 


; ; 
The LI FE. 
4 l ** 9 by : 2 c 4 
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aud Contempt of the Spaniards; and Sertoriui the 
obj ect of their Eſteem, Love and Admiration. He 
wis eite bieng honoured for his inftirating a right 
„and good Order . amohpft them; for he 

their furidus ſubage Manner of Fighting; and 

broyÞht them tö make uſe of the Roman Armour, 


| 5 t them to keep their Ranks, and follow their 
1 


fgns; and out of a confufed Number of Thieves 
and Robbers, he conſtituted a regular well-diſci- 
pins" Artny 4 he alter wards beſtow'd gilver and 
old tipon them liberally; to gild and adorn their 


Helmets; he caus'd their Shields to be wrought, 


and efigrav'd with various Figures atid Defighs ; he 
brovght them into che Mode of wedring flower'd 
afid richly embtroider'd Cloaths; and by courting 
them, by paying their Expences, by converſing fa- 
miliatly with them, he won the Hearts-bf-All, arid 
led Them whither he pleas'd; but That which de- 
liguted them moſt, Was the Care he tock bf their 
Children, when he ſent for all the Noblemen's Sons 
in thoſe Parts, and placed them in the gtvat City of 
Oſca, where he appointed Maſters to inſtruct them 
in the Grecian and Roman Learning, that wien the 

came to be Men they might be fitted to ſhare wit 

him in Authority, and in the Government of the 
Commonwealth; although under this Pretence of 


their better Education, (t) he really made them 
Hoſtages and Sureties for their Country; however 
their Fathers were wonderfully pleas'd to ſee their 


Children going daily ts the Schools in good Order, 
handſomly dreſs'd in fine long Garments edged with 
Purple, and that Sertorius paid a Sallary for their 
Learning, examin'd them often, diſtributed Res 
wards to the moſt deſerving, and gave them Jewels 
) This was a true Fetch in him of their Fidelity, and gained 
Politicks. Sertorius knew how to more by Good-will than Ochers 
jngratiate himſelf with the People] could doby Force. Alexander had 


to 


fa pes him in Ba 


Q:8SERTOREHUS. 
to hang bout their Necks, and golden Boſſos, 


which the Romans call'd' Buike. - 
(1) It being at that time a Cuſtam in Spain, that 


when a great Commanderi way flaio in Battel, (2) 
Thoſe who attended bis:Perſbny. fought it qut till 


they all dy'd with him, which the Inbabitants 


of thoſe Countries call d an Offering, or (3) Liba- 


tion paured upon the: | Sacrifice 3 there worte 
few Commanders that had any donſiderable Guard 
or Number af Attendants; but Sertorius Had ma- 
ny Thoufands who offer'd up themſolves, and 
vow'd to facrifice their Lives, and ſpenq their 
Blood with Eis; and it is raportod, that when his 
Army was defeated near a City in Spain, and the 


. Enemy preſs'd hard upon heinz the rut 


with That Gaul, where a| in the Iſle of Gon ip the ip 
Namber of FD Fellows, called Her? in the W a om of 
Soldurii, devoted themſelves to a Hoi Bl and ocher 

-yored nb 


—_ or ape e ther __ Man, — rg 
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both Good, * Ny 84 either 11 Kings 2 10 is War ey 7% Lot 
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— (1) It was he ſame Cuſtam| F 


Themſelves in caſe he was de- 


rere e 


feated; which was a Point af Ho- 
nour wherein None of them 
were ever known to fail, Cef. de 
bell, Gall. Lib. 3. Dion; lib. 
tells us chat a certain Perſon 
Sextus Pacuvius, or 3 
in full Senate deyote diet 
" „ _— Manner of 
Spaniards, would have 
Pas. all the reſt to folloyy his 


| Example, But This was the 


Action of a vile mercenary Flatte- 
rer, who meant nothing of what | 
he ſaid, and > to ingr2- | ma 
tiatebimſelf with bis P here - 
in indeed he ſucceeded; for often 
in Courts Hypocriſy has the ſtart 
of Truth, This Cuſtom did nor 


by what Name thoſe el 4 


ans were diſtinguiſhed in 5 
2s Ceſar has told us What 


(3. of 't e ſame Order ware d 


ed in Gall. 

(3) This is the proper Signifi- 
catign ofthe Word 2.474274, 
which was borrow rom | the 
Sacrifices, whereia 
an Aſperſion, or Lihati 
the Sacrifice they were offer 125 
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no Cate for Themſelves,' but being totally ſolliei- 


tous to ſave Sertorins, they took him upon their 
Shoulders, and paſs'd him from one to another, 
till they had conveyed him into the City, and when 
they had thus placed their General in Safety, every 
one provided afterwards, for his own Security. 
Nor were the. Spaniards alone. ambitious to ſerve 
him, bur the Roman Soldiers alſo that came out of 
Italy were impatient to be under his Command; 
und when Perpenna, who was of the ſame Faction 
with Sertorius, came into Spain with great Riches, 
anda good Army, and deſign'dto:make War againſt 
Metellus in a diftin& Body by Himſelf, his own Sol- 
diers oppos'd it, and diſcourſed continually of the 


all Mortification to Perpenna, who was puffed 
up with the Grandeur of his Family and his Riches. 
When they afterwards underſtood alſo that Pompey 
the Great had pals'd the Pyrenees, they took up 
their Arms, laid hold on their Enſigns, call'd upon 
Perpenna to lead them to Sertorius, and threatened 
him, that if he refuſed it, they would go and place 
themſelves under a Commander who was ſufficiently 
able to defend Himſelf and Thoſe that ſerv'd him, 
which forced Perpenna to yield to their Deſires, 
who immediately joining with Sertorius, added to 
his Army three and fifty Cohorts; and when all 
the Cities on this fide of the River Herus alſo 
united their Forces together under his Command, 
his Army grew great, for they flock'd together, and 


flow'd in upon him from all Quarters; but when 
they continually cry'd out to charge the Enemy, 


and were impatient of Delay, their unexperienced 
Raſhneſs was troubleſome to Sertorius, who at firſt 


ſtrove to reſtrain them with Reaſon and good Coun- 
ſel, but when he perceiv'd them refraftory and 
unſeaſonably violent, he gave way to their impe- 
tuous Defres, and permitted them to engage = 
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reat Fame and Merit of Sertorius; which was no 
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: Q. SERTORIUS. 
the Enemy, in ſuch: ſort, that being repulſed, yet 
not totally routed, he hop'd they would decent 


more obedient to his Commands for the future; 


which happening as he conjectured, he ſoon: re- 
ſcu'd them, and brought them ſafe into his Camp; 
and after a few days being willing to encourage 
them again, when he had call'd all his Army to- 
gether, (1) he caus'd two Horſes to be brought in- 
to the Field, one an old, feeble, lean Jade, the o- 
ther a luſty ſtrong Horſe, with a very fair, thick, 
long Tail; near to the lean Jade he placed a 
ſtrong Man, and near to the ſtrong young Horſe, 
a weak, little, deſpicable Fellow, and at a Sign 
given, the ſtrong Man took hold of the weak 
Horſe's Tail with both his Hands, and drew it to 
him with his whole Force, as if he would pull it 
off at once; the other little weak Fellow in the 
mean time fell to plucking off Hair by Hair from 
the great Horſe's Tail; and when the ſtrong Man 
had laboured much in vain, and made himſelf the 
Jeſt of all the Spectators, he gave over. But the 
weak pitiful Wretch in a ſhort Time, and with 
little Pains, had left never a Hair on the 2 
Horſe's Tail. Then Sertorius roſe up, and ſpake to 
his Army after this Manner: You ſee, Fellow- 
Soldiers, that Ingenuity is greater than Force, and 
Perſeverance more prevailing than Violence. Ma- 
ny things which cannot be overcome when they are 
together, yield themſelves up by Degrees when they 
are ſeparated, Aſduity and continued Diligence is 
refifileſs, and in time overthrows and deſtroys the 
greateſt Powers - whatever, Time being the favou- 
rable Friend and Aſftant of Thoſe, who thro' ma- 
ture Judgment underſtand aright how to take their 
beſt Advantages; and the deſtruttive Enemy of Such 

(1) This Apologue of Sertorius is become very famous, and isalluded 
to by Horace in the firſt Epiſtle of his ſecond Book. N 


46 ave nuſeaſonably urging and preſſing forward. (v 
Wich ſuch like Inventions and Diſcourſes, Where- 
with he frequently entertained them, he bridled the 
raſh fierceneſs of the Barbarous People, and raught 
them to attend and to watch fox their beſt, Oppor- 
tunities of Fighting.. hat, Fi 


nA aunt 41 12118 os 
But of all his remarkable Exploits, and wonder- 
fal Stratagems in War, none raiſed greater Admi- 
ration, than That which he put in practice againſt 
the Characitani; a People living beyond the River 


(1) It appears from this Paſſage, | to Vs, for there is nothing more 
that many of Serrorius his Fables | inſtructive than thoſe Apolegues, 
or Apologues where remember'd | when applied to particular Inftan- 
in Plutareb's time, I could wiſh | ces. | 
be had tranſmitted them down 


about 


*. 
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about threat'ning them in vain, and trouble itt his 
Mind, he took notice that the Wind. raiſed the 


Duſt, and carried it 


towards the Caves of the 


Charatitani, the Mouths ef which, as we faid be- 


fore, 
therly 


7 


ned towards the North; and the not- 


inds, which ſome call Cæciac, prevailing 


molt in thoſe Patte, is engender'd out of the moi 
Moriſh Plains, or the Mountains covered with 


Snow, and in the Heat of Summer being ſup 


pplied 


and encreaſed by the Relizmion and Melting of 
the Ice on the Peaks of the Northern Hills, it blows 
a delightful freſh Gale, which recreates the Chara. 
citani, and refreſhes their Cattle all the Day long. 
Sertorius conſidering well all Cireumſtanees, where- 
in either the Information of the Inhabitante, or his 
own Experience had inſtructed him, commanded 
his Soldiers to ſhovel up a great Quantity of this 
light duſty Earth, to heap it up together, and make 
a Mount of it, over-ugainſt the Hill wherein theſe 
barbarous People refided, who imagining that all 
this Preparation was for the raiſing of a Fort, or 
for the making of a Bulwark apainſt them, they 
looked upon it at firſt as a ridiculous impracticabſe 
Deſign; however he continued the Work 'till the 
Evening, and brought his Soldiers back into theit 
Camp. The next Morning, when « gentle Breeze 
aroſe, and moved the lighteſt Parts of the Earth, 
and diſperſed it about as the Chaff before the W ind, 
and when the Sun coming te be higher, the bluſter- 


ing Northerly Wind had cover 


the Hills with 


the Duſt, the Soldiers turned this new Mount of 
Earth over and over, and brake the Clods ef Clay 
in Pieces, whit Others on Horſeback rode thre? 
it backward and forward, and raiſed a Cloud of 
duſt, which being committed to the Wind, wag 


blown into the Dwelk 


entrances into which were all rowards the North, 
and there being no other Vent or Paſſage, _ 
| l 


of the Chararitani, the 
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« 
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that through which the bluſtering Cæcias ruſhed in 
and Duſt, toſſed and blown about, it quickly 


cauſing a Difficulty of Breathing, choak' d them 
E=p they ſtrove to draw in the rough harſh 

Ai 

ab 


his Camp over-againſt him, where Both of them 
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upon them, together with all the powdered Earth 
blinded their Eyes, and filled their Lungs, and 


6 2 12 


:- mingled with Streams of Duſt; nor were they 
with great hardſhip to hold out above two 
Days, but yielded up themſelves on the Third. 
This Succeſs added not ſo much to the Strength 
and Power of Sertorius, as it encreaſed his Glory 
and Renown, in letting the World ſee that he was 
able to r Places by Art, and by the 
Strength of his Brain, which were impregnable 
and never to be taken by the Force of Arms. He 
was continually Succeſsful during the whole War 
againſt Metellus, who by reaſon of his Age and his 
flow Temper was not able to reſiſt the active Bold- 
neſs and Bravery of Sertorius, who commanded a 
light Army, more like a Band of Robbers, than 
dueeſtabliſhed Militia, But when Pompey alſo had 
ed over the Pyrenees, and Sertorius had pitched 


gave the utmoſt Proofs of their Gallantry and Skill 
in War, both in receiving and attacking one ano- 
ther, and when it was found Sertorius far ſurpaſſed 
him, either in defending himſelf, or countermining 
the Deſigns of his Enemies, then was his Fame 
highly celebrated even in Rome itſelf, for the moſt 
terrible Warriour, and the meſt expert Commander 
of his Time. For Pompey's Reputation was then 
almoſt at the higheſt, after his remarkable Exploits 
under Sylla, which had obliged thae General to 
confer on him the Sirname of Great, and enabled 
him to acquire the Honour of a Triumph even 
before the Down appeared on his Chin; and This 
is was which made many of the Cities, wich were 
then under the Power of Sertorius, immediately 

| | upon 
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upon his Arrival to caſt their Eyes on Pompey, and 


inclin'd them to open their Gates to Him. ;But they 
were deterred from it by that 
mongſt others, which he performed near the City 
of Lauron, contrary to the Expectation of All. 
As ſoon as Sertorius had laid Siege to 'Lauron, 


Pompey came with his whole Army to relieve it, and | 


there being a Hill near the City very advantagi- 
ouſly ſcated, they Both made haſte to take it. Bur 
Sertorius prevented him and took poſſeſſion of it 
firſt, and Pompey having drawn down his Forces, 


was not ſorry that it had thus ſucceeded, for he ima- 


gined that he had hereby encloſed his Enemy be- 
tween his own Army and the City, and ſent in a 


Meſſenger to the Citizens of Lauron, to bid them 


be of good Courage, and to come upon their Walls, 
where they might ſee their Beſieger beſieged. Ser- 
torius perceiving their Intentions, ſmiled, and told 
them, He would now teach Sylla's Scholar (for ſo he 
called Pompey in deriſion) that it was the part of 4 
General to look as well behind him as before him, and 
at the ſame time gave the Beſieged an Opportunity 
of ſeeing ſix thouſand Soldiers which he had left in 
his former Camp, from whence he marched out to 
take the Hill, where if Pompey ſhould aſſault him, 
they might fall upon his Rear. Pompey diſcovered 
this too late, and not daring to give Battel, for fear 
of being encompaſſed in on every fide, and yer 
being aſhamed ro leave his Friends and Confederates 
in extream Danger, was forced to fit ſtill and ſee 
them ruined before his Face; for the Beſieged de- 


ſpair'd of Relief, and delivered up themſelves to 


Sertorius, who ſpared their Lives, and granted them 
their Liberties, but burnt their City; not out of 
Anger or Cruelty, (for of all Commanders that e- 
ver were, Sertoriys ſeems leaſt of all to have in- 
dulged theſe Paſſions) but only for the greater Shame 
and Confuſion of the Admirers of Pompey, and that 
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great Action, a- 
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it might ba reported among the ' Spaniards, that 
the Fire which burnt down his Confederates, tho? 
he was ſo near as to be well warmed at it, was 
not able to raiſe Heat enough in Him to make him 
dare to relieve the. | | 
 Sertorius ſuſtained ſome Loſſes in theſe Wars, but 
he always defended Thoſe wich him, and main- 
tain'd Himſelf Invincible, and it was by other Com- 
manders under him that be ſuffer'd; and he was 
more admired for being able to repair his Loſſes, 
for-ſhowing himſelf brave in Danger, for recovering 
the Victory, when the Field ſcem'd already to be 
loft, chan the Roman Generals were for gaining 


theſe Advantages againſt him. As at the Bartelof | 


Sacro againſt Pompey, and at the Battel near Tuttis 
againſt Him and Metellus together. Ir is reported 
that the Bartel near the City of Sucro was through 
the Impatience of Pompey, left that Metellus ſhould 
Mate with him in the Victory, and thro' the Wil- 
lingneſs of Sertorius to fight with him before the 
Arrival of Metellus However, Sertorius delay'd 
the time till the Evening, conſidering that the dark- 
neſs of the Night would be a great diſadvantage to 
his Enemies, either Flying, or Purſuing, who were 
meer Strangers, and had no knowledge of the 
Country. When the Fight began, it happen'd 
that Sertorius was not placed directly againſt 
Pompey, but againſt Afranius, who commanded 
the left Wing of the Roman Army, as He com- 
manded the right Wing of his Own; but when he 
underſtood that his left Wing began to give way, 
and yield to the furious Aſſaults of Pompey, he 
cbmmitted the care of his right Wing to other 
Commanders, and made haſte to relieve Thoſe in 
diſtreſe, and rallying Some that were flying, and 
encouraging Others that ſtill kept their Ranks, he 
rene wed the Fight, and ſer upon them with that 
Force, that he routed the Enemy, and brought 
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Pompty, who was purſuing, inte great danger of 
his Lites for afrer being wounded and thrown” 
from his Horſe, he very narrowly efcaped ; for the 
Africans with Sertorius, who took Pompey's Horſe 
ſer out with Gold, and covered with rich Trap- 
pings, fell our with one another, and upon dividing 
of the Spoil, gave over the Purſuit. Afranius im 
the mean time, as ſoon as Sertorius had left his Right 
Wing to affiſt the other part of his Army, overs 
threw All that oppoſed him, and purſued them to 
their Camp, fell in with them, and plunder'd them 
till it was dark Night; knowing nothing of Pom- 
pey's 'Overthrow, nor TOS e to "reſtrain his 
Soldiers from Pillaging. When Serrarivs returning 
with Victory, fell upon the Forces af 9 
which were in Diſorder, and flew great Numbers 
of them; and the next Morning came into the 
Field again, well armed, and d Battel; but 
perceiving that Metellus was near, he drew off, and 
returned ro his Camp, faying, F that old Woman 
bad not been here, I would have whipped the Boy founds 
ly, and fent him back'to' Rome. | TINY 


He was at this time much concern'd for the lofs 
of his Hind, which could no where be found; 
for thereby he was deſtitute of an admirable Con- 
trivance, both to amuſe and encourage the bar- 
barous People, and That at a time when he moſt 


8 ſtood in need of it. But by good Fortune ſome of 


his Men as they were wandering in the Nigh 

chanced ro*meet her, and knowing her by her Co- 
lour, they immediately carried her to Sertorius. He 
was highly pleaſed at having thus recovered her, 
and promiſing Them that found her a generouy 
Reward, provided they would not tell of it, he 
locked her up very carefully. A few days after he 


appeared in publick with a very chearful Look, and 
declar'd ro the chief Nobility of rhe Cauntry, 
that the Gods had forctold him in a 6 

ome 


1 


ſome great good Fortune ſhould ſuddenly attend 


him; and whilft he was ſeated on his Tribunal to 


anſwer the Petitions of Thoſe who applied themſelves 


to him, the Keepers of the Hind let her. looſe, 


and ſhe no ſooner eſpy d Sertorius, but ſhe ran bound- 


ing towards him with great Joy, leap'd on the Tri- 
bunal, laid her Head on his Lap, and lick'd his 


Hands with her accuſtomed Familiarity. Sertorius in 


Return ſtroak'd and careſs d her with all the Tokens 
of a real Tenderneſs and Affection, inſomuch that 


be wept for Joy. All the Aſſiſtants were immedi - 


ately fill'd with Wonder and Aſtoniſhment, and af- 
rerwards accompanying him to his Houſe with re- 
ſpectful Congratulations, and loud Stwurs for Joy, 
they proclaimed him above the Rank of common 
Men, and conſidered him as a Perſon highly fa- 
voured of the Gods, which reſtored their Courage, 
and gave them great Hopes of Succeſs in their future 
Undertakings. 5 ' 

When he had reduced his Enemies to the laſt 
Extremity for want of Proviſion, he was forced 
to give them Battel (in the Plains near Saguntun) 
to hinder them from foraging, and plundering the 
Country z where both Parties fought gloriouſly, and 


Memmius, the greateſt Commander in Pompey's Ar- 
my, was ſlain in the Heat of the Battel; but Ser- 


torius overxhrew all before him, and with great 
Slaughter of his Enemies preſs'd forward towards 
Metellus. This old Commander making a ſtout 
Reſiſtance, beyond what could be expected from 
one of his Years, was wounded with a Lance, which 
ſtruck Amazement into All that ſaw ir, or heard it, 
and fill'd the Roman Soldiers Hearts with Sorrow 
and with Shame, to be thought to have left their 
General in Diſtreſs ; but at the ſame time it pro- 
voking them to Revenge and Fury againſt their 
Enemies, they. ſoon cover'd Metellus with thei! 
Shields, and brought him off in Safety, and 5 
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valiantly repulſed the Spaniards; whereby Victory 
changed ſides, and Sertorius, that he might afford 
a more ſecure Retreat to his Army, and that more 


'93 


Forces might be rais d, with greater Eaſe retird into a 


ſtrong City in the Mountains; and though it was 
the leaſt of his Intention to ſuſtain a long Sie 

yet he began to repair the Walls, and to fortify the 
Gates; whereby he deluded his Enemies, who 
came and ſet down before the Town, hoping to 
take it without much Reſiſtance; and gave over the 
Purſuit of the Spasiards, affording them opportu- 
nity to gather together again, and to raiſe new 
Forces for Sertorius; to which purpoſe he had ſent 
Commanders to all their Cities, with Orders when 
they had ſufficiently encreas'd their Numbers, to 
ſend him word of it; which News he no ſooner 
received, . but he ſally d out and forced his way thro” 
his Enemies, and eaſily joyn'd with the reſt of his 
Army, and having received this conſiderable Rein- 
forcement, he ſet upon the Romans again, and by 
fiercely aſſaulting them, by alarming them on all 
ſides, by enſnaring, circumventing, and laying Am- 
buſhes for them, he cut off all Proviſions by Land, 
while with his Ships of War and Pyratical Veſſels 
he kept all the Coaſt in awe, and hindered their 
Recruits by Sea, whereby he forced the Roman Ge- 
nerals to diſlodge, and to ſeparate from one ano- 
ther. Metellus departed into Gaul, and Pompey win- 
tered among the 'Yacceans, in a wretched Condi- 
| in extreme want of Money, he 
wrote a lamentable Letter to the Senate, to let them 
know that if they did not ſpeedily ſupply him, he 
muſt draw off his Army; for he had already ſpent 
his own Eſtate in the Defence of his Country, To 
theſe Extremities the chiefeſt and the moſt power- 
ful Commanders of the Age were reduced by the 
Skill and Valour of Sertorius; and it was the com- 
mon Opinion in Rome, that he would-be ſooner in 
mpey; and how — Metellus w 
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rify d with his Greatneſs, and at what rate He efteem'd | 
him, he plainly declared, when he offered by Pro- 
clamation an hundred Talents and twenty thou - 
ſand Acres of Land to any Roman that ſhould kill 
him, and Leave, if he were baniſhed, to return; 
attempting villanouſly to betray and ſell him, when 
he deſpair d of ever being able to overcome him in 
open War, with all the powerful Forces of the 
Roman Empire. And when afterwards he gain'd 
ſome Advantage in a Fight againſt Sertorius, he 
was ſo wondertully pleas'd and tranſported with his 
good Fortune, that he caus'd himſelf to be pub- 
lickly proclaim'd Imperator; and ſuffered all the 
Cities through which he paſs'd to receive him 
with Altars and Sacrifices z where indulging him- 
ſelf in ſplendid Entertainments, and coſtly Supper, 
he would fit drinking in his Triumpbal Robe, 
with Garlands and Crowns upon his Head, while 
the Images and Figures of Victory were introduced 
by the Motion of Machines, bringing in with 
them Crowns and Trophies of Gold, to preſent to 
him, and Companies of young Men and Women 
danced before him, courted him, and ſang to him 
Songs of Joy and Triumph; whereby he rendered 
Himſelf deſervedly ridiculous, for being exceflively 
delighted and puffed up with the thoughts of fol- 
lowing One that retired of his own accord, and for 
having once the better of Him, whom he uſed to 
call Sylla's Fugitive, and his Forces the Remaindet 
of the ſcatter d Troops of Carbo. : 

The Generoſity of Sertorius ſignally appeared 
|, when he appointed a Senate, and call'd together all 

15 5 the Roman Senators which fled from Rome, and 

11 came and reſided with him; and out of Thee. he | 

Choſe Prætors and Quæſtors, and adorn'd his Gor 

vernment with all the Roman Laws and Conſtitu- | 

tions; and though he made uſe of the Arms, Riches, 

and Cities of the Spaniards, yet he would never ſj 
: permit 
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permit Them ſo much as to mention any thing of 
overnment, but ſer Roman Officers and Command- 

ers over them, whereby he reſtored Liberty to the 

Romans, without increaſing the Spaniards Power a- 


| themz for he was a ſincere Lover of his 


Country, and had a great Deſire to return home; 
but in adyerſe Fortune he ſhewed his undaunted 


Courage, and behaved himſelf towards his Enemies 


free from all Dejection and Mean-ſpiritedneſs; bur 
when he was in his Proſperity, and in the Height 


of his Victories, he ſent word to Metellus, and 


Pompey, that he was ready to lay down his Arms, 
and live a private Life, if he were called home; de- 
claring, that he had rather be the meaneſt Citizen in 
Rome, than ſupreme Commander of the whole 
World in any Place beſides. It is thought that his 

reat - Love for his 8 was in no ſmall mea- 
fure promoted by the Reſpe&t which he had for 


his Mother; under whom he was brought up in 


his tender Years, after the Death of his Father, and 


upon whom he had placed his entire Affection: And 
after that his Friends had ſent for him into* Spain 


to be their General, as ſoon as he heard of his 
Mother's Death, he had almoſt caſt away himſelf, 
and dy'd for Grief; for he lay ſeven Days together 
continually upon the Ground, without giving the 
Word, or being ſeen by the neareſt of his Friends; 
and when the chief Commanders of the Army and 
Perſons of the greateſt Note came about his Tent, 
with great Difficulty they prevailed with him ar 
laſt to come abroad and ſpeak to his Soldiers, and 
to take upon him the Management of Affairs, which 
were in a proſperous Condition; by all which he 
ſeenis to have been of a mild and compaſſionate 
Temper, and naturally given to Eaſe and Quiet- 
nels, and that he accepted of the Command of Mi- 
litary Forces contrary to his own Inclinationz but 
not being able to live in ys he was forced by 
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rous to ſend an Embaſly to him, being alſo * 


„ 
his Enemies to have Recourſe to Arms, and to 
eſpouſe the Wars as a neceſſary Guard for the De- 
fence of his Perſon. oy | 
His Treaty with Mithridates is a ſtrong Proof of 
his Magnanimity. That Prince, after he had been 
overthrown by Sylla, had recovered himſelf, and 
like a vigorous Wreſtler, defirous to try ano- 
ther Fall, was again endeavouring to re-eſta- 
bliſh his Power in 4/4. Ar this time the great 
Fame of Sertorius was frequently celebrated in all 
Places; and the Merchants who came out of Spain 
and the Weſtern Parts of Europe, to furniſh the 4- 


faaticks with foreign Commodities, had fill'd all 


Parts of the Eaſt where they trafficked, eſpecially 
the Kingdom of Pontus, with their Diſcourſes of his 
Exploits in War. Mithr:idates was earneſtly deſi- 


encouraged to it by the Boaſtings of his Paraſites, 
and flattering Courtiers, who comparing Mz:thridates 
to Pyrrbus, and Sertorius to Hannibal, gave out that 
the Romans would never be able to make any con- 
ſiderable Reſiſtance againſt ſuch great Forces, and 


Commanders of that Temper and ſublime Judgment; 


when they ſhould be ſer upon at once, by the moſt 
Warlike General that ever was, and by the moſt 
powerful of all the Kings in the Univerſe. 

'Mithridates therefore ſent his Ambaſſadors into 
Spain, with Letters to Sertorius, and Offers to ſup- 
ply him with Money and Ships, to enable him to 
continue the War, provided Sertorius would ſecure 
to Him the Poſſeſſion of all he had ſurrender'd to 
the Romans in his Treaty with Sylla. 

As ſoon as theſe Ambaſſadors were arrived, Ser- 
forius called a Council, which he namied the Senate; 
where, when all joyfully approved of the Condi- 
tions, and were deſirous immediately to accept of 
his Offer, ſeeing that he defired nothing of them 
but a Name, and an empty Title to Places not in 

ER their 
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Q. SER TORIUS. 


their Power to diſpoſe of, in recompence of which 
they ſhould be ſupplyed with what they then ſtood 


moſt in need of, Sertorius would by no means agree 


to it; declaring, that as he was willing that Mi- 


thridates ſhould exerciſe all Royal Power and Au- 


thority over Bithynia and Cappadocia, Countries ac- 
cuſtomed to a Monarchical Government, and not 
belonging to Rome, ſo he could never conſent that 
he ſhould ſeize or detain a Province, which by due 
Right and Title was poſſeſſed by the Romans, 
which Mithridates had formerly loſt in open War 
to Fimbria, and had afterwards quitted upon a Trea- 
ty of Peace with $Sylla ; for, ſaid he, (1) It is my Du- 
ty to enlarge the Roman Dominions by my Victories, 
and not encreaſe my own Power, by the Diminution 
of the Roman Territories : adding, that à generous- 
minded Man, though he willingly accepts of Victory, 
when it comes accompanied with Honour, yet he will 
never ſo much as endeavour to defend himſelf, or ſave 
his own Life, upon Terms that are diſhonourable. 
When this was related to Mithridates, he was ſtruck 
with Admiration, and ſaid to his intimate Friends, 
What will Sertorius enjoin us to do, when he comes 
to be ſeated in the Senate-houſe in Rome, who at pre- 
ſent, when he is driven out to the furtheſt Parts of the 
Earth, bordering upon the far remote Weſtern Ocean, 
ſets Bounds to our Kingdoms in the Eaſt, and threatens 
us with War, if we attempt the Recovery of Aſia? 
However they came to this Agreement, that Mz- 
thridates ſhould enjoy the free Poſſeſſion of Cappa- 
docia and Bithynia, and that Sertorius ſhould ſend 
him Soldiers, and a General for his Army, in re- 
compence of which the King was to ſupply him 
with three thouſand Talents, and forty Ships. Mar- 


(1) This is the Anſwer of a Ctories to enlarge bis Country, and 
great and noble Mind, and con- {not ruin his Country to enlarge 
tains in it the Duty of every ho- [his Victories. 
neſt Man, who ought by is Vi- 
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cus Marius a Roman Senator, who had quitted Rowe 
to follow Sertorius, was ſent General into Aa, by 
whoſe Conduct when Mithridates had reduced di- 
vers of the Alan Cities, Marius made his En- 
trance with Rods and Axes carried before him, as 
before a Proconſul of Rome, and Mithridates followed 
in the ſecond Place, voluntarily waiting upon him. 
However ſome of theſe Cities he ſer at Liberty, 
and Others he freed from Taxes, ſignifying to them 
by Letters, That theſe Privileges were granted 15 
them by the Grace and Favour of Sertorius: and here- 
by Aſia, which had been miſerably tormented by 
the Unſatiableneſs of the Publicans, and oppreſſed 
by the inſolent Pride and Covetouſneſs of the Sol- 
diers, began to riſe again, and with new Wings 
added to her former Hopes, to ſoar aloft in earneſt 
Deſires towards a long-wiſhed-for Change of Go- 
vernment. 55 48 

But in Spain the Senators and others of the No- 
bility, who were about Sertorius, and equal to him 
in Rank and Dignity, had no ſooner conceived the 
Hopes of being able to make Head againſt their 


Enemies, (1) and got the better of their Fears, but 


Envy immediately and ſenſeleſs Jealouſies enflamed 
their Minds againſt Sertorius. Theſe were headed 
by Perpenna, who being of a noble Family, and 
extremely envious of Sertorius's Greatneſs, was at 
this time ſo arrogantly tranſported with a fond Am- 
bition of commanding the Army, that he threw 
out villainous Diſcourſes in private amongſt his.inti- 
mate Acquaintance, and among thoſe whoſe ſeditious 
Ingratitude had prepared them to hearken to him. 


(1) Nothing is more common | we are in a Condition to ſupport 
than This. That Power which is |and protect ourſelve:, then are we 
uſeful and beneficial, is alſo apree- ſtung with Envy and Jealouſy, 
able to us, and we ſubmit with [which prompt us to throw off a 
Cheartulneſs. But the Moment it Voke that is grown too hcavy 

mes unneceflary, and we find for us, 
What 


Q. SERTORIUS. 


What evil Genius (would he often ſay) hurries u: 


perpetually from worſe to worſe ? and We who diſdained 
to obey the Dictates of Sylla, the great Ruler of Sea 
and Land, and might have lived at home in Peace and 
Quiet, are come hither to our Deſtruction, hoping to en- 


joy Liberty, where moſt wretchedly we have made our 


ſelves Slaves of our own accord, and are become the 
contemptible Guards and Attendants of the baniſhed Ser- 
toriusz who that he may expoſe us the further, gives 
us a Name that renders us ridiculous to All that hear 
it, and calls us the Senate, when at the ſame time be 
makes us undergo more bard Labour, aud forces us to 
be more ſubject to his haughiy Commands and Inſolen- 
cies, than the poor Spaniards and Luſitanians. With 
theſe mutinous Diſcourſes he continually ſeduced 
them; and Many who could not be brought to fall in- 
to Rebellion openly againſt Sertorius, fearing his great 


Power and Authority, were prevailed with to endea- 


vour to deſtroy his Intereſt ſecretly; and by many ways. 
to ruin his Affairs. For by abuſing the Luſitanians 
and Spaniards, by inflicting ſevere Puniſhments up- 
on them, by raiſing exorbitant Taxes, and by pre- 
tending that All this was done by the ſtrict Com- 
mand of Sertorius, they cauſed great Troubles, and 
made many Cities to revolt: and Thoſe who were 
ſent to mitigate and heal theſe Differences, did ra- 
ther exaſperate them, and encreaſe the Number of 
his Enemies, and left them at their Return more 
obſtinate and rebellious than they found them. 'This 
ſo highly incenſed Sertorius, and (1) and cauſed fo 
great an Alteration in his former Clemency and 
Goodneſs towards the Spaniards Sons educated in 
the great City of Oſca, that contrary to all Civil 


(1) Sertorius might ſay by way | they are inexcuſible, and leſſen the 
of Excuſe on this Occaſion, what| Compaſſion one ſhould other wiſe 
Electra ſaid in Sophocles, as it has | have been touched with at his 
been quoted already. But his Cruelty | Death. How great would Serto- 
and Injuſtice are fo exceſſive that | rius have been, but for this Blemiſh ! 
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| Juſtice be cruelly put Some of them to Death, and 
ſold Others. e | 


In the mean time Perpenna having encreaſed the 
Number of his Conſpirators, drew in Manlius, a 
chief Commander in the Army. This Manlius was 
at that time in love with a Boy, and to endear him- 
felf, and let him ſec at what an exceſſive Rate he 
loved him, he diſcovered the whole Conſpiracy to 
him, and preſſed him to neglect his Rivals, and re- 


ſerve himſelf wholly for Him, who was to be a 


great Man very ſoon. The Youth having a greater 
Inclination for Aufidius, diſclos'd all ro Him, which 
much ſurpriz'd and amazed him; for He was alſo one 
of the Confederacy; but knew not that Manlius 
was any ways engaged therein; but when the Vouth 
began to name Perpenna, Gracinus, and Others, who 
he knew very well were ſworn Conſpirators, he was 
very much terrified, and aſtoniſhed, but made ſlight 
of it to the Youth, and bid him not regard what 
Manlius ſaid, a vain boaſting Fellow; but however 
went preſently to Pexpenna, and giving him notice 
of the Danger they were in, and of the Shortneſs 
of their Time, defired him immediately to put their 
Deſigns in Execution; and when all the Confede- 
rates had conſented to it, they proyided a Meſſen- 
ger who brought feigned Letters to Sertorius, in 
which he had notice of a Victory obtained by one 
of his Lieutenants, and of the great Slaughter of 
his Enemies; and as Sertorius, being extreamly well 
pleaſed, was ſacrificing and giving thanks to the 
Gods for his proſperous Succeſs, Perpenna invited 
Him and Thoſe with him (who were alſo of the Con- 
ſpiracy) to an Entertainment, and being very im- 
portunate, prevailed with him to come. Ar all 
Suppers and Entertainments where Sertorius was 
preſent, great Order and Decency was wont to be 
obſerved, for he would not endure to hear or ſee 
any thing that was rude or unhandſom, and their 
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Freedom and Mirth was modeſt and inoffenſive; 
hut in the middle of this Entertainment, Thoſe 
who ſought occaſion to quarrel, fell into diſſolute 
Diſcourſes openly, and making as if they were yery 
drunk, committed many Inſolencies on purpoſe to 
provoke him; and Sertorius being offended with 
their ill Behaviour, or perceiving the Unquietneſs 
of their Minds by their muttering or ſudden diſre- 


ſpe&, changed the Poſture of his lying, and leaned 


backward, as one that neither heard nor regarded 
them. Then Perpenna took a Cup full of Wine, 
and as he was adrinking, let it fall our of his Hand, 
and made a Noiſe, which was the Sign agreed on 
between them. Upon This Antonius who was next to 
Sertorius immediately wounded him with his Sword, 
and whilſt Sertorius turned and ſtrove to get up, 
Aztonius threw himſelf upon his Breaſt, and held 
both his Hands, ſo that without being in the leaſt 
able to defend himſelf, he lay expoſed to the Fury 
of the reſt of the Conſpirators, who fell upon him 
and diſpatch'd him. 


Upon the firſt News of his Death, moſt of the 


_ Spaniards left the Conſpirators, and ſent Ambaſſa- 


dors to Pompey and Metellus, and yielded themſelves 
up to them. Perpenna attempted to do ſomething 


with Thoſe that remained, but he made ſo ill uſe of 


Sertorius's Arms and Preparations for War, that he 
ſoon made it evident to All, (1) that he underſtood 
no more how to Command, than he knew how to 
Obey z* and when he came againſt Pompey he was 
ſoon overthrown, and taken Priſoner z neither did 
he bear this laſt Affliction with any Bravery of Mind, 
but having- Sertorius's Papers and Writings in his 


(1) All the Forces and Prepara- I they fall into the Hands of Thoſe, 
tions of a conſummate Comman- | who do not know how to make 
der, are like the Tools or Inſtru-| a right uſe of them. They are 

ents of an excellent Workman.| fit for nothing but to expoſe th. ir 
hey become unſerviceable when Ignorance and Incapacity. 


Hands, 


« 
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Hands, he offered to ſhew Pompey Letters from 
Perfons of Confular Dignity, and of the higheſt 
Quality in Rome, written with their own Hands, ex- 
prefly to call Sertorius into Haly, and to let him know, 
what great Numbers there were that did earneſtly 
deſire to alter the preſent State of Affairs; and to 
introduce another manner of Government. Upon 
this Occafion Pompey behaved himſelf not like a 
oung Man, or one of a light inconſiderate Mind, 
Khir as a generous Commander of a confirmed, ma- 
ture, ſolid Judgment; whereby he freed Rome from 
great Fears and Innovations; for he put all Serto- 
rius's Writings together, and read not one of them, 
nor ſuffered Any one elſe to read them, (1) but 
burnt them all, (z) and cauſed Perpenna immediately to 
be put to Death, leſt by diſcovering their Names, 
further Troubles and Revolutions might enſue. 

Of the reſt of the Conſpirators with Perpenna, 
Some of them were taken and ſlain by the Command 
of Pompey, Others fled into Africa, and were ſet 
upon by the Moors, and run through with their 
Darts; and in a ſhort time not one of them was 
left alive; except only Auſidius, the Rival of Man- 
lius, who hiding himſelf, or not being much en- 
quired after, dyed an Old Man, in an obſcure Vil- 
lage in Spain, in extreme Poverty, and hated by All. 


(1) Plutarch very juſtly com- 
mends this prudent Action in 
Pompey. Thoſe Papers might have 
kindled within the Walls of Rome 
a War of a more dangerous Nature 
than That of Sertorius. It is a prin- 
cipal Part of Wiſdom to cruſh in 
time the Seeds of Trouble and Di- 
viſion. 

(2) That Wretch was put to 
Death, and all his Accomplices 


died miſerably. This is the juſt 


BY Examples. 


Reward of ſuch villainous Actions: 
God will not ſuffer them to re- 
main long unpuniſhed, but by rhe 
Vengeance that attends them,wopld 
deter Others from committing the 
like. Every one of Thoſe that 
were concerned in the Death of 
Ceſar came to an unhappy End, 
and the Hiſtories of all times, even 
down to our Own, are full of the 
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The Compariſon of Sertorius with Eumenes. 


H Es E are the moſt remarkable Paſſages that 
are come to our Knowledge, concerning Ex- 
menes and Sertorius. In comparing their Lives we 
may obſerve, that This was common to them Both: 
that being Aliens, Strangers, and baniſhed Men, 
they came to be Commanders of powerful Forces, 
and had the leading of Numerous and Warlike Ar- 
mies, made up of divers Nations. © This was 
peculiar to Sertorius, that the chief Command was 
b his whole Party freely yielded to him, as to 
the Perſon undoubtedly of the greateſt Merit, and 
of the higheſt Worth and Renown: whereas Many 
contended with Eumenes, till by his great Perfor- 
mances he ar length obtain'd the Superiority. 
The Soldiery follow'd the One, being earneſtly 
deſirous to be commanded by him, and ſubmitted 
themſelves to the Other for their own Security. 
(z:) The One being a Roman, was the General of 
. the Spaniards and Luſitaniaus, who for many Years 
s before had been under the Subjection of the Raman 
. Empire; and the Other a Cher/onefian, was chief 
Commander of the Macedonians, who were the great 
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(1) This does not prove any! 
Superiority of Merit in Sertorius, 
bur only that he was more fortu- 
nate than Eumenes, in having to do 
with ſenfible Men, who knew bow 
tc fet a right Value upon him; 
whereas Eumenes had to deal with 
Perſons blinded with Jealouſy and 
Envy. 

(2) This Point gives Eumones a 
great Advantage over Serterius, for 
Sertorius commanded only over the 


already ſubdued by the Romans, 
whereas Eumenes commanded the 
Macedonians, who had conquered 
all Mankind. Now it was more 
difficult for a Stranger of Cherſoneſus 
to raiſe himſelf up to the Com- 
mand of a victorious triumphant 
Nation, who had brought the 
whole Earth into Subjection, than 
for a Roman to get the Command 
of a Nation already conquered, and 


Spaniards and Portugueſe, People 


4 by the Romans. 


Con- 


The Compariſon of © E 
Conquerors of Mankind, and had ſubdued the 
World. Sertorius being already in high Eſteem 
for his Courage and Conduct, and admired for his 
former Services in the Wars, and his great Abilities 
in the Senate-Houſe, was advanced to the Dignity 
of a General over a great and numerous Army. 
Whereas Enmenes obtain'd this Honour from the 
Office of a Writer or Secretary, and from having 
been (1) a long while deſpiſed by the great ones, 
for his ſcribling Employment. (2) Nor did he on- 
ly ar firſt take his Riſe from theſe ſlender Oppor- 
tunities, but afterwards alſo met with great Impe- 
diments in the further Encreaſe and Progreſs of 
his Honour and Authority, and That, not only 
from Thoſe who publickly reſiſted him, but from 
many Others who privately conſpir'd againſt him: 
bur it was much otherwiſe with Sertorius, for not 
one of his Party did ever publickly oppoſe him, or 
promote any Inſurrection againſt him; till at laſt a 
few of his Acquaintance entered into a private Con- 
ſpiracy to take away his Life. Sertorius put an end to 
His Dangers, as often as he was victorious in the 
Field; () whereas the Victories of Eumenes were the 
Beginning of his Calamities, through the Malice of 
Thoſe who envy'd his Glory, 


(1) This is ſtill to the Advan- he voss to cement and ſecure him- 


tage of Eumenes; for it muſt be no 
| ſmall Share of Virtue and Merit, 
that can cure Men of their Con- 
tempt, and force them to ſubmit 
to the very Perſon they deſpiſed. 
(2) Here we find two other 

Points wherein Eumenes has the 
Preference of Sertorius. As he had 
not Thoſe Advantages at his firſt 
ſetting out for laying the Founda- 
tion of his Fortune, which Serto- 
rius had, So he met with greater 


(elf in it. The Diſcouragements 
and Difficulties with which He 
was to contend, were much greater 
chan Thoſe that lay in the Way ot 
Sertorius. | 8 

(3) How noble js this Idea! How 
does it heighten the Worth of Ex- 
menes! What Sanctuary can be 
more ſecure than Victory? And 
yet it was Victory that expoſed 


Eumenes every Day to freſh Dap- 


Obllacles in the Courſe of it when 


ger s. 


Their 


Parlike, but One w 


Sertorius with Eumenes. 


Their Martial Performances were equal and pa- 
rallel, but their Manners and Inclinations were diffe- 
rent. Eumenes naturally lov'd War and Contention, 
but Sertorius eſteem'd Peace and Tranquility. When 
Eumenes might have liv'd in Safety, with Honour, 
if he would have quietly retir'd, he perſiſted in his 


Contentlons, and made War with the greateſt of 


the Macedonian Princes, with the Danger and Loſs 
of his Life: But Sertorius, who was unwilling to 
trouble himſelf with any publick Diſturbances, was 
forced, for the Safety of his Perſon, 'to make War 
againſt Thoſe who would not ſuffer him to live in 
Peace: If Eumenes had not violently contended for 
the Superiority, or could have contented himſelf with 
the ſecond Place, Antigonus would have uſed him 
handſomly, and ſhewn him all Favour and Reſpect; 


| whereas Pompey's Friends would never permit Ser- 
torius to live in quiet. The One made War of his 


own accord, out of his Ambition to rule and go- 
vern; and the Other was conſtrain'd to accept of 
the Sovereign Power and aun to defend him- 
ſelf from his Enemies that made War againſt him. 


Eumenes was certainly a true Lover of War, for 


he preferred his covetous Ambition before his own 
Eaſe: and Security; (1) but Sertorius was truly War- 
like, who procur'd his own Safety by the ſucceſs- 
ful Force of his Arms. 


As to the Manner of their Deaths, it happened 
(7) This Deciſion is That of J contrary to his Inclinat ions, and 


clear diſcerning Judgement. A] knows how to make uſe of thoſe 
Man who facrificeth his Peace and | Arms towards the obtaining his 
Safety to his Ambition, and is re- | beloved Peace and Security, That 
ſolved at all Hazards to be upper- | is the Soldier, That is the Warlike 
moſt, cannot_ properly be called | Man indeed, for he makes War 

4 delights | tſeif, to which he is averſe, prove 
in War, Whereas He who delights | bis Sanctuary. This fingle Cir- 
in Peace and Tranquility, and is |cumſtance placeth Sertorius far 2. 
forced by his Enemies to take Arms JboFe Eumenes, 


ro 
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' The Compariſon, &, 
to (i) One without the leaſt Thought or Surmize o 
it; but to the Other when he ſuſpected it daily 
which in the Firſt argu d a clear equal Temper, Ing 
a noble Mind not to diſtruſt his Friends: But in 
the Other it ſhew'd ſome Infirmity of Spirit, (2) for 
Eumenes intended to fly, and was taken. The Death 
of Sertorias diſhonour'd not his Life; he ſuffer'd 
That from his Companions which None of his 
mortal Enemies were ever able to perform. The 
Other not being able to deliver himſelf before his 
Impriſonment, ( Fl and betraying a Deſire to live even 
in Captivity, did neither prevent nor expect his Fate 
with any Honour or Bravery; for by meanly ſupplica- 
ting and petitioning, he made his Enemy, that pre- 


tended only to have Power over his Body, (4) to be 
Lord and Maſter of his Mind alſo. OE” 


(1) Far Servos owe moneeeced, 
by Perpenna in eight of an 
Cann, to which he had 
invited him. How could he with 
Reaſon diſtruſt a Perſon who had 
given him ſo friendly an Invitation? 

(2) That which Plutarch ſaith 
here relates to a Paſſage in Page 
355, where Eumenes deliberates 
with himſelf whether he ſhall give 
up the Victory to the Enemy, or 
go and fling himſelf into Cappado- 
cid. 

() Where does This appear? 
no where in Plutarch. On the 
contrary it is plain Eumenes de- 


manded that Anti gonus would ei- 


ther put him to Death ſpeedily, or 
— 1 him 3 is 
not the Demand of One deſirous 
to live, and to live in Captiyity, 
(4) This Sentiment as it is full 
of Truth, ſo is it the Sentiment of 
a great and noble Spirit. A Man may 
by Force make himſelf Maſter of 
the Body of Another, whilſt the 
Mind remains free, and maintains 
the Sovereignty with which God 
bas inveſted it; but when That 
degrades itſelf by Supplications and 
Prayers, from that Moment it 


loſethits Sovereignty, andacknow- 
ledgeth itſelf be in a State of 
Subje@ion. | 
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SIC Rehidamus, the Son of Zeuxidamus, ha- 
ving reigned gloriouſly over the Lace- 
== Jemoniens, left behind him two Sons. 
Aais the Elder, begotten of (1) Lampito, 
22 very Noble and Illuſtrious Lady, and 
Agefilaus, much the Younger, born of Eupolia, the 
Daughter of Meliſippidas. Now the Crown be- 
longing to Agis by Law, Ageſilaus, who in all pro- 
bability was to be bur a private Man, was educated 
according to the uſual Diſcipline of the Country, 
which was very hard and ſevere, but ſuch as taught 
young Men how to obey their Superiors. Whence 
it was that (Men ſay) Simonides called Sparta the 
Tamer of Men, becauſe by a cuſtomary Strictneſs of 


(1) Thus it ought to be written, | ſequently the Siſter of Archidamus 
2s we find it in the firſt Alcibiades | to whom ſhe was married, but 
of Plato. This Lampito was the | Siſter by the Father's Side only. 
Daughter of Leotychidas, and con-! | 


Educa- 


nee & 1:8 EF <= 
Education, they inured the Citizens to Obediente 
to the Laws, and made them patient of Subjection, 
as Horſes are broke from Colts. (1) The Law did 
not hold fo ſtrift a Rein on the Heirs I of 
the Crown: Bur Agefilaus, whoſe good Fortune ir 
was to be born a younger Brother, was conſequent- 
ly bred to all the Laconick Arts of Obedience, and 


thereby fitted for the Management of the Govern- 


ment, when it fell ro his ſhare: Hence it was that 


having learned how to temper the Grandeur 
Royal Condition, with a ſettled Sweetneſs, H 
nity and Complacency, to which he had been 
formed by his Education, 

While he was yet a Boy, bred up in one of the 
Schools or Colleges of Youth, he was the Beloved 
of Lyſander, who much admired that generous Mo- 
deſty and ingenuous Shame which he found in him: 


he became the moſt popular of the Spartan Kings, 
125 


For tho“ he was one of the higheſt Spirit, and 


fulleſt of Bravery of any of his Companions, always 
ambitious of Preheminence above them, towards 
which the impetuous Vigour and invincible Fervor 
of his Mind irreſiſtably carried him, maugre all 
Oppoſition or Difficulty he could meet with; yet 
on the other Side he was ſo eaſy and gentle in his 
Nature, and ſo apt to hearken to all rational and 


(i) By This We ſce they rr Them to it, fince ſhe 
for a long time ſoftened, or miti- | could not but know by Experience 
ga:ed the Diſcipline obſerved in the that They who had undergone the 
Education of Princes, whom the | Rigour of it, and had learned how 
right of Inheritance would one |to obey before they were called 

day call to the Throne, But what |ro command, knew beſt how to 
is moſt ſurpriſing is, that Sparta |accommodate themſelves to the In- 
ſhould be an Example of ſuch Re- tereſt of their Subjects, and could 
laxation, and that a City ſo auſtere add to the noble Inclinations they 
and rigid ſhould have abated of receive from Nature, the Benig- 
the Strifneſs of Difcipline in fa- |nity, Meckneſs, and Humanity 


vour of thoſe Princes who were | which were owing to their Edu- 
to reign over her. She ought | ation. | 
more eſpecially to have ſub 


friendly 
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: friendly Pp, that a good Word wrought more 
a 


upon him than the greateſt dint of Force; he be- 
ing ready to do any thing upon ingenuous Motives, 
but nothing upon Compulſion. 97:9 


lle had one Leg ſhorter than the Other; which 


Deformity he eaſily hid by a good Mien, and Brisk- 


neſs in his Behaviour, being 'the firſt always to 


paſs a Jeſt upon Himſelf. And indeed it was a 
ſtrong Argument of his Love to Glory and great 
Actions, that his Lameneſs was no Diſcouragement 
to him in the Purſuit of them. Neither his Sta- 
tue nor Picture are extant, he never allowing them 
in his Life, and utterly forbidding them to be 
made after his Death: He is ſaid to have been a 
little Man, of a contemptible. Preſence; but the 


goodneſs of his Humour, and his conſtant Chear- 


fulneſs, and agreeable Converſation, always free 


from any thing of Moroſeneſs or Haughtineſs, 


made him more amiable, (even to his old Age) 
than the moſt beautiful Men of the Nation. (1) 
However the Lacedemonians had a ſort of Averſion 
to People of a low Stature; for Theophraſius writes, 
that the Ephori laid a Fine upon Archidamus, for 
marrying a little Wife: For (ſaid they) ſve will 
bring us a Race of Kinglets, inſtead of Kings. 
Whilſt Agis, the elder Brother, reigned, Alcibi- 
ades (being then an Exile from p=-"m came from 


Sicily to Sparta; nor had he been ways be- 


fore his Familiarty with Timæa the Queen grew 
ſuſpected, infomuch that Agis refuſed to own a 
Child of Hers, declaring publickly that Alcibiades, 
and not He, was the Father. Nor (if we may bes 


(1)This Averfion was not with. lier Perſon: from his Shoulders ap- 


out ſome Foundation. We find] ward he was higher than any of tha 
that God himſelf when he was| People, 1 Sam. ix. 2. And Samuel 
pleaſed to give his People a King | /aid unto all the People, ſee ye Him 
to rule over them made choice of- the Lord hath choſen, that 
Saul, than Whom there was not | there is none like him among all the 
among the Children of Iſrael a good- | People, x. 24. 
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The LIFE of ; 
lieve Duris the Hiſtorian) was Timæa much cons 
cerned at it, being her ſelf forward enough te 
=> ug] among her Servants, that the Infant's true 
ame was Alcibiades, not Leotychides. The ſame 
Hiſtorian adds, that Alcibiades himſelf did not ſcru- 
ple to ſay, That he had not ſolicited Timæa out of a 
Wantonneſs of Defire, but from an honeft Ambition of 
having bis Poſterity Kings of Sparta. This Affair 
being grown publick, it was time for Alcibiades to 
withdraw himſelf: But the Child Leozychides had 
not the Honours due to a Legitimate Prince paid 
him, nor was he ever own'd by Agis, till by his 
Prayers and Tears he prevail'd with him to declare 
him his Son before Witneſſes upon his Death- 
Bed. But This could not fix him on the Throne 
of Agis; after whoſe Death, Lyſander, the great 
Lacedemonian Captain, who had lately conquered 
the Athenians in a Sea-fight, and was of great Pow- 
er in Sparta, did promote Ageſilaus to the King- 
dom, urging Leotychides's Baſtardy, as a Bar to his 
Pretenſions. Ns 
Many of the Spartans, charm'd with Agefilaus's 


| Virtue, and reckoning it no ſmall Advantage to 


have a King on the Throne, who had been edu- 
cated among them, and had undergone with them 
all the Hardſhips and Severities of the Lacedemonian 
Diſcipline, were ſoon brought to declare for him. 
There was at that time in Sparta a certain For- 
tune-teller named Diopithes, a Man well verſed in 
the ancient Prophecies, and held in great Eſteem 
among them for his Skill in Divination. He de- 
clared openly that it was not lawful for them to 
make a lame Man King of Lacedæmon, (1) citing 
to that purpoſe the following Oracle: „ 
(i) In truth this Oracle is very | beſt anſwer the Matter in hand, 3s 
expreſs, and pat to the Purpoſe. | they do now-a-days add new Cen- 


I am perſuaded that the Conju- | turies to Thoſe of Noſftradamss; 
rers of thoſe times had Collections] which was much eafier for Them 


of Oracles to which they made to do, than it is for our 


ſueh occaſional Additions as would Prophets, 8 
| Great 
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- Great is thy Empire, Sparta, yet beware 
Left thy Strength bend under an halting Heir; 
Then Ils untry d ſhall thy old Honour flain, 
And War's deftrutiive Rage thro thy whole Coun- 


iry reign. \ 


But Lyſander was not wanting of an Evaſion, al- 
ledging, that if the Spariaxs made any Conſcience 
of the Oracle, they muſt have a care of Leotychi- 
des; for it was not the limping Foot of a King thar 
the Gods were offended at, (1) but the baſtardizing 
of the Herculean Family, into whoſe Rights if a 


ſpurious Iſſue were admitted, it would make the 


Kingdom to halt indeed.; (2) Ageſilaus likewiſe al- 


(1) This Explication of Lyſan- 
ders is very ingenious, and might 
paſs current; but in truth it is con- 
trary to the Letter of the Oracle, 
which in expreſs Terms forbids 4a 
lame Reign, A Baoiada, and 
Ageſilaus was lame. Plutarch will 
give us his Opinion upon this Fact 
when we come to the Compari- 


- ſon ; but That which is ſurprizing 
is, that neither the Lacedæmonians 


nor Plutarch perceiv'd that this 
Oracle might be taken in a Senſe 
quite different from That which 
was given it by either of the con- 
tending Parties, and which was 
firſt diſcovered by M. Le Fevre in 
his Notes upon F#ſtmz lib. vi. The 
Oracle faith, Do Thou, who h 
hitherto walked ſo well upon both 
thy Feet, beware that thou doſt not 
fall under a lame. Reign. The 
Drift of the Oracle was not to ex- 
clude Ageſilaus from the Throne 
becauſe he was lame, nor Leoty- 
chides becauſe he was illegitimate, 
but to warn the Lacedemonians a- 


oainſt ſuffering themſelves to be 


governed by a ſingle Perſon, They 


ledged, 


had hitherto been conſtantly ruled 
by two Kings deſcended from 
Hercules. Thoſe are the two Feet 
that ſupported them. But if inſtead of 
Two they ſhould ever come to have 
no more than One, that is no more 
than one King, they are undone; 
for that Power which is meek and 
gentle whilſt it is participated by 
Two, will grow formidable when 
united in One Perſon, and en- 
able him to play the Tyrant with 
them. And for this Reaſon the 


Oracle adviſeth them to walk Qill 


upon Both their Legs. It is not 
to be underſtood of a lame or ille- 
gitimate Prince, but of a lame 
Reign, that is of a Monarch, or 


aſt | ſingle Perſon. This Interpretation. ĩs 


natural, and exactly to the Purpoſe. 

(2) All This is taken out of the 
third Book of Xenophon s Grecian 
Hiſtory, where it is ſaid Ageſelaus 
oppoſed Lestychides with three in- 
vincible Arguments. Firſt, Apis 
has declared that you are not his 
Son. Secondly, Your Mother Her- 
ſelf, who ought to know beſt, ſaith 
even now that Agis was not you Fa- 


O03 ther, 
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ledged, That the Baſtardy of Leotychides was at- 
teſted by Neptune, who threw Agis out of Bed from 
his Wife by a violent Earthquake, after which time 
he did not cohabit with her, yet Leotychides was 
born above ten Months after it. Ageſilaus was up- 


on theſe Allegations declared King, and ſoon poſ- 


ſeſſed himſelf of the private Eſtate of Agis, as well 
as his Throne, Leotychides being wholly rejected as 
a Baſtard. Which being done, he cafl his Eye on 
the Kindred of Agis by the Mother's ſide, whom 
he conſidered as Perſons of good Worth and Vir- 
tue, but very poor: He gave them half his Bro- 
ther's Eſtate, and by this popular Act gained the 
Good-will, not of Them only, but of the Spartans 
in general, and ſtifled that Envy that was growing 
againſt him upon the account of his Succeſſion. 


Xenophon faith of him, That by complying with, and 


as it were being ruled by his Country, he grew 
into ſo great Power with them, that he could do 
what he pleaſed. (1) Now the chief Power was 
lodged in the Hands of the Ephori and Senate; 
The Ephori was annually choſen, but the Sena- 
tors held their Places during Life; Both inſtituted 


ther; and inthethird mn too ungovernable, ſo that they 
alſo is an Evidence againſt You ; for were a ſort of Counterpoiſe, and 
having one Night forced Agis out of |kept the Balance even. But in proceſs 
Bed by the violent ſhock of an Earth- of time the Power of theſe thirty 
quake, the King abſtained from her | Magiſtrates grew too exorbitant, 
for ten Months together, and You was|which made the Spartans put a 
born after theExpiration of that Term. Check upon them, and reſtrain 
* (3) The Senate was eſtabliſhed [them by a new Authority of Of- 
by Lycurgus, and being by that ſficers called Ephori, eſtabliſhed a 
Conſtitution twenty eight in Num- bout a Hundred and thirty Years 
ber, They with the Kings made after the Inſtitution of Lycurgus 
up an Aſſembly of thirty Magi- | Thus the Senate was contrived to 
ſtrates. This Senate was a Bar- moderate the too abſolute Power of 
rier planted between the Kingsand |the Kings, and the too great Licen- 
the People; ior they ſided with tiouſneſs of the People; and the E- 
the People when the Kings aimed [p/ori to reſtrain the over-grown 
at being abſolute, and joined _— Power both of the One, and the 
the Kings when the People grew! Other, WY 


to 
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L as Bridles to reftrain the too abſolute Power of 
. the Kings, as it is already more fully diſcourſed in 
$ the Life of Lycurgus. Hence ir was that the Kings 
- of old retain'd an hereditary Averſion to that Body, 
— and were always at Variance with them. But Age- 
ll flaus took another Courſe; inſtead of contending 
$ with them, he courted them: He always acted by 
n their Advice, was always ready to go, nay almoſt 
n run, when they called him: If he were upon his 
[= Throne hearing of Cauſes, and the Ephori came in, 
- he aroſe to them: Whenever any Man was elected 
1e into the Senate, he always preſented him with a 
ns Gown and an Ox, as ſignal Marks of Diſtinction 
8 which he thought due ro his Virtue. (1) Thus, 
n. hilſt he craftily made ſhew of Reverence to 
nd hem, and a Deference to their Power, he ſecret- 
W ly advanced his Own, and ſtrengthned the Prero- 
do e, by a Grandeur ſo much the more firm and 
723 aſting, as it was the Effect of their Good-will, 
ez and Friendſhip to his Perſon. To other Citizens 
la- he ſo behaved himſelf, as to be leſs blameable in his 
ed Enmities than in his Friendſhips: For towards his 


Enemy he behaved himſelf generouſly, ſcorning to 
take any unjuſt Advantage againſt him; but to his 
Friends he was partial, even in things manifeſtly 
unjuſt. If an Enemy had done any thing Praiſe- 
worthy, he ſcorned to retract from his due Praiſes; 
but his Friends he knew not how to reprove 


(1) This in my Opinion is a | ſtrongeſt and moſt inviolable Sup- 
very remarkable, and judicious | port of his Throne, It bas been 
Reflection. Plutarch thinks that | obſerved in the Life of Marcus 
when a Prince augments the Dig- | Antoninus, that That Emperor, ike 
nity of the Senators he enlargeth| Auguſtus, was perſuaded that as 
his own Power; for as the Autbo- | much as a Prince augmented the 
rity he confers on Them is no- o- Dignity of the chief Magiſtrates 
ther than an Emanation of his Own, | he ſo much ſtrengthened bis own. 
ſo that Act of Grace and Favour | Authority, which is not, nor can 
wins to bim ſuch a Good-will en on any other Foun- 

and Benevolence, as will prove the I dation than That of Juſtice. . 


O 3 when 
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when they did ill; nay, he would eagerly join with 
them, and affiſt them in their Outrages: For he 
thought all Offices of Friendſhip commendable, 
let the Matter wherein they were employed be 
what it will. When any of his Adverſaries were 
under a Misfortune, he was the firſt to pity them, 
and let them know the Share he bore in their Suf- 
feringsz and if at any time they deſired him to 
aſſiſt them, he did it effectually, by which means 
he became exceeding Popular, and allured the 
Hearts of all Men: Inſomuch that his Popularity 
grew at laſt ſuſpected by the Ephori, who fined 
him as a Monopolizer of the Citizens, who ought 
to be the Common Goods of the Republick. For 
as it is the Opinion of Philoſophers, (1) that if 

ou take away Strife and Oppoſition out of the 

niverſe, all the Heavenly Bodies will ſtand till, 
Generation and Motion will ceaſe, by reaſon of the 
mutual Conſent and Agreement of all things : So 
the Spartan Legiſlator did ſeem to have mingled 
Ambition and Emulation among the Ingredients of 
his Commonwealth, as the Incentives of Virtue, 
as thinking that mutual Compliance, in winking 
at one another, in Caſes that deſerved Rebuke, was 
but a falſe fort of Concord, no way uſeful- to the 
Publick, but rather a Corruption of it. This ſome 
Men think Homer to have had an Eye to, when 
he introduceth (2) Agamemnon well pleaſed with 


(1) For the oppoſite Qualities of | of the Odyſſey, where the Poet 
the Elements ſerve as a Connter-| mentions the Song ſung by Demo- 
poiſe, and preſerve that Equilibri- | docus, at a Pheacian Repaſt, reci- 
um, which is ſo abſolutely neceſſary | ting the famous Diſpute between 
to the whole Fabrick. For which | Ulyſſes and Achilles in the midſt of 
Reaſon One of the Ancients has | a Banquet, about the proper Mea- 
called War the Mother of all Things, | ſures to be obſerved for the Re- 
a&Tdv|ov wnTip. And is That] duction of Troy. Achilles was for 
which Horace calleth Rerum Con- making Uſe of Force, and Ulyſſes 
cordia diſcors. Epiſt. xii. lib. 1. | was for Stratagem. 

(2) lt is in the Eighth Book | 
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 _A&GESILAUS. 
the Jars of Uly/es and Achilles, and with the hard 


Words that aſſed between them; which he would 
never have done, unleſs he had thought that Diſ- 


ſentions and Factions of great Men had been of 
uſe to the State. Vet this Maxim is not ſimply 
to be granted him without Reſtriction, for if the 
Heats grow too great, they are very dangerous to 
Cities, and of moſt pernicious Conſequence. 
Ageſilaus was hardly entered upon the Goyern- 
ment, when News came from Aſia, that the Per- 


ſian King was making great Naval Preparations, 


reſolving with an high Hand to diſpoſſeſs the Spar- 
tans of their Maritime Greatneſs. Lyſander was 
glad of this Opportunity of ſuecouring his Friends 
in Aſa, whom he had there left Governors and 
Lords of Cities, who for their Male-adminiſtration 
and Tyrannical Behaviour had been depoſed, and 
Many of them put to death: He therefore per- 
ſuaded Ageſilaus to undertake the Expedition, and 
by tranſlating the War from Greece into Perſia, 
prevent the Deſigns of the Barbarian. He alſo 
wrote to his Friends in Aſia, that by a ſolemn 
Embaiſy they ſhould demand Ageſilaus for their 
Captain. Ageſilaus thereupon coming into the pub- 
lick Aſſembly, offered his Service, upon Condition 
that he might have thirty Eminent Spartans for 
Captains and Counſellors;that he might alſo have two 
thouſand of the newly Enfranchized Helots, and of o- 
ther Allies to the Number of ſix thouſand. Lyſander's 
Authority and Aſſiſtance ſoon obtained his Re- 
queſt, ſo that he was ſent away with the thirty 
Spartans, of which Lyſander was the Chief, not 
only in Power and Reputation, but alſo in Friend- 
ſhip with Ageſilaus, who eſteemed his procuring 
him this Charge a greater Obligation than that of 

preferring him to the Kingdom. 
Whilſt the Army was drawing to the Rendez- 
vous at Geraſtus, Agefilaus went with ſome of his 
„ 04 Friends 
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2 to Aulis, (1) where in a Dream he ſaw a 


an approach him, and ſpeak to him after this 
manner: O King of the Lacedzmonians, you cannot 
but know that till now no one ever was declar'd Cap- 
tain- General of the Greeks but Agamemnon; and 


Vince you ſucceed bim in the ſame Office, and Command 


of the ſame Men, fince you war againſt the ſame Ene- 


mies, and begin your Expedition from the ſame Place, 


You ought alſo to offer ſuch a Sacrifice as He offered before 
be weighed Anchor. 

Asgeſilaus ſoon remembred that the Sacrifice 
which Agamemnon offered was his own Daughter, 
he being ſo directed by the Oracle. Yet was he 
not at all diſturbed at it, but as ſoon as he aroſe, 
he told his Dream to his Friends, adding withal, 
(2) that he would worſhip the Goddeſs with ſuch 

acrifices as would be acceptable to heras a Goddeſs, 


and not imitate the rude Barbarity of that General. 
He therefore ordered an Hind to be crowned with 


Chaplets, and delivered to his own Southſayer, re- 
ſolving that the Perſon, who, according to the 
Cuſtom of the Country, had been named by the 
Beotians to that Office, ſhould not have the Honour 
of performing it. When the Bœotian Governors 
underſtood it, they were very much moved, and 
ſent Officers to Ageſilaus, to forbid his Sacrificing 
contrary to the Laws of the County. Theſe having 
deliver'd their Meſſage to him, immediately went 
to the Alrar, and threw down the Quarters of the 
Hind that lay upon it. Ageſilaus took this very ill, 


(1) This Dream was owing to 
the Deſire he had of ſacrificing in 
Aulis as Agamemnon had done be- 
fore him, which he thought would 
make the Honour he received from 
Grece more remarkable, and di- 


ſtinguiſning. 


(2) Ageſilaus makes a right 
Judgment here both of the Nature 


of God, and of Agamemnon's Fol- 
ly. God does not require human 
Sacrifices, and Agamemnon in of- 
fering up his Daughter was im- 
poſed upon by falſe Nations, with- 
out diſtinguiſhing between what 
was criminal, and what was inno- 
cent. Horace has handled this Sub- 
Je finely. Sat. iii. Lib. ii, 


and 
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AGESILAUS. 
and without further Sacrifice immediately hoiſed 
Sail, being highly diſpleaſed with the Bœotians, 
and much diſcouraged in his Mind at the bad O- 
men, boading to himſelf an unſucceſsful Voyage, 
and a bad Iſſue of the whole Expedition, 
When he came to Epheſus, he found the Power 
and Intereſt of Ly/ander grow to an intolerable 
height; all Applications were made to Him, great 
Crowds of Suitors always attended at His Door, all 
Men following and worſhipping Him at ſo high a 
rate, as if nothing but the Name of Emperor were 
left to Ageſilaus, the whole Power and Authority 
being committed by the Spartans ro Lyſander. 


None of all the Commanders that had been ſent 


into Aſia, was either ſo powerful or ſo formidable 
as Hez no one had rewarded his Friends better, 
or had been more ſevere againſt his Enemies. 
W hich things having been lately done, made the 
greater Impreſſion in Mens Minds, eſpecially ſince 
they obſerved the deboniar and popular behaviour 
of Ageſilaus, whereas That of Lyſander was high 
and rigid. He took Men up ſhort, and by that 
fierceneſs of Carriage ſo ſubdued their Spirits, that 
they wholly ſubmitted to Him, giving little re- 
gard to Agefilaus. This was firſt ſtomached by the 
other Captains, who with Indignation reſented it, 
that they ſhould rather ſeem the Officers of Ly/an= 
der, than the Counſellors of Ageſilaus. | 

Ar length Ageſilaus Himſelf, though no envious 
Man in his Nature, but well pleaſed to fee Honour 
confer'd on Merit where- ever he found it, yet be- 
ing highly jealous of his own Glory, full of Cou- 
rage and Ambition, began to apprehend that Ly- 
ſander's Greatneſs and Reputation would ſoon e- 
clipſe His, and carry away from Him the Reputa- 
tion of whatever great Action ſhould happen. He 
therefore went this way to Work: He firſt op- 
poſed him in all his Counſels; whatever Ly/ander 


adviſed, 
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adviſed, was reje&ed, and other Propoſals follow- 


ed. Whoever made any Addreſs to Him, if he 
found him a Retainer to Ly/ander, certainly loſt 


his Suit. Nay even in judicial Matters, They who 


were not in Lyſander's Intereſt were ſure to gain 
their Cauſe z and Whoever was viſibly favoured by 
Him, was uſed with all Severity and Rigour. 
Theſe things being not done by Chance, but con- 
ſtantly and on ſet purpoſe, Ly/ander was ſoon ſen- 
fible of them, and ftuck not to tell his Friends, 
That they ſuffered for his ſake, bidding them 
apply themſelves to the King, and Such as were 
more powerful with him than He was. Which 
Sayings of his, when they ſeemed to be deſigned pur- 
poſely to procure Envy to Ageſilaus, he ſtuck not 
to affront Ly/ander at a higher rate, impoſing u 

on him the Office of dividing the Fleſh among t 


Soldiers, and would in publick Companies ſpeak 


ſcornfully of him, bidding them to go and pay 
their Obſervances to his Suttler. Ly/ander, no 


longer able to brook theſe Indignities, complain- 


ed ar laſt to Ageſilaus himſelf, telling him, that He 
knew better than any one how to undervalue his Friends. 
To which Age/ilaus reply'd, I know Who they are 
that pretend to more Power than My ſelf. That, re- 
ply'd Lyſander, is rather ſaid by You, than done by 
Me; I defire only this Faveur of you, that. you will 
aſſign me ſome Office and Place, in which I may ſerv 
you without incurring your Diſpleaſure. 

Upon this Ageſilaus ſent him ro the Helleſpout on 
an Embaſſy, whence he procured (1) Spithridates a 


Perſian of the firſt Rank in the Province of Phar- 


nabazus, to come to the Aſſiſtance of the Greeks with 
two hundred Horſe, and a great Supply of Money. 
Vet was his Heart full of Reſentment for the In- 


(1) So was that Perſian called, | corrected, as it is in ſeveral Manu- 


and not Mirhridates as it ſtands in | ſcripts, 


the Text, where it ought to be Re 
dignities 


— 


dom elective, as Plutarch tells us 
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dignities he had received, ſo that he enter'd into 
a Deſign (1) of wreſting the Kingdom out of the 
Hands of the two Families which then enjoy'd it, 
and making it wholly elective, thereby leaving the 
Throne open to any Spartan who had Merit e- 
nough to pretend to it. And it is thought he 


would have been the Author of great Commortions 


in the State, if he had not died in the Expedition 


into Beotia. Thus ambitious Spirits are apt to 


grow troubleſom in a Common-wealth, and when 
they tranſgreſs their Bounds, do more Harm than 
Good. Of which thisQuarrel between ſuch two grear 


Men is an Example: For though Ly/ander's Pride 


was unſufferable, and his ambitious ProjeQs very 
inconvenient to Ageſilaus's Affairs, yet might the 
King have found out many ways of taming him, 


leſs reproachful to a Man of his Merit and Repu- 


tation, whoſe greateſt Fault was his Ambition. In- 
deed in my Opinion they were Both equally guil- 
ty, Both blinded with the ſame Paſſion, ſo as the One 
wou'd not acknowledge the Allegiance due to his 
Prince, nor the Other bear with the Imperfections 
of his Friend. 

Tiſapbernes being at firſt afraid of Ageſilaus, con- 
cluded a Truce with him, and led him with Hopes 
that the King his Maſter would relinquiſh to him 
the Grecian Cities, and ſet them at Liberty. But 
ſoon after finding a ſufficient Force drawn toge- 
ther, he reſolved upon War, (2) for which Age- 


ſlaus 


(1) They found among his Pa- | in Sparta who had a Right to the 
pers after his Death this Project | Crown, the Eurytionida, and Agi- 
digeſted, and drawn up in Form, | de, Both 'deſcended from Hercu- 
together with a Speech he was les, the Firſt by Eurytion the Son 
to make to the People in order to | of Sci, and the other by Agi: 
induce them to make the King- | the Son of Euryſthenes. 

(2) All his Officers were ex- 
in the Life of Lyſander. There | ceedingly concerned at it, for they 
Were no more than two Families | thought, they had not a 1 

: ufficient 
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filaus was overjoyed. For the Expectation of this 
Expedition was great, and he did not think it for his 
Honour, that Tenophon with ten thouſand Men ſhould 
march through the Heart of 4/a to the Sea, bea- 


. the Perſian Forces when and how he pleaſed, 
an 


that Ageſilaus, in the Head of a Spartan Army, 
(who then commanded both at Sea and Land) 
ſhould raiſe no Monument of his Fame by any 
great Action. Therefore to be even with Ti/a- 
phernes, he revenged his Perjury by a Stratagem. 
He pretended to march into Caria, whither when 
he had drawn Ti/aphernes and his Army, he ſud- 
denly turned back, and fell upon Phrygia, taking 


many of their Cities, and carrying away great 


Booty. Upon this occaſion he gave his Friends to 
underſtand, that to break ſolemn Leagues and be- 
tray their Faith, was a downright Contempt of the 
Gods; but to out-wit, or circumvent an Enemy in 
War, was not only juſt but honourable, very a- 
greeable as well as advantageous. * 1536 

Being weak in Horſe, and withal terrify'd by 
ſome ill Omen in the Sacrifices, (viz. a. Calf's 
Liver wanted that lictle Lobe which the South- 


ſayers call the Head) he retired to Epheſus, where 


he declared to Thoſe that were wealthy, and eaſy 
in their Circumſtances, that if they were not in- 
clin'd to follow him, and ſerve in Perſon, he wou'd 
excuſe them upon their finding each of them a 
Man well arm'd and mounted. A great many of 
them accepted of the Propoſition; ſo that inſtead 
of a parcel of unſerviceable Foor, he ſoon found 
his Army ſtrengthned with many Regiments of 


ſufficient to withſtand the formi- j and ordered them to tell their Ma- 
dable Forces of the King of Pey-|ſter that he was much obliged 1 
ſia; but Ageſilaus on the contrary | him, for that by this Violation of his 
was highly pleaſed with it; he re- Oath he had made the Gods Ent- 
ceived the Ambaſſadors from Ti/- mies to Perſia, and Friends to the 
ſaphernes with a gay Countenance, ] Grecians, 


Horſe 
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Horſe -well appointed, and fit for Service: For 
Thoſe that were, not good at Fighting Them 
ſelves, hired Such às were more martial in their In- 
clinations, and Such as loved not Horſe- ſervice, 
ſubſtituted in their Rooms Such as did. He pro- 
feſſed in This (1) to imitate the laudable Example of 
Agamemnon, who took the Preſent of an excellent 
Mare, to diſmiſs a rich Coward from the Army. 
When by Ageſilaus his Order, the Priſoners he 
had taken in Phrygia were expoſed to fale, they 
were firſt ſtripped of their Garments, and then 
fold naked. The Cloaths found many Cuſtomers 


they always lived in, render'd white and ten- 
der-skinned, were derided and ſcorned as unſervice- 
able. Ageſilaus, who ſtood by at the Auction, told 


his Eræcians, Theſe are the Men againſt Whom ye 


fight, and Thoſe are the Things for Which ye fight. 
The Seaſon of the Year being come, he boldly 
2 out, that he would invade Lydia; which 

lain-dealing of His was miſtaken for a Stratagem 
by Tiſaphernes, who by not believing Ageſilaus, 
having been already deceived by him, over-reach'd 
Himſelf. He expected that he ſhould have made 
choice of Caria, as a rough Country, not fir for 
Horſe, in which he deemed Ageſilaus to be weak, 
and directed his own Marches accordingly. But 
when to his great Suprize he found him to be ag 
good as his Word, and that he was entered into 
the Plains of Sardis, he then was forced to quick- 
en his March, that he might arrive in time to the 
Relief of that important Place. As he came up 


(1) Platarch has taken This| from going to the War; and be 
from the twenty third Book of | allowed to idle away his time in 
the Iliad, where Homer faith E-] the full Enjoyment of thoſe Plea- 
chetolus the Son of Anchiſes the | ſures that abounded in the City of 
Grecian gave Agamemnon a fine|Sicyon, Thus Homer ex ſeth the 

dale cowardly Spirit of that Prince. 
with 


Mare, that he might be excuſed. 


to 3 but the Bodies being, by the Eaſe 
d 
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with his Cavalry, he cut off ſeveral of the Strag- 
lers from Age/ftlaus his Army, go were roaming 
up and down the Country for Pillage. Age/filaus 
in the mean while conſidering that the | Horſe 


had out-rid the Foot, but that he himſelf had the 


whole Body of his own Army entire, made haſte 
to engage them. He mingled his light- armed 
Foot, that wore Leather Shields, with the Horſe, 


commanding them to begin the Battel, whilſt He 


brought up the heavier-armed Men in the Rear. 
The Succeſs was anſwerable to the Deſign; the 
Barbarians were put to the Rout, the Gracians 
purſued hard, took their Camp, and put Many of 
them to the Sword. The Conſequence of this 
Victory was very great; for they had not only the 
Liberty of Foraging the Perſian Country, and 
plundering at Pleaſure, but alſo ſaw Ti/apbernes pay 
dearly for all the Cruelty he had ſhewed the Greeks, 
to whom he was a profeſſed Enemy. For the King 
of Perſia ſoon ſent Another to ſucceed him, named 
Tithrauſtes, who took off his Head, and propoſing 
an Accommodation to Ageſilaus, (1) he ſent him 
by his Ambaſſadors large Sums of Money to in- 
duce him to it, and to perſuade him to return into 
Greece. Ageſilaus's Anſwer was, That the making 
of Peace belonged to the Lacedæmonians, not to 
Him; as for Wealth, he had rather ſee it in his 
Soldiers Hands than his Own; that the Grecians 
thought it not honourable to enrich themſelves 
with the Bribes of their Enemies, but with their 
Spoils only. Yet, that he might gratifie Tithrau- 
tes for the Juſtice he had done upon Tiſapbernes, 


(1) Tithrauftes ſent his Ambaſ- | to their Liberty, upon Condition 
ſadors to Ageſilaus, to let him | that they payed the eſtabliſhed Tri- 
know that the King his Maſter | bute, and that he hoped This Con- 
having cauſed the Author of the | deſcention in his Majeſty would 
War to be puniſhed as he deſerved, | perſuade him to accept the Peace, 
reſtored the Greek Cities in Aſia and return home. | 
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the avowed Enemy of the Greeks, he removed his 
Quarters into Phrygia, accepting of thirty Talents 
towards the Charge of it. Whilſt he was upon 
his March, he received a Patent from the Council 
of Sparta, by which he was conſtituted Admiral ag 
well as General. He was the firſt Man on whom 
the Spartaus had confer'd that Honour, and indeed 
no one had ſo well deſerv'd it: For it was agreed 
on all Hands (as Theopompus has ſomewhere teſtiſied 
in his Writings) that he was a Perſon of the higheſt 
and cleareſt Reputation of any of his Cotempora- 
ries, and yet he choſe rather to derive his Grandeur 
from his Virtue than his Authority. Vet he com- 
mitted a great Overſight, in preferring (1) Piſau- 
der to the Command of the Navy, when there 
were Many at hand both older and wiſer, and 
more experienced Captains; in This not ſo much 
conſulting the publick Good, as the Gratification 
of his Kindred, and eſpecially his Wife, whoſe 
Brother Piſander was. 31% 
Having removed his Camp into Pharnabazus's 


Province, he not only met with great plenty of 


Proviſions, but alſo raiſed great Sums of Money, 
and marching on to the Bounds of Paphlagonia, 
he ſoon drew Cotys, the King of it, into a League, 
to which He of his own accord inclined, our of 


the Eſteem he had of Ageſilaus's Honour and Vir- 


tue, which had already wrought ſo effectually up- 
on Spithridates, that he quitted Pharnabazus's 
Service, and join'd Ageſilaus, whom he never 


quitted, bur accompanied him in all his Expeditions, - 


and upon all Occaſions. 'This Spithridates had a 
handſome Boy to his Son named Megabates, of 
whom Ageſilaus was enamoured, allo a very beau- 


(1) This Piſander was his Wife's | ing any Affair of Conſequence, 
Brother; and Xenophon adds, that | and of taking ſuch Meaſures 1; 
he was an ambitious enterpriſing | might warrant the Succels. 
Man, but uncapable of manag- 


tiful 
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tiful Daughter, that was marriageable. Her Agefilaus 


matched to Cotys, and taking of him one thouſand 


Horſe, with two thouſand light- armed Foot, he re- 
turned into Phrygia, and there pillaged the Country 
of Pharnabazus, who durſt not ſtand him in the 
Field, nor yet truſt to his Garriſons, but getting his 


Jewels and rich Commodities together, fluttered 


up and down with a flying Army, till Spitbridatet 
being joyned with (1) Erippidas the Spartan, beat 
him out of all his Holds, and poſſeſſed themſelves 
of all the Spoil. Here Erippidas being too ſevere 
an Enquirer into the Plunder wherewith the Bar- 


' barian Soldiers had enriched themſelves, and for- 


cing them to deliver it up with too much ſtrict- 
neſs, ſo diſobliged Spithridates, that he changed 
fides again, and went off with the Paphlagonians to 
Sardis. It is ſaid that Ageſilaus was ſo ſenſibly touch'd 
with nothing that happen'd in the whole courſe of 
this Expedition, not only that he had loſt the 
Friendſhip of a valiant Commander, and with him 
a conſiderable part of his Army, but chiefly that 
he did it with the Diſrepute of a ſordid Covetouſ- 
neſs, of which he always took care to clear both 
Himſelf and his Country. Beſides theſe publick 
Cauſes, he had a private one, viz. the exceſſive 
Love of his Son, which touched him to the quick, 
yet did he ſo much endeavour to maſter, and eſpe- 
cially in preſence of the Boy, to ſuppreſs. all 
Appearance of it, that when Megabates addreſs'd 
himſelf to ſalute and kiſs him, he declined it. 


The Youth being much abaſh'd at the Repulſe 


grew more reſeryed, and from that time ſaluted 
him at a greater Diſtance, at which Ageſialus was 


(1) This Erippidas was One of nually, and Erippidas was'placed | 


thenew Council of Thirty, whom | at the Head of this Second, as 


the Spartans had ſent to Ageſilaus in | Lyſander had been named Firſt in 


the ſecond Year of his Command; | the former Commiſſion. 
for that Council was remoyed an- 


much 
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much coneerbed, and Nr hi Coyne, he 
did not ſalute him 
with the like Familiarity as formerly. His Friends 


pretended to wonder why he 


about him anſwered, You, Sir, are in the fault, Nou 
who durſt not the other day fland the Kiſs of 'a preti 

Boy, but avoided it as if you had been frighted at him. 
He might ſoon be perſuaded to come nearer, and accoſt 


you as formerly, if be was aſſured you would not ſhun 


bim. Upon this Ageſilaus pauſed. a while; and at 


length anſwered, Lon need not encourage him to a re-— 


petition of that Kindneſs, I bad rather be Maſter of 
my ſelf in the refuſal of that Kiſs, than ſee all things 
that are now before mine Eye turned into Gold. Thus 
he demeaned himſelf ro Megabates whilſt he re- 
main'd with him; but ſo ſtrong was his Paſſion far 
him when he was gone, that I queſtion whether i 
he had returned, all the Virtue he had could have 
obliged him to ſuch another Refuſal. 7 
Some time after This, Pharnabazus ſought an 
opportunity of conferring with Ageſilaus, which 
Apollophanes of Cyzicum, the common Hoſt of them 
both, procured for him. Ageſilaus coming firſt tothe 


appointed Place, ſet himſelf down, upon the Graſs - 


under a Tree, lying there in expectation of Phar- 
nabazus, who bringing with him ſoft Skins and 
wrought Carpets to lie down upon, when he ſaw 
Agefilaus's Poſture, grew aſhamed of his own Pro- 
viſions, made no uſe of them, but laid himſelf 
down upon the Graſs alſo, though he had a fine 
delicate richly-dyed Coat on, which was like to loſe 


much of its Beauty by the Action. Pharnabazaus . 


bad matter enough of. Complaint againſt Ageſilaus, 


and therefore after the mutual Civilities were over, 
he put him in mind of the great Services he had 


done the Lacedemonians in the Attick War, of 
which he thought it an ill Recompence, to have 
his Country thus harraſſed and ſpoiled by thoſe 
Men who had been ſo obliged to him. The Spar- 
: "FW Vo - P 
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tans that were about Ageſilaus hung down their 
Heads, as aſhamed of che Wrong they had done to 
their good Alley. But the King briskly anſwered, 
Fe, O Pharnabazus, when we wens in Amity with 


your | Maſter the Perſian, did bebave. or ſelves like 


Friends; now when he hath given us occaſion of War, 
we behave our ſelves as Enemies. As for You, whoſe 
kind Offices we are ready to acknowtedge, we look upon 
you as bis Servant ; we are fain to do theſe Outrages 
upon You, not intending the harm to Jou, hut to Him 
whom we wound through your ſides. \ But when-ever 
you will chuſe rather to be a Friend 10. the Græcians, 

than a Slave of the King of Perſia, hen may then 
reckon this Army and Navy to be all at your Command, 
to defend both You and your Country, together with 
your Liberties, without which there is nothing | bonou« 
rable, or indeed defirable, among Men. Upon This 
Pharnabazus diſcovered: his Mind, and anſwered, If 
the King ſendeth another Governor in wy room, and 
Would oblige Me to obey his Orders, (1) JI will cer- 
tainly come over to you; but as long as be truſteth me 
with the Government, I fhall be juſt to bim, and not 
fail to do my utmoſs Endeavours in oppoſing you. Age- 
filaus was taken with the Generoſity of this An- 
ſwer, and ſhook Hands with him, and (riſing) faid, 
(2) How much rather had I bave ſo gallant a Man 
%y Friend than mine Enemy! © 5 

Thus ended the Conference, and Pharnabazus 
retired; but his Son, ſtaying behind, ran up to 4. 


(1) This was fo far from being 
. ' generous Anſwer, as Ageſtlans 

termed it, that nothing could be 
more diſhonourable in a General 
Officer than to quit the Service of 


his Prince, becauſe his Maſter had 


feat Another to ſucceed him, and 
command over him. Poſſibly it 
might be allowable in him to quit 
the Service, but not to enter into 
Another againſt bim. 


(2) This was not All. Ageſclaus 
added, In the mean time be aſſured 
that we will immediazely march out 
of the Provinces under Your Go- 
dernment; and for the future if we 
muft remain in a State of War, ſo 
long as there is any Other to k 
our Arms in Exerciſe, we wi 
leave You uninoleſted. Len. Lib. 


Ito have been omitted. 


iv. This in my Opinion ought not 


gefilaus, 
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geſflaus, and faid with a Smile, Hye/ilaus,'T-rbis day 


contraf# with ou the ſacred Ties of Hoſpttalitys and 


in Confirmation of that Union preſented bim with 


a Javelin which he had in his Hand. Ageſi laus re- 


ceived it, and being much taken with the good 
Mien and Gallantry of the Youth, looked about 
to ſee if there were any thing in his Train fit to 
offer him in Return; and obſerving the Horſe of 
Adæus, his Secretary, to have very Line! Trappings 


on, he took them off, and beſtowed them upon 


the young Gentleman. Nor did his Kindneſs reſt 
there, but he was ever after mindful of him, in- 
ſomuch that when he was driven out of his Coun- 
try by the Injury of his Brethren, and lived an Ex- 
ile in Pelopoxneſus, he took great care of his Main- 
tenance, and not only ſo, but alſo condeſcended 
to aſſiſt him in his Amours: For he happened to 
fall in Love with a Vouth of Athens, who had been 
bred up to his Exerciſes, in order to contend for 
the Prize in the Olympick Games, but as he was 
well grown, (1) and paſt the uſual Ape of thoſe 
— he had like to have been refuſed when 
he offered himſelf to be entered among the other 
Competitors. Hereupon the young Prince applied 
himſelf to Ageſilaus, who undertook the Bulineſs 
for him, ſolicited it as if it had been his own Cafe, 


and with much difficulty carried it. He was in all 


other things a Man of great and exact Juſtice, but 
when the Caſe concerned 'a Friend, to be ſtrait- 


laced in point of Juſtice, (he ſaid) was only a co- 


lourable pretence of denying him. There is an 
Epiſtle written to Jarieus, Prince of Caria, which 
is aſcribed to Ageſilaus; it is this; F Nicias be in- 
nocent, abſolue bim; if he be nocent, abſolve him up- 
on my account; however be ſure to abſolve him. And 


(1) For thoſe Champions were ſuperannuated at a certain Age, od 
Pa + mm 


excluded out of the Liſts, 
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ijndeed'Fhis is the true Character of Ageſilaus, as to 
_ his 13 towards his Friends. Yet was not 
his Rule without Exception; for ſometimes he con- 
ſidered the neceſſity of his 'own Affairs more than 
| his Friends, of which he once gave a great Example, 
= wen upon a ſudden and diſorderly Remove of his 
" 5 Camp, he was forced to leave a ſick Friend behind 
bl him; who when he called aloud after him, and im- 
"1 plored his Help, Ageſilaus turning back, ſaid, bat 
| an hard. thing is it to be merciful and wiſe too? This 
Story is delivered by Hieronymus the Philoſopher. 
{il Another Year of the War being ſpent, Agefilaus 
w his Fame till increaſed, inſomuch chat the Per/ian 
King received daily Informations concerning his 
many Virtues, and the great Eſteem the World had 
of his Continency, his Candour and Moderation. 
When he made any Journey with his private Train, 
he would uſually take up his Lodging in a Temple, 
and there make the Gods Witneſles of his mot pri · 
vate Actions, with which Others would ſcarce 
33 to be acquainted. In fo great an Ar- 
y, you ſhould ſcarce find a common Soldier lye 
on a courſer Mattreſs, or fare more hardly than 4- 
gefilaus; he was ſo inured to the varieties of Heat 
and Cold, that Both ſeemed natural to him. The 
Greeks that inhabited Aſia, were much pleaſed to 
ſee the great Dons of Perſia, with all the Pride, 
Cruelty and Luxury, in which they lived, vail Bon- 
net to a Man in a poor 'Thread-bare Cloak, and 
to be governed by a Word or Nod, or a Laconick 
Sentence out of his Mouth. It put them in mind m 
of that Verſe in Timotheas, ih 


— 2 „ 


rt 


Mars is the Tyrant, Græcia fears not Gold. 


Many Parts of 4/a now revolting from the Per- pai 
fian, Agefilaus took order with ſeveral of the Cities, MW T: 
and compoſed the Differences of divers of the Re- 

| 4 | publicks, 


5 


_ AGESFLAUS. 
publicks, without ſo much as a drop of Blood ſpilt, 
or the Baniſhment of one ſingle Perſon. By theſe 
means having rendered himſelf every where popu- 
lar, he reſolved to quit the Sea- ſide, and ta march 
further up into the Country, and to attack the 
King of Perfa Himſelf in the midſt of his Enjoy - 
ments in his Cities of Suſa and Ecbatane; not Wil- 
ling to let that Monarch ſit idle in his Chair, 
whilſt he made War by his Lieutenants, and by 
| his Money corrupted the Demagogues of Grtece. 


But theſe great Ihoughts were interrupted by un- 


happy News from Sparta; Epicydidas being ſent by 
the Epbori to remand him home, to aſſiſt his on 
Country, which was then involved in a great War. 


Greece 10 herſelf doth a Barbarian growz 


* 


 Hhen Others cou'd not, doth ber ſelf ol erthro p. 


What better can we ſay of thoſe Civil Wars, 

inteſtine :Broils, which deſtroyed the Fortune of 
reece, and called her back from her full Career 
of Victory over the Barbarians, only to ſheath her 
Sword into her own Bowels? For I do by no means 
aſſent. to Demaratus of. Corinth, who ſaid, That 
thoſe Græcians were deprived: of à great Satisfaction, 
who did not live to ſee Alexander ſit in the Throne of 


* 


Darius. (1) That Sight ſhould rather have drawn 


Tears from them, when they conſidered, that they 
had left that Glory to Alexander and the Macedo- 
mans, whilſt They ſpent all their own great Com- 
manders, in playing them upon each other in the 
Fields of Leuctra, Coronea, Corinth and Arcadia. 


(7) This is finely imagined. For | which ſhe facrificed in her Civil 
in truth what would not Greece | Wars? She would then bave left 
have been if ſhe had employed a- Ino room for Alexanders Exploits, 


gainſt the Barbarians thoſe brave or Triumphs. 


Troops, thoſe Heroick Generals, 
. "5 wa Nothing 
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Nothing was greater or braver than the Beha- 
viour of Ageſilaus on this occaſion, nor can à nobler 


Iuſtance be found in Story, of a ready Obedience 

and juſt Deference to the Orders of the Senate. 
Annibal, though in à bad condition Himſelf, and 
almoſt driven out of ſtah, yet ſtormed and raged 
when he was called home to ſerve his Country. 
Alexander made a Jeſt of the Battel between Agi 
and Antipater, the Succeſs of which required his 
looking back into his own Country, laughing and 
ſaying, Whilſt we are fighting Darius in AG, it ſeems 
there is 4 Baitel of Mice in Arcadia. Happy Sparta, 
mean-while, in the great Juſtice and Modeſty of 
Agefilans, and in the Deference: he paid tothe 
Laws of his Country; who immediately upon re- 
ceipt of his. Orders, (though in rhe midſt of his 
good Fortune, and in full hope of great and glo- 
rious Succeſs) (1) left his Work unfiniſhed, and 
inſtantly departed, leaving his Friends in Alia ve- 
ry ſorrowful for the loſs of him, Which great 
Kindneſs and Fidelity of His, that had obliged fo 
many to him in Af, did ſufficiently confute the 
Saying of Demaratus the Pheacian, That the Lace- 
dæmonians excelled in their publick Tranſattions and 
Juſt maintaining of Leagues, but the Athenians were 
better Obſervers of private Friendſhip. For approving 
Himſelf an excellent King and General, he like- 
wiſe ſhewed himſelf to be a defirable Friend, and 


agreeable Acquaintance, —_ 


(2) This is an Exppeſſion in | Sentences, or Expreſſions out of 
Homer, &TeA&vTHT em} Ep. the Poets, particularly Homer, 
Iliad. iv. Ver, 175. and is Part of | which wonderfully embelliſh his 
Agamennon's Speech to his Bro- Style, and cannot but give a great 
ther upon rhe Occaſion of his be- Pleaſure to Thoſe, who are. caps 
ing wounded, Plararch often in- | ble of diſtinguiſhing them. = 
rerſperſerh in his Wrirings ſome] © * © 
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Which he diſtributed at Thebes, 


Ans. 
with the Figure of an Archer; which made Ageſi- 
laus ſay, That a thouſand Perſian Archers had driven 


out in Bribing the Demagopues, (1) and the Ora- 
tors in Tbebes and Atbens, whereby thoſe two Re- 
publicks were incited to a War with Sparia. 
Having: croſs'd the Helleſponr, he marched by 
Land through Thrace, not begging or entreating a 
Paſſage any where, only he ſent his Envoys to 
them, to demand whether they would have him paſs 
as a Friend or as an Enemy. All the reſt received 
him as a Friend, and uſed him with all Civility : 
Bur the Trallians (of whom Xerxes is ſaid ro have 
bought his Paſſage) demanded a Price of him; viz. 
a hundred Talents of Silver, and a hundred of his 
Women. JAgefilaus made no Reply to fo imperti- 
nent a Demand, only by way of Irony, he asked 


Thöſe who had been ſent to make it, Ly their. | 


Maſters were not come with them to receive it? In the 
mean time he marched on againſt them, and find- 
ing them drawn up in order to oppoſe him, he at- 


tacked them, put them to flight, and flew great 
numbers of them. He ſent the like Embaſſy to the 


King of Macedonia, who reply'd, He would take 
time to deliberate: Why then let bim deliberate, ſaid 
Agefilaus, we will go forward in the mean time. The 


Macedonian being ſurprized and daunted at the Re- 
ſolution of the Spartan _ fairly ſent him a 
8. 


Compliment, and let him paſs. When he came 
into Theſſaly, he waſted the Country, becauſe they 
were in League with the Bnemy. He ſent Xenocles 


and Scytha to Lariſa, to perſuade them to join 


(i) Xenophon tells us that Iithran- | Argos, and Corinth; but he adds, 
fles ſent Timocrates of Rhodes, that Athens had no Share in that 
with fifty Talents into Greece, | Diſtribution, 7 


1 - with 


22 z meaning the Money that was laid 
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with the Spartans; whom when the Lariſſæans had 


laid hold of, and put into Cuſtody, , the Army was 


8 7 and adviſed the Siege of the Town, but 
the King anſwered, That he walued Either of thoſe 
Men at more than the whole Country of Theſſaly. 
He therefore made Terms with them, and re- 
ccived his Men again upon Compoſition. Nor need 
we wonder at that Saying of Ageſilaus, for when 
ſome time before News was brought him of a great 
Battel fought near Corinth, wherein many brave 


Men fell on both ſides, but that the. Loſs of he 


Encmy was infinitely greater than That of the Spar- 
ans; he appeared not in the leaſt pleaſed, or ela- 
ted with the Victory, but with a great Sigh cryed 
out, O Grece, bow many gallant Men haſt thou with 


aby own Hands deſtroed, which if they bad been pre- 


ſerved to ſo good an uſe, might have conquered all Pet- 
fa! Vet when the Phar/alians grew troubleſom to 


him, by preſſing upon his Army, and incommo- 


ding his Paſſage, he drew out five hundred Horſe, 
and in Perſon fought and routed them, - ſetting up 
a Trophy at Narthacium. He valued himſelf much 
upon that Victory, that with ſo ſmall a number of 
his own training, he had vanquiſhed an Army of 


Men, that thought themſelves the beſt Horſemen 
of Greece. $ 5 


Here Diphriaas, one of the Ephori, met him, and 


delivered his Meſſage from Sparta, which ordered 


him immediately to make an Inroad into Bgęotia; 
which though he thought fitter to have been done 
at another time, and with greater Force, yet he 
obeyed the Magiſtrates. He thereupon told his 
Soldiers, that the day was come, in which they 


were to enter upon that Employment, for the Per- 


formance of which they were brought out of Aſia. 
He ſent for two Cohorts of the Army near Corinth 
to his Aſſiſtance, The Lacedemonians at home, in 
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Honour to him, made Proclamation for Voluntiers 
that would ſerve under the King, to come in and 
be lifted. Finding all the young Men in the City 


ready to offer themſelves, they choſe fifty of the 


ableſt, and ſent them. | NY 

Agefilaus having gained the TBermopylæ, and paſſed 
quietly thro' Phocis, he entered Bœotia, and pitched 
his Tents near Cheronea, which was in Amity with 
Sparta. He was hardly encamped (1) before the 
Sun became eclipſed on a ſudden, and at the ſame 
time he received melancholy News from the Fleet, 
importing that Pi/ander had been defeated by Phar- 
nabazus and Conon, in an Engagement near Cuidos, 
and that He himſelf was ſlain. He was much 
moved at it, both upon his own Account, and 
That of the Publick. Yet leſt his Army, being 
now near engaging, ſhould meet with any Diſcou- 
ragement, he ordered the Meſſengers to give our 
that (2) Piſander had obtained a great Victory over 
the Enemy in an Engagement between the two 
Fleetsz and to make the Story -more credible, He 


himſelf appeared in publick with a Garland of 
Flowers on his Head, and returned Thanks for the 


good News in a ſolemn Sacrifice, of which he ſent 
Portions to his Friends and Acquaintance. 

When he came near to Coronea, and was within 
view of the Enemy, hedrew up his Army, and giving 
the left Wing to the Orchomenians, He Himſelf led 
the RIS: The Thebans drew up their Army like- 
wiſe, forming the right Wing Themſelves, and aſ- 
ſigning the Left to the Argives. Aenopbon tell us, 


(1) This Eclipſe has been tabled time preſent, adds, but that He 
by the moſt experienced Aſtrono- fell in the Action. This Diſſimula- 
mers, who fix it to the twenty] tion and Contrivance, to conceal 
ninth of Auguſt, in the third Year| a great Loſs under fictitious and 
of the ninty ſixth Olympiad, three] imaginary Advantages in a critical 
hundred ninety two Years: before | ConjunRure, have been frequent- 
the Incarnation, | ly put in Practice by the molt ce- 

(2) Xenophon, who was at that lebrated Generals, 


that 
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that This was the ſharpeſt Engagement that had 


3 in all his Time; in which he ought to 
be be 


lieved, for he was in it in Perſon, fighting 


near Ageſilaus, with whom he was returned out of 


Aſia. ; 


The firſt Charge was neither ſharp rior lafling; 


for the Thebans {ooh routed the Orchomenians, as 
Agefilaus did the Argives. But both Parties being 
informed of rhe Condition their left Wings .were 


in, turned Head inſtantly. Ageſilaus to oppoſe the 


Thebans, and the Thebans to follow their left Wing, 
which was retiring towards the Helicon. Here A. 
gefilaus might have been ſure of his Victory with- 
out ſtriking a Stroke, if he would have ſuffer- 
ed the Thebans to paſs, and ſo have charged them 
in the Rear; (1) but being too high in Mettle, 
and heated in the Fight, he would not ſtay the 
Opportunity, but fell on downright, thinking to 
bear them down before him. The Thebaxs were not 
behind him in Courage, ſo that the Barrel was 
fiercely carried on on both ſides, eſpecially near 


. Ageſilaus's Perſon, whoſe new Guard of fifty Vo- 


Juntiers ſtood him in great ſtead that Day, and 
ſaved his Life. They fought with great Vatour, 
and interpoſed their Bodies frequently between 
Him and Danger, yet could they not ſo preſerve 
him, but that he received many Wounds through 
his Armour with Lances and Swords, and was with 
much ado gotten off, They making a Ring about 
Him, guarded him from the Enemy, with the 
Slaughter of Many, and loſt ' Many of their own 
number. At length finding it too hard a task to 
break the Front of the Theban Army, they opened 
their own Files, and let them march thorough, (an 
Artifice which in the beginning they ſcorned) ob- 

(1) Xenophon has taken Care to 


put a fair Gloſs upon this ill Con- 
duct of Ageſilans, Lib. iv. p. 405. 


This Paſſage in Plutarch wants 2 
little to be explained by That in 


* 


ſerving 
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nian, which ſtood hard 
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ſerving in the mean time the poſture of the Ene- 
my, who having made good their Paſſag 


e, grew 
cateleſs, as eſteeming themſelves paſt Degas. 


W hereupon they were immediately ſet upon by the 
Spartans, yet were they not then put to the rout, 
but marched on to Helicon, vapouring, that They, 


as to Their part of the Army, were not worſted. 


Ageſilans, ſore wounded as he was, would not be 
born to his Tent, till he had been firſt carried a- 


bout the Field, and had ſeen the dead Men of his 


Party carried off in their Armour. In the mean 


time he was told that Several of the Enemy had ta- 


ken Sanctuary in the Temple of Minerva the Ho- 
by, and he was deſired to 
declare his Pleaſure concerning them. Being a 
Prince of great Piety and Devotion, he ordered 
them to be diſmiſs'd in Safety. Before this Temple 
ſtood a Trophy erected by the Beotians, for a Vi- 
ctory obtained by them over the Aibenians under 
the Conduct of Sparion, wherein Toimidas the A 
thenian General was ſlain. 1 
Next Morning early Ageſilans, to make tryal of 
the Theban Courage, whether they had any Mind 


to a ſecond Encounter, commanded his Soldiers to 


ut Garlatids on their Heads, and-play with their 
lates, whilſt He raiſed a Trophy in their View, 
as a Monument for his Victory; but when inftead ' 
of Fighting, they ſent for leave to bury their 
Dead, he gave it them, and ſo confirmed to Him- 


ſelf the Vitory. After This he went to Delphi, 


to the Pythian Games which were then celebrating, 
at which Feaſt he aſſiſted, and there ſolemnly ot- 
fered to the God the renth Parr of the Spoils he 
had brought from Ala, which amounted to an 
hundred Talents. 0 8 

When This was done he returned by Sea to 
Sparta, where the Citizens received him witk all 
Demonſtrations of an unfeigned Joy, and were _—_ 
* 1 | » wil 
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with Love and Admiration, when they obſerved his ; 
way of Living, which was full of Temperance and 


Frugality. For, contrary to the Cuſtom of other 
Generals, he came home the ſame Man that he 
went out, having not ſo learned the Faſhions of 
other Countries, as to forget his Own, much leſs 


to nauſeate or deſpiſe them. He rather honoured 


all the received Cuſtoms of his Country, without 


changing either the manner of his Supping, or 


Bathing, or his Wife's Apparel, as if he had ne- 
ver travelled over the Eurotas. The like he did 


by his Houſhold Furniture, his Armour, nay and 
the very Doors of his Houſe, which were ſo old, 
that they might well be thought to be the ſelt- 
ſame with (1) Thoſe that had ſo long ago been ſet 
up by Ariſtodemus. And Xenophon aſſures us that 


his Daughter's Chariot (called the Canaibrum) was 
No richer than That of other People. Now this 
Canathrum, whether Charior, or Chair, was made 


of Wood, in the ſhape of a Griffon, or ſome other 


Animal of a ſtrange uncommon Figure, on which 
the Children and young Virgins were carried in 
Proceſſions. Xenophon hath not left us the Name 
of this Daughter of Ageſilaus; at which Dicear- 
chus is much offended, and ſeems to be very angry 
becauſe 'we know not the Names either of the 


Daughter of Ageſilaus, or of Epaminondas's Mo- 


ther. But in the ancient Inſcriptions which ma 
be ſeen at Sparta, it appears that Age/ilaus's Wife 
was called Cleora, and that he had two Daughters 


\ 


(.) This Ariſtodemus the Son of ter the Victory gained at Charonea. 


[et a . att” i ed. dt. 


had been ſtanding 
ind eight Years, at big Return af. 


Hercules was the Perſon who laid 


the Foundation of the Royal Fa- 
mily in Sparta, eleven hundred 
Years before the Incaruation; So 
that the Gates of Ageſilaus's Palace 
even hundred 


- 


What a Difference is there betwixt 
the Manners of that Age, and of 
| Ours! We as often change the Fa- 
ſhions of our Doors, our Chim- 
nies, and our Windows, as we do 


|That of our Cloaths, 


Age by 
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by her, One whoſe Name was 4polia; and the O- 
ther Prolyta; they likewiſe to this Day ſhew You 


his Spear, which is in nothing different from Thar 
of orher Men. ae : ain | | e 4 
Obſerving that many of his Citizens valued them- 
ſelves much upon breeding Race-horſes for the O- 
Iympick Games, which He as much deſpiſed, as an 


Oſtentation more of Wealth than Virtue, deeming 


the Victory to be the Horſe's, not the Man's; He 
therefore, to convince the Græcians of it, did put 


his Siſter Syniſes upon keeping a running Horſe for 


that publick Solemnity. © | 


He had near his Perſon the wiſe Xenophon, 


whom he infinitely eſteemed, and reſpected. He 
obliged him to ſend for his Children to Sparta, 
there to be brought up in the ſtricteſt way of Dis 


ſ:ipline, and learn the moſt valuable of all Sciences, 


how to command, and how to obey. 


| Lyſander being dead, and his Faction yet great 
and prevalent, which he upon his coming out of 
Ala had raiſed againſt Ageſilaus, the King thought 
it adviſable to expoſe both Him and It, by ſhewing 


what manner of a Citizen he had been whilſt he 
lived. To that end, finding an Oration among 
his Writings, that was -(compoſed by Cleon the 


Halicarnaſſean, but) intended to be fpoken by Ly- 
ſander in a publick Aſſembly, to excite the People 
to Innovations and Changes in the Governmenr, 
he reſolved ro publiſh it, as an Evidence of Ly- 
ſander's ill Practices. But one of the Senators 
having the Peruſal of it, and. finding ir ſtrongly 


written, adviſed him to have a care of digging up 


Lyſander again, and rather bury that Oration in the 
Grave with him. This Advice he wiſely hearkned 
to, and ſuppreſt the Oration. As for Thoſe who 
had joined with Ly/ander againſt him, and were 
his declared Enemies, he uſed no open Means to 


4 


ſup - 
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king them his Friends, and skreen 


"MY 


ſuppeſs them, (i) but on the contrary made-uſe of 
all En Intereſt to obtain for them either the Com · 
mand of the Armies, or ſome other conſiderable 
Poſt in the Government; wherein he knew they 
would not fail of giving manifeſt Inſtances of their 
Avarice and Corruption; and if at any time they 
were called to Account for their Malverſaxiona, he 
ſolicited for them, and in a manner interpoſed bes 
tween Them and Juſtice, and in ſo! doing brought 
them over to his Intereſt, and of avowed Enemies 
he made them his faſt Friends, and Dependants fot 
ever after. So that in a ſhort time there was not 
One left to oppoſe his Meaſures, or make Head a- 


gainſt him. 


Ateſipolis, his Fellow - King, was under the Dif 


advantage of being Born of an exiled Father, Him- 
ſelf young, modeſt, and unactive, and meddling 
not much in Affairs. Ageſlaus took a courſe of 


growing upon him, and making him yet more 


traQable. According to the Cuſtom of Sparta, the 
Kings if they were in Town always dined together. 
This was Ageſilaus's Opportunity of dealing with 


Azeſipolis, whom he found apt to amorous intrigues 


as well as Himſelf. He therefore alway diſcaurſed 
him about handſom Boys, egging him forward that 
way, and himſelf aſſiſting in it, ſo far as to become 
the Confident of the Amour. Yet were theſe A- 
mours innocent, according to the Cuſtom of the 
Spartan Loves, which were always accompanied 
with Virtue and Honour, and a noble Emulation 
of rendering Thoſe they loved ſtill more amiable 
and virtuous, as we have already obſerved in the 


Life of Lycurgus. 


67) But was This acting like a] them as much as ia Him lay from 

of Honour, and a true Pa | the Puniſhments to which they 
triot, to endeavour to adyance | were liable for their Injuſtice and 
wicked Men for the ſake of ma- | Corruption? 117) 
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Having thus eſtabliſhed his Power, which was 


almoſt abſolute in the City, he eaſily obtained that 
his half Brother Telutias might be choſen Admiral; 
after which he march'd with his Land Forces (1) 


and fat down before Corinth, where he made him 


ſelf Maſter of the.long Walls, as they were called, 
whilſt his Brother beſieged it by Sea, Coming 


thus upon the Argiues (who then held Corinth) in 


the midſt of their /F#bmian Games, he made them 
retire from their Sacrifices, and leave all their fe- 
ſtival Proviſions: behind them. The exil'd Corin- 
thians who were in the Spartan Army deſired him 
to keep up the Feaſt, and to appear Chief in the 
Celebration of it. This he refuſed, but gave Them 
leave to carry on the Solemnity if they pleaſed, 
and He in the mean time ſtaid and — 2 them. 
When Ageſilaus marched off, the Argives returned 
to their Sports again, with this variety of Fortune, 
that Some who were Victors before, became Vi- 
ctors a ſecond time, and Others loſt the Prizes 
which before they had gained. But Ageſilaus re- 
proached them ſeverely of Cowardiſe, who havi 

lo great an Eſteem for the Iſbmian Games, and ſo 
much valuing themſelves upon the Victories there 
gotten, yet durſt not adventure to fight in defence 
of them. He himſelf was of Opinion, that to keep 
a Mean in ſuch things was beſt, not wholly to de- 
ſpiſe them, nor to be roo intent upon them. Ac- 
cordingly when he was at Sparta he ſpared no Coſts 
in decorating and adorning the Chorus's, the 
Shews, and publick Feaſts; he honoured them with 
his Preſence, and ſeemed as much in earneſt at them 
as the moſt zealous of them All. Nor would he ever 
be abſent from any of the Exerciſes of the youn 
Men, and the Girls, being moſt ready to aft, an 


(1) Plutatch in this Place con- | and makes but One of Both, Xe- 
founds two Expeditions underts- | nophon has diſtinguiſhed them very 
ken by Ageſilaus againſt Corinth, | clearly in his fourth Book, p. 410. 
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pleas'd with his Share in the Diverſion. But for 


thoſe other Amuſements, in which moſt Men are 
o deeply engaged, he had no reliſn of them, but 
cem'd a perfect Stranger to them. Callipides the 
Tragedian being eminent in that Faculty through 

all Greece, - meeting this King, ſaluted him; of 
which when he found no notice taken, he con- 
fidently thruſt himſelf into his Train, expecting 


that Ageſilaus would take ſome Notice, and be- 


gin ſome Diſcourſe with him. When all that 
failed, he boldly accoſted him, and asked him, 
H hetber be knew'bim not? M bat, (ſaid the King) 
art thou Callipides the Scaramouchio? and fo turn- 
ed from him; Being invited once to hear a'Man 
fia who did admirably imitate the Nightingale 


o refuſed, and anſwered, That he had beard the 


Nightingale ber ſelf. There was one Menecrates 
a Phyſician in Laconia, who having been famed 
for ſurprizing Succeſs in great and deſperate Diſ- 
caſes, was by way of Flattery called Jupiter: He 
was ſo vain as to take it, and having occaſion to 
write a Letter to Ageſilaus, thus endorſed it: Me- 
necrates Jupiter 20 King Ageſilaus, Greeting. The 
King returned Anſwer, Ageſilaus 10 Menecrates, 
Health, and a ſound Mind. 11 05 


Whilſt Ageſilaus was in the Corinthian Ten- 


tories, where he had taken the Temple of Ju- 
#0,” as he ſtood obſerving his Soldiers ſeizing on 
the Slaves as they came out of the Temple, and 
carrying off the Plunder, the Theban Ambaſſadors 
came to him to treat of Peace. He having ever 
had a great Averſion for that City, and rey 
it then advantagious to his Affairs publickly fo 
light them, did it ſufficiently, for he would not 
ſeem either to ſee them, or hear them ſpeak. 
But as if the expreſs Vengeance of God had ap- 
ng againſt this Inſolence, before they. parted 
rom him, he received News of the Oyerthrow 


of 
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of one of his Cohorts, by phicrates, with a great- 
er Slaughter than he had received a long time; and 
That the more grievous, becauſe it was a choice Re- 
giment of - Lacedemonians well armed, but over- 
thrown by a parcel of lighted-armed Mercena- 
ries. Ageſilaus made all rhe haſte he could to 
their Reſcue, but found it too late, the Buſineſs 
being over. He therefore return'd to Juno's 
Temple, and ſent for the Theban Ambaſſadors to 
give them Audience. They now reſolved to be 
even with him for the Affront he gave them, and 
without ſpeaking one word of the Peace, only deſi- 
red leave to go into Corinth. Ageſilaus being nettled 


with this Overturure, told them in Scorn, (i) Thatif 


they were minded to go and ſee how proud their Friends 
were of their. Succeſs, they ſhould do it to-morrow 
with - Safety, Next Morning taking the Ambaſ- 
ſadors with him, he ſpoiled the Corinthian Ter- 
ritories, up to the very Gates of the City; 


where having made a Stand, and let the Ambaſ- 


ſadors ſee, that the Corinthians durſt not come out 
to defend themſelves, he diſmiſſed them; then 
gathering up the ſmall Remainders of the ſhat- 
ter'd Cohort, he marched homewards, always re- 
moving his Camp before Day, and always 
pitching his Tents after Nigbt, that he might 
prevent the Arcadians, who hated the Spartans, from 
_ any Opportunity of inſulting over their 
ols. SY 


[ii) The King's Anſwer appears pete. my ſelf, fo 3 you may in 


in my Opinion, in Xenophon. | my Preſence ſee more clearly the Impor- 
J know, ai be f Qiling, that you | rance of that Expliot. yp gt 
do not deſire leave to go into Corinth, | Xenophon adds, he was as good as 
for the ſake of ſeeing your Soldiers, | his Word, for the next Morning, 
but that you may be Spectators of | after he had ſacrificed, he led his 
the late Succeſs of your Arms. Army towards Corinth, &c. 
Have but a little Patience, I will * | 


Vor. V. Q After 
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After This, (1) at the Requeſt of the Acbalant, 


he marched with Them into Acarnania, from 


whence he brought great Spoils, and overcame 
the Acarnanians in Battel. The Achaians would 
have perſuaded him to keep his Winter- Quarters 
there, to hinder the Acarnanians from ſowing 
their Corn; but He was of the contrary Opinion, 
alledging, That they would be more afraid of a 
War next Summer, when their Fields were 
ſown, than they would be if they lay fallow. 
The Event juſtified his Opinion; for next 
Summer, when the Achaians began their Expe- 
dition again, the Acarnanians immediately made 
Peace with them. | 
When Conon and Pharnabazus with the Perfi- 
an Navy were grown Maſters of the Sea, and 
had not only infeſted the Coaft of Laconia, but 
alſo rebuilt the Walls of Athens at the Coſt of 
Pharnabazus, the Lacedemonians thought fit to 
treat of Peace with the King of Perfia. To 
that end, they ſent Antalcidas to Teribazus, (2) 
baſely betraying the poor Aſiatick Greeks, on 
whole behalf Agefflaus had made the War. But 


no part of this Diſhonour fell upon Ageſilaus, 


the Whole being tranſacted by Antalcidas, who 
was a bitter Enemy of Ageſilaus, and did there- 
fore urge on the Peace, becauſe Ageſlaus was ſo 


(1) The Achaians were in Po- to their Aſſiſtance. Xenophon in 
ſeſſion of the City of Calyden, his fourth Book bas given vs a 
which formerly belonged to Ero- full Account of this Expedition. 
na. The Acarnanians being afſi- | (2) Antalcidas told Teribazas in 
Red by the Athenians and Baotians | his firſt Audience, that the Laceds- 
had a mind to be Maſters of it, | m0niazs wou'd not take upon them 
and drive out the Garriſon placed to maintain the Liberty of the 
in it by the; Achaians, who find- | Greek Cities in Aſia, in ti 
ing themſelves hard put to it, on to the King of Perſia, but 
ſent and demanded Succours from | wou'd be contented if the other 
the Lacedemonians, who diſpat- | Cities and Iſles remained inde- 
ehed Ageſilaus with ſome Troops | pendent, Xenoph, lib, iv. p. 420. 
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earneſt for continuing the War, it being his Ta- 


n lent, in which he always gain'd Reputation and : 
e Authority. Yet as ill as he liked the Peace, 
d when once it was on foot, he promoted it; and 
s being told by way of Reproach, That the Lace- 
8 dæmonians were turning Medes, he reply'd, (1) No, 
5, but the Medes are turning Lacedzmonians. d 
a when the Græcians were backward to the Agree- 
re ment, he threatned them with War, unleſs the 
* came up to the King of Perfia's Terms. Apefi- 
ct laus had a particular End in This, which was (2) 
e- to weaken the Thebansz for it was made one of 
de the Articles of Peace, That the Country of Bu- 
etia ſhould be ſer ar liberty, which was then 
6. under the Dominion of Thebes. Es | 
id This Picque of His to Thebes appeared fur- 
at ther afterwards, when Phebidas in full Peace : 
of very diſhonoutably ſeized upon the Caſtle of 
to Cadmea, The thing was much ſtomached by 
o all Greece, and not well liked of by the La- 
2) conians Themſelves; Thoſe eſpecially who were 
on Enemies to Ageſilaus, required an Account 
ut of the Action, and by whoſe Authority it 
15, was done, laying the Suſpicion of it at His 
bo Door. Ageſilaus reſolutely anſwered, on the be- 3 


* half of Phebidas, That the Profitableneſs of an 
ſo Action was chiefly to be conſidered; if what Phæbi- 
das had done was for the Advantage of the Commons 
wealth, it was no matter by whoſe Authority he did 


Ap: it. This was the more remarkable in him, be- 
Ss 2 5 ; | | 
: cauſe he was always obſeryed to be a great Lo- 
s in . | 

(1) Implying that what the | with that Party that was moſt for 
the King of Perſia was then doing, | their Intereſt, which wou'd very 
fiti Aended to the Benefit and Advan- | much weaken the Power of the 
but tage of the Lacedemonians. - | Thebans, Xenophon has inſerted 
tber (2) For the Thebans being no | in his fifth Book, p. 430. the Ar- 
5 longer Maſters of Bœotia, all the | ticles of this Peace negotiated by 
420, Cities wou d remain Neuter, or fide | Antalcidas, | 
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ver of Juſtice, (1) and would in his private Di. 
courſes commend it as the chief of Virtues, ſay- 


ing, That Valour without Juſtice was uſeleſs ; and 
if all the World were juſt, there would be no need 
f Valour. When Any would ſay to him, The Great 
King (meaning the - Perſian) will have it ſo; he 


would ſmartly reply, How is be Greater than I, un- 
Jeſs he be Juſter? He took the truly Royal Mea- 
ſure of Greatneſs, which is to be computed by 
Juſtice, not by Force. e 

The Peace being concluded, the King of Per- 
ſia wrote to Ageſilaus, deſiring a private Friend- 


ſhip and Correſpondence; but he refuſed it, ſay- 


ing, That the Publick Friendſhip was enough; whilſt 
That laſted, there was no need of Private. Yet was 
he not always of that Mind, it plainly appearing 
that ſometimes out of Ambition, and ſometimes 
out of private Picque, he brake that Rule: Par- 
ticularly, in this Caſe of the Thebans, he not on- 


ly faved Phæbidas, but perſuaded the Lacedæmoni- 


aus to take the Fault upon Themſelves, and. retain 
Cadmea, putting a Garriſon into it, and to make 
Archias and Leontidas, by whom the Caſtle had 
been betrayed, chief Governors in Thebes. This 
gave ſtrong Suſpicion, that what Phebidas did 
was by Ageſilaus's Order, which was afterward made 
evident by the Conſequences: For when the The- 
bans had ſlain the Garriſcn, and aſſerted their 
Liberty, he accuſed them of the Murther of Ar- 
chias and Leontidas, whom he called Polemarchs, 
tho they were in truth downright Tyrants, and 
declared War againſt them. Cleombrotus the other 
King, Succeſſor of Ageſipolis lately deceaſed, was 
ſent at the Head of an Army into Bæotia; Ageſi- 


(1) Asgeſilaus therefore ſeems it when his Country was to be 


| to have been of Opinion that a | ſerved by it. This is a ſtrange 


Stateſman ought always to cry up | Principle, and of very pernicious 
Juſtice, but not ſcruple violating | Tendency, TY 
; | laus 
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luus excuſing himſelf on account of his Age, for 


it was forty Years ſince he had firſt born Arms, 


and the Laws conſequently exempted him from 
any farther Service. Bur there was another Rea- 
ſon, which made him decline the Command. He 
thought ir wou'd be a Shame for Him, who had 
not long before warr'd upon the Phliafans in 
favour of Exiles, ſhould now march againſt the 
Thebans in behalf of Tyranis. Eg . 
One Sphodrias of Lacedæmon, a Perſon of a con- 
trary Faction to Ageſilaus, was at that time by 
the Appointment of Cleombrotus Governor of 7 Be / 
iz, a brisk daring Man, but one who had more 
iſdom. This Action of Phæ- 
bidas fired him, and incited his Ambition to at- 
tempt ſome great Enterprize, which might ren- 
der Him as famous, as he perceived the taking of 
Cadmea had made Phæbidas. He thought the ta- 
king of the Piræum, and cutting off thereby 
the Athenians from the Sea, a Matter of far more 
Glory: It is ſaid, (1) that Pelopidas and Gelon the Go- 
vernors of Beotia put him upon it; That they privily 


ſent Men to him, who pretended to be in the Spartan 


Intereſt. Theſe Men highly commending Sphodrias, 


blew him up into a great Opinion of Himſelf, pro- 


teſting that He was the only Man in the World 
fit for ſo great an Enterprize. Being thus prick- 
ed forward, he could hold no longer, but ſoon 
engaged himſelf in a Buſineſs every whit as diſ- 
honourable and treacherous as That of Cadmea, 
but attempted with leſs Valour and leſs Succeſs, 


(1) The Thebans fearing the | Quarre!, This is what we find in 
Lacedæmonians wou d be too. many | the fifth Book of Xenophon. Bur 
for them, if they had not ſome| that Author makes no mention 
ather Aſſiſtance, wrought up | either of Pelopidas, or Galon. 
Sphodrias to commit this Act of | Plutarch has given us «5 full Ac- 
Hoſtility againſt the Athenians on | count of this whole Aff. ir in the 
purpoſe to draw them into the 'Q of Pelopidas. 6 
| | 3 tor 
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for the Day broke whilſt he was yet in the Plains 
of Thriaſium, whereas he deſign'd the whole Ex- 


loit to have been done in the Night. As ſoon 
as the Soldiers perceived the Rays of Light re- 
flecting from the Temples of Eleuſine, upon the 
firſt Riſing of the Sun, it is ſaid, that their 
Hearts failed them; nay, he Himſelf, when he 


aw that he could not have the Benefit of the 


Night, had not Courage enough to go on with 
his Enterprize; but, having pillaged the Coun- 
try, he return'd with Shame to Theſpiæ. An 
Embaſſy was upon This ſent from Athens to Spar- 
ta, to complain of the Breach of Peace; but the 
Ambaſſadors found their ſourney needleſs, Spho- 
drias being then under Proceſs by the Magiſtrates 
of Sparta. Sphodrias durſt nor ſtay to expect 
Judgment, which he found would be Capital, the 
City being highly incenſed againſt him, out of 
the Shame they had of the Buſineſs, and the 
Reſolution they had taken ro give the Athenians 
no Cauſe of ſuſpecting them to be any way con- 
ſenting to ſo baſe an Action. „5 
This Spbodrias had a handſome Youth to his 
Son, named Cleonymus, with whom Archidamus, 
the Son of Ageſilaus, was deeply in Love. It 
may eaſily be imagined that Archidamus ſympa- 
thized with his Friend, in the great Trouble and 
Anxiety he was in on his Father's Account, but 


yet he durſt not appear publickly in his Aſſiſtance, 


e being one of the proteſſed Enemies of Ageſilaus. 
At laſt Cleonymus went to him, and importun'd 
him with Tears in his Eyes to prevail with the 
King to deal favourably with his Father (for He 
of all the Proſecutors was the moſt formidable.) 
Archidamus had not the Courage ro ſpeak to his 
Father for three or four Days together, bur fol- 
lowed him up and down with a profound Silence. 
Ar laſt, the Day of Sentence being at hand, he 


adycn- 
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: adventur'd to tell him, that Cleonymus had entreat- 


ed him to intercede for Sphodrias, Agefilaus, 
though well aware of the Love between the two 


young Men, yet did not prohibit it, becauſe 
he look'd upon Cleonymus as an extraordinar 


Youth, and of great Hopes: Yet he gave not his 
Son any kind Anſwer in the Caſe, but coldly 
told him, That he would confider what he could honeftly 
and honoarably do in it, and fo diſmiſſed him. Ar- 
chidamus being aſhamed of his want of Succeſs, 
did forbear the Company of Cleonymus for ſome 
days, a thing not uſual with him. This made 


the Friends of Sphodrias to think his Caſe deſpe- 


rate, till Etymocles one of Ageſilaus's Friends diſ- 
cover'd to them the King's Mind, viz. That bg 
abhorred the Fact, but yet he thought Sphodrias & 
gallant Man, ſach as the Commonwealth much want 
ed at that time. Agecfilaus uſed to talk thus concer- 
ning the Cauſe, being willing to gratifie his Son; 
upon which, Cleonymus quickly underſtood that 
Archidamus had been juſt ro him, in uſing all his 
Intereſt with his Father; and Sphodrias's Friends 
grew brisk in his Defence. The Truth is, that 


Ageſilaus was a very fond Man of his Children; 


inſomuch that it is reported, that when they 
were little ones, he would make a Hobby- horſe 
of a, Reed, and ride with them. Being one Day 


catched at this Sport by a Friend, he deſired him 


to ſay nothing of it, till he Himſelf were the Fa- 
ther of Ebildren. 

Mean-while, Sphodrias being abſolved of his 
Crime, the Athenians betook themſelves to Arms, 
inſomuch that Ageſilaus fell into great Diſ- 
grace with the People; that to gratiſie the Amours 
of a Boy, he would pervert Juſtice, and make the 
City acceſſary to the Crimes of two private Men, 
who by diſhonourable Actions had broke the Peace 
of Greece. He alſo found his Colleague, Cleom- 
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Brotus, little inclined to the Thebauw War; ſo that 


it became neceſſary for him to quit the Privilege 
of his Age, which he had before claimed, and to 


lead the Army Himſelf; which he did with Variety 
of Succeſs, ſometimes conquering, and ſometimes 


conquered; inſomuch that receiving a Wound in 
a Battel, he was reproached by Antalcidas, That 
the Thebans had made bim a good Requital, for 
teaching them to fight. And indeed they were 
now grown far better Soldiers than ever they 
had been, being ſo much harraſſed, and ſo much 
beaten into War, by the frequency of the Lace- 
dæmonian Expeditions againſt them. Out of the 
foreſight of which it was, that anciently Lycur- 
gus in three ſeveral Laws, forbid them to make 
War often in one Place, which would be a 
means to inſtruct their Enemies in the Art of it. 


Mean-while, the Allies of Sparta were not a 


little diſcontented at Ageſilaus, becauſe this War 
was commenced not upon any publick Offence 
juſtly taken, but meerly out of his private Hatred 
to the Thebans, and with Indignation grumbled, 
that They being the Majority of the Army, ſhould 
from Year, to Year be thus expoſed to Danger 
and Hardſhip here and there, at the Will of a 
Few. 7 1 1 

Ageſilaus being put to his Shiſts, to obviate the 
Objection, deviſed this Expedient, to ſhew the 
Allies were not the greater Number. He gave 


Orders that all the Allies, of whatever Coun- 


try, ſhould fit down promiſcuouſly on one ſide, 
and all the Lacedæmonians on the other: Which 
being done, he commanded an Herald to proclaim 


that all the (1) Potters of both Squadrons ſhould 


£ ſtand 
made it evidently appear that the 
good Senſe and Judgment in this | Troops of the Allies were made 
Artifice of Ageſilaus, by which he | up only of Mechanicks, who took 


5 : 


(1) There is a great deal of 
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tand out; then all the Black/miths; then all the 
Maſons; next the Carpenters; and ſo he went 
thro” all the Handicrafts. 
the Allies were riſen, but of the Lacedemonians 
very Few, they being by Law forbidden to learn 
any Handicraft- Trade: W hereupon Ageſilaus fell 
a laughing, and told them, Ye ſee, Gentlemen, how 
that Our Number of Soldiers is greater than Tours. 

When he brought back his Army from Beo- 
tia through Megara, .as he was going up to the 
Town-Hall in the Caſtle of that Town, he was 
ſuddenly taken with a Pain, and convulſive Motions, 
on his berter Leg, upon. which a great Tumour 
and Inflammation ſoon aroſe. He was attended 
by a Syracufran Phyſician, who ler him blood be- 
low the Ancle: This ſoon eaſed his Pain; but 
then the Blood could not be ſtopped, till it brought 
him to fainting and ſwooning; at length with 
much ado he ftopped it. Ageſilaus was carried 
home to Sparta in a very weak Condition, inſo- 
much that he recover'd not Strength enough to 
appear in the Field a long time after. 


Mean-while, the Spartans received many Loſſes 


both by Sea and Landz but the greateſt was 
That at Leuctra, which was the firſt time that 


vp Arms purely becauſe they were 


By this time almoſt all 


forced to it, whereas the Lacede- 
monians were Soldiers indeed, ha- 
ving made the Art of War their 
Study from heir Infancy, which 
was very different. Ageſilaus 
ſeems on this Occafion to have had 
in view a Speech in the ſecond 
Book of the Iliad, in which Aga- 
memnon, to ſhew how much the 
Greeks exceeded the Trojans in 
Number, faith - : 


So ſmall their Number, that 
Wars were ceas'd, 


And Greece triumphant held s 
2 Feaſt, 
raub d by Tens; whole De- 
cads when they dine, | 
Muſt want @ Trojan Slave to 
pour the Wine, Pope. 


By this Image he did not only ſet 
out to Advantage the Number of 
the Greeks, but infinuated that the 
Trojans wereno better than Slaves 
in compariſon, and fit only to 
ſerve Them in the Office of Cup- 


if 


PRs | | 


they 
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they were overthrown by the Tbebans in a et 
Battel. The occaſion was this: | 

The Grecians (1) before. This were all diſpo- 
ſed to a general Peace, and to that End ſent Am- 
baſſadors to bes Among Theſe was Epami- 
wondas the Theban, famous at that time for his 
Wiſdom and Learning; but he had not yet given 
proof of his Martial Virtues. He ſeeing all the 
Others crouch to Ageſilaus, and curry favour with 
him, did Himſelf notwithſtanding keep up the 
Port of an Ambaſſador, and with that Freedom 
that became his Character made a Speech in be 
half not of Thebes only, from whence he came, 
but of all Greece, remonſtrating, That Sparta had 
grown Great by War, .to the Grievance of all 


— 


her Neighbours. He urged, That Peace might 


be made upon equal Terms, ſuch a one as might 
be a laſting one, which could not otherwiſe 
be done, (2) than by reducing All to a Parity. 
Apefilaus perceiving all the other Greeks to hear- 
ken much to this Diſcourſe, and to be pleaſed 
with it, preſently asked him (3) whether he did 
wot think it juſt and reaſonable that Bœotia ſhou'd 
be permitted to live in a State of Freedom and In- 


(1) It was thought neceſſary [ (3) The Meaning of all This 


to add theſe Words, to prevent 


TConfuſion, and hinder the Reader 


from imagining that the Battel ar 
Leuctra vras fought before the Con. 
cluſion of the Peace; for it did 


not happen till twenty Days af. 


ter, as we ſhall ſoon learn from Pla- 
tarch. 

(2) This is a Leſſon recom- 
mended to the Peruſal of thoſe 
Mungril Politicians, who labour 
in all Treaties to get the Balance 
on their Side, and by that means 


prevent that Equality, without 


which no Peace can be firm and 
laſting, 


3 


} Other, 7 


was, the Thebans were for having 
all the other Ciries in Greece re- 
' ſtored to their Liberty, but wou'd 
at the ſame time keep Bœotia in 2 
State of Submiſſion ſubject to their 
* Laws ; on the other Hand the La- 
cedamonian, ſtickled for the Li- 
berty of Bæœotia, but wou'd fiill 
remain Maſters of Laconia, and 
This was equally unjuſt on both 
tides; for every thing ought'to be 
upon an equal Foot, otherwile 
That Side which kept their Towns 
in a State of Dependency wou'd 
bave a great Advantage over the 


depen 


This 


d 
ſtion, and ask d Age ſil aus if be did not think it juſt and 


— 


AGESILAUS. 
2pendency.? Epaminondas briskly returned the Que- 


reaſonable, that Laconia ſhonld be reſtored to the ſame 
State of Freedom and Independency? Agefilaus be- 
ing netled at this Reply, roſe up, and preſſed him 
to declare peremptorily, if be would agree to an 
Immunity for Bœotia? and Epaminondas returned 
the ſame Queſtion again, and asked, if the ſame 
Immunity would be granted on His part to Laconia ? 
Ageſilaus was ſo enraged at This, that he imme- 
diately ſtruck the Thebans out of the League, 
and declared War againft them. With the reſt 
of the Greeks he made a Peace, and diſmiſſed 
them with this Saying, That what could be peaceu- 
bly adjuſted, ſhould, what. was otherwiſe incurable, 
muſt be committed tothe Succeſs of War, it being a thing 
of too great difficulty to provide for all things by Treaty. 

The Ephori did hereupon diſpatch. their Orders 
to Cleombrotus, who was at that time in Phocis, 


to march directly into Beotia, and at the ſame . 


time ſent to their Allies for help. The Con- 
federates were very reſty in the Buſineſs, and un- 
willing to engage, but as yet they feared, the 
Spartans, and durſt not refuſe. And (1) although 
many Port ents, and Pradigies. of ill Preſage, 
(Which I have mentioned in the Life of Epami- 
#ondas) had appearedz and though (2) i 4 


(1) It was given out that the! (z) The Counſd! Prochous- gave 
Doors belonging to the Temples was very juſt and reaſonalle;” He 
in Bœotia open d of Themſelves; [adviſed that the Army ſhou'd' be 


that the Prieſteſſes had declared 
that ſome ſignal Victory was ap- 
proaching in favour of the Bœoti. 
ans; and that all the Armour hun 

up in the Temple of Hercules diſ- 
appeared, as if Hercules Himſelf 
Was gone to be preſent at the 
Battel. Xenophon adds that moſt 
People were perſuaded: that This 


disbanded according to their En- 
gagement; that all the Cities 
ſhou'd” be ordered to carry their 
Contributions, every City.accord- 
ing to its Abilities, into the Tem- 
ple of Apollo, and that the War 
ſhou'd be directed only apainſt 
Thoſe who oppoſed the Liberty 
of the Cities ;: by this means they 


Was an Invention of the Leaders, 


wou'd find the Gods favour their 
Enter- 
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the Laconian had laboured all he could to hinder 
it, yet Ageſilaus would needs go forward, and pre- 
vailed ſo, that the War was decreed. He thought 
the preſent Juncture of Affairs very advantageous 
for his Revenge, the reſt of Greece being wholly 
free, and in League with Them, the Thebans on- 
ly exempred. But that this War was undertaken 
more upon Paſſion than Judgment, the Event did 
prove: For the Treaty was finiſhed but the four- 
teenth of May, and the Lacedemonians received their 
great Overthrow at Leuctra the fifth of June, within 
twenty Days after. There fell at that time a 
thouſand Spartans, and Cleombrotus their King, in 
the Company of many others of the moſt gallant 
Men of that City; particularly Cleonymus, the 
Son of Sphodrias, that beautiful Youth, was thrice 
knock'd down at the Feet of the King, and as 
often roſe, but was lain at the laſt, 
This unexpected Blow, which fell fo heavy 
upon the Lacedemonians, brought greater Glory 
to Thebes, than ever was acquired by any other 
of the Grecian Republicks, in their Civil Wars 
apainſt each other. The Behaviour notwithſtan- 
ding of the Spartans, though beaten, was much 
eater, and more to be admired, than Thar of 
the Thebans. And indeed, if as Xenophon faith, 
In- Converſation, good Men, even among their 
Sports and in their Wine, do let fall many re - 
markable Sayings and Jeſts, that are worth the 
preſerving; (1) how much more worthy to be 
recorded, is an exemplary Conſtancy of Mind, ap- 
pearing both in the Countenances and Behaviours 
of brave Men; when they are preſſed by adverſe 
Enterprizes, and the Cities wou'd | (x) For ſuch Examples when 
join em with Alacrity; but this | found in Perſons under the great- 
Advice was laughed at. For, adds | eſt Diſtreſs, make ſo firong an 
Xenophon, it looked as if the Gods | Impreſſion in the Mind, that whilft 
were alrendy ſpurring on the Lace- | we admire their Virtue, we en- 
dæmonians to their Deſtrucion. de areur to imitate it. 
12 | 5 1 6 Fortune. 
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Fortune. It happened that the Spartans were ce 


4 


lebrating a ſolemn Feaſt,” at which many Strangers 
; were preſent from other Countries, and the Town 

# chem, when this News of the Overthrow 
came. The Ephori, though they were ſufficiently 
aware that this Blow had quite ruined the Spartan 


full o 


Grandeur, and its Primacy over the reſt of Greece, 
yet gave Orders that the Sports ſhould not break 
off, nor any of the Ceremonies of the Feſtival a- 
bate. But privately ſending the Names of the 
Slain to each Family, out of which they were loſt, 


they continued the publick Solemnity. The next 


Morning, when they had full Intelligence con- 
cerning it, and every Body knew who were lain, 
and who ſuryived, the Fathers and Relations of the 
Slain came out rejoycing in the Market-place, ſa- 
luting each other with a kind of Exultation;z on 
the contrary, the Fathers of the Survivors hid 
themſelyes at home among the Women, as wholly 
aſhamed of their Children. If Neceſſity drove an 
of them abroad, they went very dejeclediy, with 


down-caſt Looks, and ſorrowful Countenances. 


The Women out-did the Men in itz Such whoſe 


Sons were ſlain, openly rejoycing, chearfully ma- 


king Viſits to one another, and meeting trium- 
hantly in the Temples; They who expected their 
hildren home, being very ſilent, and dejected. 
But the common People being awakened by this 
Calamity, deſerted by their Allies, and withal ter- 
rified with the News of Epaminondas's Deſign of 
invading Peloponneſus, (1) began to think of the 
Oracle, which had predicted Woes to them, when 


they had a Lame Man to their King, and grew 


(i) This is no more than what | perſlition by which they are cow2. 


is common in all publick Calami- | ed and dejected, often impute 
ties; the People never fail to in- | them to the moſt Harmleſs and 
quire into the ſecret Cauſes of | Innocent, | 

them, and from a blindneſs of Su- 5 


53 


- mightily | 
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— 
mightily afflicted for the Injury done to Leotych das, 


who was both the right Heir, and ſtreight in all 


his Limbs. Notwithſtanding which, the Regard 
they had to the diſtinguiſhed Qualities and Repu- 
tation of Ageſilaus fo far ſtifled this Murmuring of 
the People, that they rhrew themſelves upon Him in 
this Diſtreſs, as the only Man who was fit to heal 
the publick Malady, by being made ſole Arbi- 
ter of all their Difficulties, whether relating to the 
Affairs of War or Peace. One great one was then 
before them, copeeraing the Run-aways who had 
fled out of the Battel, for They being many and pow- 
erful, it was feared that they might make ſome 
Commotion in the Republick, to avoid the Penal- 
ties inflicted on them by the Laws for their Cow- 
ardice. The Law in that Caſe was very ſevere; 
tor they were not only to be degraded from all 
Honours, but alſo it was a Diſgrace to Intermarry 
with them: Whoever met any of them in the 
Streets, might beat them if he liſted, nor was it 
lawful for them to reſiſt; They in the mean- while 
were obliged to appear 1 in a naſty Habit, 
with their Gowns patched of divers Colours, and 


to wear their Beards half ſhaved, half unſhaved. 


To execute ſo rigid a Law as This, in a Caſe where 
the Offenders were ſo Many, and of Thoſe many 
Men of great Families and Intereſt, and That in a 
time when the Commonwealth wanted Soldiers, 
ſo much as then it did, was of dangerous Conſe- 
quence. Therefore they choſe Ageſilaus a Dictator, 
or new Law-giver, with full Power of abrogating 
old Laws, or making new ones as he pleaſed. But He 
without adding to or diminiſhing from, or any way 
changing the Law, came out into the publick Aſſem- 
bly, and faid, The Law for this ſingle day ſball the 
dormant, but be executed in its full Vigour To-morrow. 
By this means he at once preſerved the Law from 


Abrogation, and the Citizens from Infamy : _ 
that 


where unſucceſsful. 


that he might take off the Conſternation that was 
upon thoſe young Men, he made an Inroad into 
Arcadia, where avoiding to engage as much as he 
could, he contented himſelf to ſpoil the Territory, 
and to take a ſmall Town belonging to the Manti- 
neans, thereby reviving the Hearts of the Popu- 
lace, letting them ſee that they were not every 


Soon after This, Epaminondas made an Inroad in- 
to Laconia, with an Army of forty thouſand Sol- 
diers, beſides light-armed Men, and Others thar 
followed the Camp only for Plunder, fo that in all 
they were at leaſt ſeventy thouſand. It was now 
fix hundred Years ſince the Dorians had poſſeſſed 
Laconia, (1) and in all that time the Face of an 
Enemy had not been ſeen within their Territories, 
no Man daring to Invade them: But now They 
made their Incurſions without reſiſtance as far as 
Eurotas, and the very Suburbs of Sparta; for Age- 
filaus would not permit them to engage apainſt ſo 
impetuous a Torent, as Theopompus called it. He 
contented himſelf to fortifie the chief parts of 
the City, and to place Guards conveniently, en- 
during mean- while the Taunts of the Thebans, who 
reproached him as the Firebrand of the War, and 
the Author of all that Miſchief to his Country, 
bidding him defend Himſelf if he could. But This 
was not all: He was greatly diſturbed at home 
with the Tumults of the City, the Outcries and 
Cabals of the old Men, who were highly enraged 
at their preſent Condition, and the Women much 
worſe, being terrified by the Clamours and the 
Fires of the Enemy in the Field. But That which 
cut him to the Heart, was the ſenſe of his loſt 


(1) There are few Cities in the q She was like the Temple of the Faries 
World that can boaſt of a Tranqui- { whom no one hud courage enough to 
lity ſo long uninterrupted. This | approach, 

Juſtifies Plaro's Elogy upon Sparta, h 


Glory; 
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Glory; who having come to the Crown of Sparta, 
when. it was in its moſt flouriſhing Condition and 
higheſt Grandeur, now lived to ſee it laid low in 
Eſteem, and all its great Vaunts derided, even 
Thoſe which he Himſelf had been accuſtomed to 
uſe, viz. That the Women of Sparta had never ſeen 
the Smoak of the Enemy's Fire. It is ſaid, that Ay 
talcidas being in diſpute with an Athenian about the 
Valour of the two Nations, the Athenian bragged, 
That they had often driven the Spartans from the 
River Cephiſus Yes, ſaid Antalcidas, but we never 
bad occaſion to drive you from Eurotas. A common 
Spartan of leſs Quality being in Company with 
an Argive, who was vapouring how many Spartans 
lay buried in the Fields of Argos, replied, But you 
bave none buried in the Country of Laconia. But 
now the Caſe was ſo altered, that that very Antal. 
cidas being one of the Ephori, ſent away his Chil- 
dren privately to the Ifland of Cythera, for fear 
they ſhould fall with the City into the Hands of 
the Enemy. 

When the Enemy eſſayed to get over the River, 
and thence to attack the Town, Ageſilaus betook 


himſelf to the high Places and ſtrong Holds of it. 
But it happened luckily at that time that the Eu- 


rotas was ſwelled to a great Height, by reaſon of 
the Snow that had fallen, which made the Paſſage 


very difficult to the Thebans, not only by its Depth, 


but much more by the extream Coldneſs of rhe 
Water. Epaminondas was the firſt Perſon that 
paſſed at the Head of his Infantry, and every where 
appeared the foremoſt Man in the Army, infomuch 
that Ageſilaus viewing the whole Action, fell into 
Admiration of his Galantry. But when he came 
nearer, and would have attempted ſomething 
either upon the City, or the Territories belonging to 
it, that might raiſe him a Trophy, he could not 
tempt Ageſilaus out of his Hold, but was forced 

to 


* 
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to march off again, waſting the Country as he 
went. 5 | 
*  Mean-whils -a dangerous Conſpiracy broke out 
in Sparta, where two hundred Malecontents, who 
had for a long time concealed their evil Purpoſes, 
and wanted ſuch an Opportunity, got into a ſtrong 


part of the Town called orion, where they ſeiz- 
ed upon the Temple of Diana. The Spartans were 


enraged at it, and would inſtantly have fallen upon 


them; but Ageſilaus not knowing how far the Se- 
dition might reach, commanded chem to forbear, 
and going himſelf in his Cloak, with but one Ser- 
vant, when he came near the Rebels, he called 
out, and told them, (1) Ton have miſtaken my Orders. 
My Directions were not that You ſhould All go in a 
Body to that Station, but that Some of You ſhould plant 

ur ſelves there, and Others there; at the ſame time 

inting out to them different Parts of the City. 


The Confpirators gladly heard this Diſcourſe, think- 


ing themſclves no way ſuſpected of Treaſon, and 


readily went off to the Places which be ſhewed them. 
Whereupon Ageſilaus immediately ordered ſome of 
the Troops to poſſeſs themſelves of that Poſt, and 
having cauſed about fifteen of rhe Conſpirators to 


be apprehended, he commanded they ſhould be pur 
to Death the Night following. 


Afrer this a much more dangerous Conſpiracy 
was diſcovered of a great Number of Spartan Ci- 
tizens, who met privately every Night at a certain 


(1) This was a very bold Stroak other in a Rapture to find that 
in Ageſilaus, and yet it was at the | their Plot is not diſcovered, 
fame time almoſt impoſſible but ir | obey with Readineſs, and refer to 
ſhould ſucceed, Mutineers are ſel- another Opportunity the Perfor- 
dom thoroughly concerted and 
fixed in their Deſign, ſo as to put 


were not then ripe. We meet in 
t in Execution ata time for which” 


Hiſtory with many Inſtances here 
they are not prepared, but being | ſuch Examples of Delay have been 
on one fide ſurprized by the Pre- | imitated, and proved ſucceſsful in 
ſence of their General, and on the the Event. | 

Vor. V, R 


mance of That for which they 


Place, 
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gone, to hide his Arms, that ſo the greatneſs of 


what ought to be done in a Caſe 


Place, where they conſulted how to introduce & 


Change in the Government. It was equally dan- 
gerous, by reaſon of the Greatneſs of the Party, 


to proſecute them publickly according to Law, 


and to connive at them. Ageſilaus took another 
Courſe, and by conſent of the Ephori, put them 
to death privately (1) withour Proceſs; a thing 
never before known in Sparta. „„ 
At this time alſo many of the Helots, and other 
Hirelings, that were liſted in the Army, ran away 
to the Enemy, which was matter of great Con- 
ſternation to the City. He therefore cauſed ſome 
Officers, every Morning before day, to ſearch the 
Quarters of the Soldiers, and where any Man was 


the number might not appear. | 
_ Hiſtorians differ about the Cauſe of the Thehaw 
departure from Sparta. Some ſay, the Winter 
forced them; as alſo that the Arcadian Soldiers dif 
banding, made it neceſſary for the reſt to retire, 
Others ſay, that they ſtay'd there three Months, 
*till they had laid the whole Country waſte. Tes 
pompus is the only Author who gives out, That 
when the Bæotarchæ, or Council of War of the 
Theban Army, had reſolved upen the Retreat, 
Phrixus the Spartan came to them, and offered 
them from Ageſilaus ten Talents to be gone, fo 
"Hiring them ro do what they were already doing 
of their own accord. (2) How He alone ſhould 

come 


(1) It has been much debated reaſonably diſpenſe with thoſe 
Formalittes, becauſe Delays are 
of this Nature, whether the Con-| dangerous; but This may be ſub- 
ſpirators may juſtly be puniſh- | j<& to great Inconveniencies. 
ed without any Formality of Law. (2) Plutarch oppoſeth what is 
It is certain that the publick Safety | here given out by Theopompus for 
is the ſupreem Law; and Many | this only Reaſon, becauſe it is men- 
are of Opinion that where That ie] tioned by no body elſe; but in my 
nearly concerned, and the preſent | Opinion there is another Reaſon 


Exigences require it, one may very much more Weighty: Which wh 
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come to the Knowledge' of this Particularity, I 
know not. One thing is certain, and wherein all 
Authors agree, which is, That the ſaving of Spar- 
ta from Ruin was wholly due to the Wiſdom of 
Azefilans,, who in this Extremity of Affairs quitted 
his two darling Paſſions, Ambition and Obſtinacy, 
and reſolved to play a ſaving Game. But all his 
Wiſdom and Proweſs was not ſufficient to re- 
cover its Glory, and raiſe it to its ancient Great- 
neſs. (1) For as we ſee in Bodies, long uſed to 
ſtrict and too exquiſitely regular Diet, if they com- 
mit any great Diſorder, it is generally fatal; ſo in 
this City, which by the ſtrictneſs of her Laws, 
and the ſevere Virtue and great Conduct of her 
Leaders, had flouriſhed ſo long, one falſe Step in 
Policy undid All. Nor was this Fall wholly un- 
deſerved, ſince they had ſo much ſwerved from the 
Inſtitutions of Lycurgus, to which their Anceſtors 
were ſworn, (2) who had formed a Republick, 
wholly fitted to the Eaſe, and Peace, and virtu- 
ous Life of the Inhabitants, ſo that they might 
have lived happily within themſelves, if they could 


that the Thing itſelf is ridiculous tim: to obſerve conſtantly, may 
in every Cirumftance, Would 4- | be attended with very dangerous 
geſilaus have bribed the Thebans | Conſequences. . 
with ſuch a Sum of Money to quit | (2) Plutarch tells us Himfelf in 
Laconia, aſter they themſelves had | the Life of Lycurgus, p. 251. that 
given Orders for their Departure, that Law-givcr: thought the Hap- 
and it was viſible that every thing | pineſs of a Kingdom, as well 
was in a Diſpoſition for their | as of a private Man, conſiſted 
March? The. Money ſuppoſed to | chiefly in the Exerciſe of Virtue, 
be given, and the Time when, leave | and mutual Love of the Inhabi- 
not the leaſt room for any Pro- | tants, c. which is of more Avail 
babiliry in the whole Affair. | than a Force ſufficient to make 
(1) This is taken from Hippocra- | it Miſtreſs of the whole World: A 
tes, who taught that it was unſafe | Principle immoveably ſettled by 
for a Man of a healthy Conſtituti- Plato in his firſt Alcibiades, where 
on to accuſtom himſelf to too ex-] he makes it evident, that neither 
act a Reꝑimen, becauſe the leaſt | Walls, Ships, Arſenals, Troops, 
Deviation from that Regimen, | nor Grandeur, but Virtue only, 
which it may be impoſſible for I can make Cities happy. ; 
= - 3 haye 
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have forborn moleſting their Neighbours, or ſeek- 
ing Dominion over them. | 
Ageſilaus being now very aged, gave over all 
Military Employments; but his Son Archidamus, 
having received Help from Dionyſius of Sicily, gave 


a great Overthrow to the Arcadians, in a Fight 


remarkably known by the Name of The Tearleſs 
Battel, wherein there was a great Slaughter of the 
Enemy, without the loſs of one Spartan. This 
Victory did but too much diſcover the preſent 
Weakneſs of Sparta; for heretofore Victory was 
eſteemed ſo uſual a thing with them, that for their 
greateſt Succeſſes they ſeldom ſacrificed any more 
than a Cock to the Gods: The Soldiers never 
vaunted, nor were the Citizens extravagantly joy- 
ful at the News: Yea, when the great Victory 
was obtained at Mantinea, which is at large de- 
ſcribed by Thucydides, the Meſſenger that brought 
the News had no other Reward, than a good piece 
of powdered Beef ſent him to his Lodgings. But 
at the News of this Arcadian Victory, they were 
not able to contain themſelves; but the old King 
went out in Proceſſion with Tears of Joy in his 
Eyes, to meet and embrace his Son, and all the 
Council attended him. The old Men and Women 
marched out in Crouds as far as the River Eurotas, 
lifting up their Hands, and thanking the Gods, as 


if Sparta had that day waſh'd off the Stain that fo - 


lately ſtack upon her, and had juſt then recovered her 

ancient Splendor. For we are told that 'till then 
the married Men durſt not look their Wives in the 
Face, from a Conſciouſneſs of Shame for their late 
Loſſes. . 

When Epaminondas was rebuilding Meſſene, and 
recalling the ancient Inhabitants to repeople it, they 
dared not appear in the Field to obſtruct it; tho 
they were much concerned at it, and were full of 
Reſentment againſt Ageſilaus for ſuffering ſo —_— 

| | a Ter- 
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a Territory, equal to their Own in Compaſs, and 

for Fertility the richeſt of all Greece, which they had 
enjoyed ſo long, tobe taken from them in his Reign. 
For this Reaſon he refuſed to accept of Peace when 
offered him by the Thebans. He could not be 
brought to make a formal Ceſſion of That to them, 
of which they were already in Poſſeſſion. But this 
Punctilio of Honour had like to have coſt him 
dearz for in the Progreſs of the War he was over- 
reached by a Stratagem, which had almoſt amoun- 
ted to the Loſs of Sparia. For when the Mantine- 
ans had again revolted from Thebes to Sparta, and 
Epaminondas underſtood that Ageſilaus was march- 
ing to their Aſſiſtance with a powerful Army, he 
privately in the Night quitted his Quarters at Te- 
gea, and unknown to the Mantineaus, paſſing by 
Agefilaus marched towards Sparta, infomuch that he 


failed very little of taking it empty and unarmed. 


Of this Ageſilaus having Intelligence ſent him by 
Euthymus the Theſpian, faith Caliſthenes, but by 
ſome Cretan ſaith Xenophon, immediately diſpatched 
a Poſt to Lacedæmon, to advertiſe them of it, and 
withal to let them know that he was haſtening to 
them. He did it with that Expedition, that he 
prevented the Thebans, who paſſed Eurotas juſt as 
he was got into the Town. Notwithſtanding This 
they aſſaulted it, and were received by Ageſilaus 
with great Courage, he — himſelf much 
beyond what was to be expected from his Years. 
For he did not now fight with that Caution and 
Cunning which he formerly made uſe of, but put 
All upon a deſperate puſh z which (though not his 
uſual Method} ſucceeded fo well, that he reſcued 
the City out of the Jaws of Epaminondas, and 
forced him to retire. This Action deſerved a Tro- 
phy, and at the Erection of it Ageſilaus encouraged 
the Citizens, by ſhewing them how well they had 
paid their Debt to their Country in this Action, 
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and particularly took notice of the great Perfor- 
mances of his Son Archidamus, who had that Day 
made himſelf Illuſtrious, both by his Courage and 
Agility of Body, ſpeedily ſhifting Places to all the 


dangerous Paſſes, where the Enemy preſſed hardeſt 


into the Town, every where charging the Enemy, 
though with but few in his Company. But the 
rand Example of an Heroick Valour was given 
1/adas, the Son of Phæbidas, to the Admiration 
of the Enemy as well as of his Friends. He was 
a very comely, handſom, well-grown, proper 
Youth, juſt beginning to write Man, He had 
no Arms upon him, ſcarce Cloaths; he had juſt a- 
nointed himſelf at home, when upon the Alarm, 
without further Ceremony, in that Undreſs, he 
ſnatched a Spear in one Hand, and a Sword in the 
Other, and brake into the thickeſt of his Enemies, 
bearing down All before him. He received no 
Wound, whether that he were the particular Care 
of God, who rewarded his Valour with an extra- 
ordinary Protection, or whether his Shape being ſo 
large and beautiful, and his Dreſs ſo unuſual, they 
thought him more than Man. The Gallantry of 
the Action was ſo eſteemed among the Spartans, 
that the Zphori gave him a Garland; but as. ſoon 
as they had done, they fined him a thouſand Drach- 
mas, for going out to Battel unarmed, 

A few Days after This there was another Battel 
fought near Mantinea, wherein Epaminondas having 
routed the Van of the Lacedemonians, was eager 
in the Purſuit of them, when Anticrates the La- 
conan wounded him with a Spear, faith Diaſcori- 
des, Others ſay with a Sword, which is the moſt 
probable, for the Spartans to this day call the Poſte- 
rity of this Anticrates, Sword-men, becauſe he flew 
Epaminondas with a Sword. They ſo dreaded 
Epaminondas when living, that the Slayer of him 
was embraced and admired by All; nay, they de- 
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creed Honours and Rewards to Him, and to his 
Poſterity an Immunity from all manner of Taxes ; 
This Privilege, Callicrates, one of his Deſcendants, 
now enjoyeth. _ 0 2 
Epaminondas being ſlain, there was a general 
Peace again concluded, from which Ageſilaus's 


Party excluded the Meſſenians, as Men that had no 


City, and therefore would not let them ſwear to 
the League; to which when the reſt of the Greeks 
admitted them, the Lacedæmonians went off, and 
continued the War alone, in hopes of ſubduing the 
Meſſenians. For this Reaſon was Ageſilaus eſteemed 
a ſtubborn, refractory Man, and inſatiable of War, 
who took ſuch Pains to hinder the League, and to 
protract the War at a time when he had not Mo- 
ney wherewith to carry it on, but was forced to 
borrow of the Citizens, and to oppreſs them with 
heavy Taxes; (1) whereas he ought to have cas'd 
them of their Burdens, and put an end to their 
Calamities, ſince it was high time, and he had a 
proper Opportunity for itz and all This only to 
retrieve the Country of Meſſenia, after he had loſt fo 


great an Empire both by Sea and Land, as the Spartans 


were poſſeſſed of, when he came to the Crown. 
(2) Bur it did more move the Indignation of all 
Men, when he put himſelf into the Service of Ta- 
| | chos 


(1) This Paſſage in Plutarch is | leaſt to be condemned, when con» 
worthy the-Attention of all Sove- | fidered in the manner Xenophon, a 
reign States and Princes. It is in- | cotemporary Author, has delivered 
finitely better to embrace a favou · | it. e tells us that Ageſilaus being in- 
rable Opportunity of Peace, than | formed that Tachos King of AEgype 
to expoſe the Subjects to unavoi- was raifing a mighry Army, in 
Cable Calamities for the Recovery | order to fall upon the King of Per- 
of a Country rich indeed, but with | ſia, was pleaſed to find himſelf in- 
all its Riches not able to recom- | vited by that Prince's accept of the 
penſe them for the Hardſhips they | Command of that *:my. For he 
ſuffer from the Continuance of the | hoped he ſhould | y that means be 
War. able te return ſome Acknowledg- 

(2) But this Action is not in the | ment to Tachos for his many Ser- 
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chos the Ægyptian. They thought it too much un- 
worthy a Man of his Quality, who was then look- 
ed upon as the prime Commander in all Greece, 


who had filled all Countries with his Renown, to 


let himſelf out to Hire to a Barbarian, an . 
gyptian Rebel, (for Tachos was no better) and to 
fight for Pay, as Captain only of a Band of Mer- 
cenaries. If ar thoſe Years of eighty and odd, af- 
ter his Body had been worn out with Age, and en- 
feebled with Wounds, he had engaged in ſome 
very honourable Cauſe, even for the Liberty of 
Greece, it had been however worthy of ſome Re- 
proof. To make an Action honourable, it ought 
ro be agreeable to the Age, and other Circumſtan- 
ces of the Perſon; for it is Circumſtance that diſtin- 
guiſheth the Action, and makes it either good or bad. 
But Ageſilaus valued not other Mens Diſcourſes; 
he thought no publick Employment diſhonourable; 
the ignobleſt thing in his eſteem was for a Man to ſit 
idle and reſty at home, till Death ſhould come and 
take him napping. The Money therefore that he 
received from Tachos, he laid out in raiſing of Men, 
where with having filled his Ships, he took alſo 
thirty Spartan Captains with him for his Council, 
as formerly he had done in his Aſiatick Expedition, 
and fer fail for Ag ypr. * 

As ſoon as he arrived in Ægypt, all the great Of- 
ficers of the Kingdom came to pay their Compli- 
ments to him at his Landing. His Reputation be- 
ing ſo WS had raiſed the Expectation of the 
whole Country, which did flock in to ſee him; 
but when they found, inſtead of the great Prince 
whom they looked for, a little old Man of con- 


vices to the Lacedemonians; that | Perſia in times paſt, as well as his 
he ſhould be able to reſtore the | late ill Office in forcing them to 
Greek Cities in Aſia to their Li- | give up Meſſene, tho at the ſame 
berty, and revenge the Wrongs | time he called himſelf their Ally. 


temptible 
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temptible Preſence, without all Ceremony lying 
down upon the Graſs, his Hair uncombed, and his 
Cloaths threadbare, they fell into laughter and 
ſcorn of him, crying out, that the old Proverb 
was now made good, The Mountain had brought 


forth a Mouſe. 'They were much more ſcandalized 


at his Inſenſibility and Rudeneſs, (as they thought 
it) who when the Preſents uſually offered to Stran- 
gers of Diſtinction were made him of all manner 
of Proviſions, took only the Meal, the Calves, and 
the Geeſe, but rejected che Sweat -Meats, the Con- 
fections and Perfumes: And when they did urge 
him to the acceptance of them, he ſaid, They might 
carry them to his Slaves the Helots. Theophraſtus 
faith, that he was taken with nothing he ſaw in 
Agypt, ſo much as with the Papyrus ſo proper for 
Garlands, by reaſon of the ſmoothneſs and pliantneſs 
of its Rind; and when he left Ægypt, he defired 
_ King to let him carry ſome of it home with 

" | 

When he joyned with 7achos, he found his Ex- 
pectation of being Generaliſſimo fruſtrated ; Tachos 
reſerved that Place for Himſelf, making Ageſilaus 
only Captain of the Band of Mercenaries, and Cha- 
brias (the Athenian) Admiral. This was the firſt oc- 
caſion of his Diſcontent; but there followed o- 
thers: He (being daily tired with the Inſolency 
and Vanity of this Ægyptian) was at length forced 
to attend. on him into Phenicia, in a Condition 
much below his Spirit and Dignity, which notwith- 
ſtanding he was obliged to digeſt for a while, till he 
had opportunity of 3 his Reſentment. It was 
ſoon afforded him by Ne#anabis, Tachos's own Ne- 
phew, and a-great Captain under him, who took an 
occaſion to fall off from his Uncle, and was proclaim- 
ed King by the Agyptians. This Man invited A.- 
gefilaus to his Party, and the like he did to Cha- 
brias, offering great Rewards to Both. Tachos be- 
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ing advertiſed of it, had recourſe to ſubmiſſive 
Prayers and Intreaties, conjuring them not to aban- 
don him. Chabrias was prevailed upon by what he 
ſaid, and endeavoured by heartening Agefilaus 
under his Grievances, and by his Remonſtrances to 
reconcile him to Tachos, and keep him firm to his 
Intereſt. But he gave him this ſhort Reply, Dou, 0 
Chabrias, came hither a Yoluntier, and may go or ſtay 
as you fee cauſe z but I am the Servant of Sparta, (i) 
appointed to head the Ægyptians, and therefore I can- 
not fight againſt Thoſe to whom I was ſent as a Friend, 
unleſs I am commanded to do ſo by my Country, At 
the ſame time he diſpatched Meſſengers to . Sparta, 

by whom he accuſed Tachos to the Senate, and ju- 
ftified Nectanabis. The two Ægyptians did alſo ſend 
their Ambaſſadors to Lacedæmon, to court the Inte- 
reſt and Favour of the Spartans, the One as being 
their old Friend and Confederate, and the Other 
as a Perſon already well affected towards them, and 
whom a ſenſe of Gratitude would abſolutely devote 
to their Service. The Spartans having heard both 
Sides, gave in their publick Anſwer, That they re- 
ferred the whole Matter to Ageſilaus; and wrote in 
particular to him, 0 at as be ſhould find it beſt for the 
Profit of the Commonwealth. Upon receipr of his 
Orders, he ſoon changed fides, carrying all the 
Mercenaries with him to Nectanabis, (2) covering ſo 
toul an Action with the plaufible pretence of 


(1) The Spartans ſent him to 
be General under Tachos, but he 
makes uſe of the Word Egyptians 
to diſpuiſe the Truth, and put a 
Varniſh 'upon his Perfidy, as if in 
deſerting to Nectanabis, who was 
declared King of the Ægyptians, 
he had acted in Conformity to his 
Orders. But the Weakneſs of this 
Defence is manifeſt, for Tachos 


was ſtill at the Head of an Army 


of Zgyprians. 


(2) Thus Ageſilaus forſakes the 
Prince, whom he was ſent to ſuc- 
cour, and enters into the Service 
of his Enemy, who had rebelled 
againſt him. Plutarch very juſtly 
caileth This a foul Action, and | 
wonder to ſee Xenophon endeavour 
to palliate it by ſay ing, Ageſilau. 
eſpouſed the Intereſt of that Prince 
whom he found beſt inclined to 


Greece. 
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Acting for the benefit of his Country, whereas the 
fine WI being taken off, the Fact was no better 
than downright Treachery. But the Lacedemoni- 
ans, who make it the firſt Principle of their Acti- 
ons to\ſerve their Country, know not any thi 
to be juſt or unjuſt by any Meaſures but That. 
Tachos being thus deferred by the AMercenaries,. 
thought ir ſafe to withdraw; but at the ſame time 
another Prince of the City of Mendes put in his 
Claim, and being declared King by his Party, 
marched at the Head of a hundred thouſand Men 
againſt Nectauabis. Nectauabis in his Diſcourſe 
with Ageſilaus deſpiſed them as new-raiſed Men, 
who, though many in number, were of no skill in 
War, being moſt of them Handicrafts and Tradeſ- 
men, and Strangers to martial Diſcipline. To whom 
Ageſilaus anſwered, That he deſpiſed their Numbers, but 
was afraid of their Ignorance, which gave no rooms 
for treating them by Fineſs and Stratagem; for Thoſe 
are to be uſed only upon cunning and crafty Men, who 
being ſuſpicious of the Enemies Deſigns, and forming 
Others to countermine them, often. fall into the Snare 
unadviſedly ; but a fool-hardy Man, who neither ſuſ> 
pefteth nor feareth any thing, gives no more oppor tu- 
nity to the Enemy, than He who ſtands ſtock-ſuill with= 
out moving his Leg, giveth to a Wreſtler. Th is Mende- 
ſian was not wanting in his Solicitations to Agefi- 
laus, inſomuch that Nectanabis grew jealous. But 
when Ageſilaus adviſed him to fight the Enemy im- 
mediately; before either their Skill or their Num- 
bers encreaſed, it being imprudent to protract a 
War with ſuch Men, who (rude and inexpert as 

they were) would ſo increaſe in Numbers, as wholl 
to incompaſs them, and prevent their Deſigns = 
This confirmed him in his Jealouſie, and made hin 
take the quite contrary courſe, retreating into a 
ſtrong Garriſon, well fortify'd with Walls and 
Bulwarks, Ageſilaus finding himſelf * 

too 
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took it very ill, and was full of Indignation, yet 
was aſhamed to change Sides again, or to return 
home without performing any thing; ſo that he 
was forced to follow Nectanabis, and ſhur himſelf 
up with him in the Town. | | 
When the Enemy came up, and began to draw 
a Line about the Town, and to intrench, the . 
gyptian was reſolving upon a Battel, thinking 
it much ſafer to run the Hazard of an Engagement 
than to be begirt round with a Ditch, and ſo ſtar- 
ved out in a long Siege. The Greeks were alſo of 
that Mind, the Proviſions growing already ſcarce 
in the Place. When Ageſilaus oppoſed it, the . 
gyptians ſuſpected him more than ever, publickly 
calling him a Traitor to his Majeſty. But Agef- 
laus heard all theſe Reproaches patiently, and fol- 
low'd the Deſign cloſe which he had laid, of over- 
reaching the Enemy, which was This: 

The Enemy had intrenched with a deep Ditch 
and high Wall, reſolving to ſhut up the King and 
ſtarve Him. When the Ditch was brought almoſt 

ite round, and the two Ends were within a rea- 
onable Space of being joined, Ageſilaus waiting 
for the Advantage of the Night, ordered all his 
Greeks to arm: Then going to the King, This, 
young Man, is your Opportunity, ſaid he, of ſaving 
your ſelf, which I durſi not all this while diſcover, 
left the Diſcovery ſhould prevent it; but now the Ene- 
my hath at his own coſt, and the pains and labour of 
his own Men, provided for our ſecurity. As much of 
this Wall as is built will prevent them from ſurroun- 
ding us with their Multitude, the Gap yet left will be 
ſuſſicieni for us to ſally out by: Now play the Man, 
and follow the Example the Greeks will give yon, 
and by fighting valiantly, ſave your ſelf and your Army; 
their Front will not be able to fland againſt us, and 
their Rear we are ſufficiently ſecured from, by a Wall 
of their own making. Nectanabis admiring the _— 
om 
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dom of Agefilaus, immediately placed himſelf in the 
Grecian Army, and fought with them; which up- 
on the firſt Charge ſoon routed the Enemy. Age- 
flaus having now gotten Credit with the King, 
began to uſe what Stratagems he thought good, 
without being interrupted by him: He ſometimes 

retended a Retreat, otherwhile charged furiouſly, 
by this means diſordering the Enemy, and ar laſt 
trolled them into a Place encloſed between two 


Ditches that were very deep and full of Water. 


When he had them at this Advantage, he ſoon 
charged them, drawing up the Front of his Battel 


equal to the ſpace between the two Ditches, ſo 


that they had no way of ſurrounding him, being 
encloſed Themſelves on both ſides. They made 
but little Reſiſtance; Many fell, Others fled and 
were diſperſed. . | 

Nectanabis being thus ſettled and fixed in his 


Kingdom, did with much Kindneſs and Earneſt- 


neſs invite Ageſilaus to ſpend his Winter in Ægypt: 
But he made haſte home to aſſiſt in the Wars of 
his own Country, whoſe Treaſury he knew to be 
empty, yet were they forced to hire Mercenaries, 
whilſt their own Men were fighting abroad. The 
King diſmiſſed him very honourably, and among 
other Preſents, he preſented the State of Sparta with 
two hundred and thirty Talents of Silver, towards 
the Charge of their Wars: But the Winter ſeaſon 
coming on, he was driven by a Storm upon a de- 
fart Shore in Africa, called The Haven of Menelaus, 
where he expired, being then eighty four Years 
old, of which he had reigned forty one in 
Lacedemon. The firſt thirty Years of his Reign 
he paſſed in great Splendor, being eſteemed the 
greateſt and moſt powerful Prince of all Greece, and 
conſidered in it as King and Commander in Chief, 
*cill the fatal Battel of Leufra. It was the Cuſtom 
of the Spartans to bury their common dead ” _ 
| HT. | ace 
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co hs en od, whatſoever Conntry it was, 
bur their Ki — 5 almed and carried home. 


Nov the F of Ayefilaus having not where. 
with to embalm 3 did, for want of Honey 


which they uſed in * Embalming, wrap his * 


Body in Wax, and ſo. conveyed him to Lacedeæmos 
"His Son Archidamas ſucceeded him in his Thron 
1) ſo did his Poſterity ſucceſſively to ey rho" the fifth 


om Apefilaus; who was murdered by 
for ſecking to reſtore the ancient Vaart; 2 
Sparta. | 
. ſucceeded, an 
had x San named fein. 
£ Emnid Ih, 
Agis II. and W I 2 


Fes dying without Children, his | | gies III. 
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HE People of Rome ſeem to have em- 


RIz braced Pompey from his Childhood, 
with the ſame Affection that Promethe- 
#2 365 us (1) in the Tragedy of ÆAſcbylus ex- 
25 preſſed for Hercules, ſpeaking of him as 
the Author of his Deliverance, in theſe Words, 


Ah cruel Sire! bow dear's thy Son to me! 


The generous Off-ſpring 


(1) Zſchylus wrote two Trage- 
dies, one called TIpapy 6 de 
Urne, Prometheus in Chains, and 
the Other [Tp2unSeus AvousrCr, 
Prometheus releaſed. This laſt is 
loſt, there being only ſome Frag- 
ments of it remaining. It is to a 
Line in this Piece that 


of my Enemy? 


alludes, where Prometheus tells 
Hercules, that He is 'as much his 
Delight, as his Father Jupiter is 
his Averſion. For Jupiter had 
chained him to the Rocks of 
Mount Cauca ſus, from whence 


Plutarch 


Hercules had releaſed him. 
5 For 
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For on one hand, never did the Romans give ſuch 
a Demonſtration of their Hatred (a Hatred ſo im- 
placable and ſavage) againſt any of their Generals, 
as they did againſt Strabo, the Father of Pompey. 


All his Life-time, it is true, they ſtood in 


awe of his martial Proweſs and Power, (for in- 
deed he was a mighty Warrior) but immediately 


upon his Death, (which happened by a Stroke of 


Thunder) they treated him barbarouſly, dragging 


his very Corps from the Herſe, as it was carried 


in Pomp at his Funeral, with Villany and Diſ- 
grace. On the other fide, in favour of Pompey, 
never had any Roman the People's Good-will and 
Devotion more zealous throughout all the Changes 
of Fortune, either ſpringing up earlier, and aſpiring 
together with him in Proſperity, or ſo conſtantly 
Loyal in Adverſity, as Pompey had. In Strabo, 
there was one great Cauſe of their Hatred, his 
unſatiable Covetouſneſs; but in Pompey there were 
Many, whereby he became the Object of their 
Love; (1) his Temperance, Skill, and Exerciſe 
in Martial Diſcipline, Eloquence of Speech, Inte- 
grity of Mind, and Aﬀability in Converſation and 
Addreſs ; inſomuch as no Man ever made his Ad- 
dreſſes with leſs Trouble, of gratify'd an Addreſſor 
with. more Delight: For in Preſents when. hc 
gave, it was without Diſdain; when he receiv'd, 
it was with Honour and Dignity. i 
In his Youth he had a Grace in his Counte- 
nance extreamly taking, ſeeming to anticipate his 

(i) Velleius Paterculus has given | ſa ad eum deferretur, non ut ab e 
us a fine Deſcription of him. For- | occuparetur, cupidiſſimus : dux bello 
mã excellens, ſaith he, non ea, qua | peritiſimus, Civis in toga, niſ uli 
flos commendatur Ætatis, ſed ex | vereretur ne quem haberet parem 
diguitate conſtante, que in illam | modeſtiſſimus. Amicitiarum tenax, 
conveniens Amplitudinem, fortunam | in offenſis exorabilis, in reconciliands 


quoque ejus, ad ultimum vitæ co- | gratia fidelijanus, &c.He adds that 
mitata eſt diem. Innocentia eximi | he wou'd have been clear of all Faults 


us, ſanctitate precipuns, eloquentia | but for That One which wou d 


medius, potentia, que honoris cau- I not ſuffer him to bear an Equal. 
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vas 2 Majeſtick Gravity, temper'd with no leſs 
Candor and Humanity: And when as yet he was 
but in the Flower and Dawn of his Manhood, 
there appear'd in his Deportment a ſage and 


princely Genius, even in its Meridian. His Hair 


at ſome what hollow or riſing a little: And 
the languiſhing Motion of his Eyes, ſeem'd 
to form a Reſemblance in his Face, (though per- 
haps more through the Speech of the People, 
than real Likeneſ) to the Statues of King Alex+ 


ander: Inſomuch that Some gave him that Name 


in good earneſt, with which he was not - diſs 


pleaſed, whilſt Others cal d him ſo in Deriſion; 
and it is ſaid that even (1) Lacias Philippus, a Man of 
Conſular Dignity, when he was one Day pleading 
in favour-of him, thought it not unfit. to ſay, 
(2) That there was nothing abſurd or | unexpetted in 
this, that be himſelf being Philip, ſhould be a Lover 
of Alexandes]: ²˙ > -- : Lain 
It is reported of Flora the Curtezan, that in 
her latter time ſhe took great Delight in — 
her Amours and Familiarity with Pompey, at 
was wont to ſay, That ſne could never part epont 
an Enjoyment without giving him a Bite. And 
withal ſhe would farther tell you, That one Ge- 
minius, a great Companion of Pompey's, fell in 
love with her, and made his Court with all the 
Arts imaginable z but ſhe refuſing, and telling him 
Howells Inclinations were, yet ſhe could not 
giatifie his. Defires for Pompey's fake: He there- 


fore moved Pompey in it, and Pompey frankly gave 


(1) T. Martius Philippus, one of | tion of him, Lib. i. Epift. vii 
the greateſt Oratars ot his Time. | (2) With great Deference to 
He was Father-in-law to Au- | the Reputation of the Orator, be 
guſt us, having married his Mo- | it ſpoken, I take This to be a poor 
ther Attia. Horace makes men- | infipid Qnibble. N 

Vol. V. 8 his 


People before he | ſpokes; fot in his Air there 
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his Conſent, but never afterwards would touch her, 
or have any Converſe with her, notwithſtanding he 
ſeem'd to have retain'd.a ſtrong Paſſion for her; 
which 'F/ora reſented, not with the Levity of a 
Strumpet, for that ſne languifhed afterwards un- 
der a tedious Sickneſs: through Grief and Deſire, 
This Flora was however ſuch a celebrated Beauty, 
that Cecilius Metellus, when he adorned the Tem- 
ples of Caſtor and Pollux with divers rare Statues 
and Pictures, among the reſt dedicated Her's 
drawn to the Life, for her ſingular Beauty. But 
Pompey's Self-denial never appeared in a ſtronger 
Light, ' than in his e towards the 
ife of Demetrius, his franchiſed Servant, who 
had a great Influence upon him in his Life-time 
and left an Eſtate of four thouſand Talents behind 
him; to whom He demean'd himſelf neither gentile- 
ly nor ingenuouſly, fearing leſt he ſhould fall un. p 
der the common Cenſure of being enamour'd and 5 
charm'd with her Beauty, which was incompara- MW { 
ble, and became famous every where. Thus 
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though herein he feem'd to be providently cir: W v 
cumipect and cautious, yet even in Matters of this 2 
Nature he could not avoid the Calumnies of his r 


Enemies, but upon the ſcore of Women, they MW x 
accuſed him, as if he had connived at many things, t. 
and embezzel'd the publick Revenue to gratific tt. 
their Luxury. © 
Then for his Sobriety, and Temperance in tt 
Diet, there was one remarkable Paſſage in hs t. 
Sickneſs; when his Stomach nauſeated common 
Meats, his Phyſician preſcribed him a Thru/b to 2 
eat; but upon ſearch, there was none to be bought MW d 
(for they were not then in Seaſon) and one tel- | 
ling him, they were to be had at Lucullus's, who 5 
kept them all the Year round: Vhy then, ſaid he. ei 
if it were not for Lucullus's Luxury, ſhould nut d 
Pompey live? Thereupon diſmiſting his Wen 
6 


POMPEY. 


he contented himſclf with ſuch Meat as could 


— 


eaſily be procured. Bur of that hereafter. 

Now ompey being as yet a very young Mets 
and upon an Expedition, (in which his Father 
was appointed General againſt Cinna) had in his 
Tent with him one Lucius Terentius, his Compa- 
nion and Comrade, who being corrupted by Cix- 


na, entered into an Engagement to kill Pompey, 
as Others had done to ſer the General's Tent on 


Fire. This Conſpiracy being diſcoyer'd to Pome 
pey at Supper, he ſeem'd no ways diſcompoſed 
at it, but drank more liberally than uſual, and ex- 


preſs'd an extraordinary Kindneſs to Terentius; till 


about Bed-time (pretending to go to his Repoſe 

he ſtole away ſecretly out of his own Tent, and 

ſetting a Guard about his Father, quietly expe&s 
ed the Event: Terentius now thinking his Enters 
prize ripe for Execution, roſe with his naked 
Sword, and coming to Pompey's Bed-ſide, ſtabb'd. 
ſeveral Stroaks through the Bed-cloarhs, as if he 
were lying there. Immediately upon This there 
was a great Uproar throughout all the Camp, 
ariſing from the Hatred they bore to the Gene- 
ral, and an univerſal Inclination of the Soldiers to 


revolt, all tearing down their Tents, and U 


themſelves to their Arms. The General himſe 
this while durſt not venture out becauſe of the 
Tumult, but Pompey running into the midſt of 


them, beſeech'd them with Tears, and at laſt 
threw himſelf proſtrate upon his Face before the 


Gate of the Camp, and lay there in the Paſſage as 


a Bar at their Feet, bewailing his Fate, and bid- 


ding Thoſe that were marching off, if they would 
bee to trample upon Him: Whereupon every Man 
egan to retreat, and All, except eight hundred, 
either through Shame or Compaſſion, yy. — of 
their Folly, and were reconcil'd to the General. 
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Immediately upon the Pen of Strabo there 
was an Action comenced againſt Pompey as his 
Heir, for that his Father had embezzeled the pub- 
lick Treaſure: But Pompey having well traced 
the Thief, charged it upon one Alexander, a Fran: 
chiſed e of his Father's, and made an 
undoubted ! ane before the Judges that He 
ad purloin'd and converted it ts his own Uſe, 


lat he had ſeizd upon the Toils, or huntin 
Packle, and Books, that were taken at Aſculun. 
To this he confeſſed thus far, that he received 
em from his Father when he took Aſculum, but 
aleaded farther, That he had loſt them ſince; 
Which hap en'd upon Cinna's Return to Ro 


when his Houſe was broke open and plundered by 
thoſe of his Guards. In this Cauſe he had a 
great many preparatory Pleadings againſt his Ac- 
Suſer, in which appearing ſtrangely ſubtil and 
induſtrious beyond his Years, he gain'd great Re- 
putation and Favour; inſomuch that Antiſtius, the 
Pretor and Judge of that Cauſe, took a great 
'Liking to Pompey, and offer'd him his Daughter 
in Marriage : Having had ſome Treaties and Com- 
munications with his Friends about it, Pompy 
accepted of the Condition, and they were pri- 
vate 1 contracted: However this Matter was 
not ſo cloſely carry'd, as to eſcape the Multitude, 
but it was diſcernible enough, * the Favours 
that were ſhewn to him by Antiſtius in his Cauſe. 
Wbereupon, at laſt, when Antiſtius pronounced 
the abſolutory Sentence of the Judges, the Peo- 
ple (as if it had been upon a Signal given) made 
(ii) Who wou'd ever have f pear how ſevere the Romans were 
thought that the Son of a General |in that point, and with what cler 
fhou d be called to account for ha-|Hands they required even their 
ving taken to his own Uſe ſuch [Generals to carry themſelves, with 
a Trifle vpon the Plunder of a reſpect to the Spoils taken from 
City? But this Trifle makes it ap- the Enemy. 


fterwards He himſelf was arraigned, (1) for 


the 
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 POMPEV: 
the ſime Acclamation as was anciently uſed at 
Marriages, Talaſſio; the Original of which Cu- 
ſtom is reported to be This: Upon a time When 
the Daughters of the Sabines came to Rome, to 
ſee the Shows and Sports there, and were vio- 
lently ſeiz'd upon by the Nobles for Wives, it 
happen'd that ſome Goatſwains and Herdſmen of 
the meaner Rank were carrying off a beautiful 
and proper Damſel; and leſt any of the Nobles 
ſhould meet them, and take her away as they 
ran, they cry'd out with one Voice, Talaſfo: 
Now Talaſſius was an eminent and acceptable 
Perſon among them, inſomuch as All that heard 
the Name, clapp'd their Hands for Joy, and joined 
with them in the Shout, as applauding and con- 
gratulating the Chance; now, ſay they, (becauſe 
that proved a fortunate Match to Talaſſius) hence 
it is that this Acclamation is jocularly uſed as a 
Nuptial Song at all Weddings. And This is 
the moſt credible Account that I can meer 
with touching Talaſſo. | 
Some few Days after this Judgment, Pompey 
married Antiſtia, and after that went to Cinna's 
Camp, were finding ſome falſe Suggeſtions and 
Calumnies forged againſt him, and knowing the 
Nature of the Man, he began to be afraid, and 
preſently withdrew: himſelf in Diſguiſe from the 
Camp. This ſudden Difappearacce occaſion'd 
great Jealouſies, and there went a Rumour 
throughout the whole Army, that Cinna * 
murder'd the young Man; whereupon A 
that had been any ways diſobliged, and bore any 
Malice to him, reſolved to make an Afault 
upon him: But He endeavouring to make 
his Eſcape, was apprehended by a Centurion, 
that purſued him with his naked Sword; wherefore 
Cinna in this Diſtreſs fell upon his Knees, and 
offer'd him a Seal of grear Value for his — 
3 uy 
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but the Centurion checked him very inſolently, ſay- 


ing, I come not here to ſeal a Covenant, but to chaſtiſe 

and be revenged upon a lawleſs and wicked Tyrant; 

and ſo diſpatched him immediately. 2 
Thus Cinna being ſlain, Carbo, a more violent 


the Adminiſtration of the Government upon him. 
Bur ſhortly after Sylla returned into Itah, a Man 
deſired by the greateſt Part of the Romans, who un- 
der their preſent Calamities placed no ſmall Eaſe 
and Satisfaction in the Exchange of a Maſter: For 
the City was brought to that paſs by thoſe grie- 
vous Oppreſſions, that every Man now Ag ny 
in deſpair of Liberty, was compounding for himſelf, 
and laying out for the mildeſt and moſt tolerable 
Bondage. About that time Pompey was at Picenum 
in Italy, where he had a ſmall Eſtate; but the 
chiefeſt Motive of his Abode in that Country, was 
the hereditary Affection of the Cities there, which 
Had been paid to his Family from Father to Son for 
many Generations, 

Now when Pompey perceived that the nobleſt 
and beſt of the City began to forſake their Habi- 
tations, and fly from all Quarters to Sylla's Camp, 
as to their Haven, he deſign'd likewiſe to repair 
thither among the reſt, bur diſdained to go as a 
Fugitive, or alone, and without a Party; He choſe 
rather to oblige Sylla at his very firſt ſetting out, 
and render himſelf ſerviceable to him by appearing 
before him at the Head of an Army. To that end, 
he moved and ſollicited the Picentines for their Aſ- 
ſiſtance, who as cordially embraced his Motion, and 
rejected Thoſe that were ſent, from Carbo; inſo- 
much that one Vindius, a malepert Fellow of that 


and harden'd Tyrant than He ſucceeded, pon him 


Faction, taking upon him to (ay, Very fine indeed 


Pompey from 4 ſniveling Scbool-boy is become your 
ebief Orator, and Commander; They were ſo in- 
cenfed againſt him, that immediately they fell upon 
bim, 
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him, and flew him. From henceforward Paggpey 


finding a Spirit of Government upon him, though as 
yet not above twenty three Years of Age, nor 
— Authority by Commiſſion from any ſu- 

erior Magiſtrate, took the Privilege to grant Him- 
FF a full. Power and Juriſdiction ; and in order to 
Thar, he cauſed a Tribunal or Court of Judicature 
to be erected in the Market- place of Auximum, a 


populous. Ciry. Now it happened that two of 


the chiefeſt among them, (the Ventidians, Brethren) 
of Carbo's Faction, were grand Oppoſers of his 
Deſigns; Thoſe he baniſhed inſtantly, command- 
ing them by a publick Edict to depart the City: 
Then he fell to levying an Army, iſſuing out Com- 
miſſions to Serjeants of Bands, Centurions, and o- 
ther Officers, according to the Form of Military 
Diſcipline: And in this manner he went round, and 
modell'd all the reſt of the Cities in the ſame Cir- 
cuit; ſo that Thoſe who were of Carbo's Faction 
flying, and all Others chearfully ſubmitting to his 
Command, in a little time he muſter'd up three 
entire Legions, having ſupplied himſelf beſide with 
all manner of Proviſions, Ammunition, Beaſts, Car- 


riages, and all other Implements of War. And in 


this Equipage he ſet forwards on his March to- 
wards Sylla, not with Whip and Spur, as if he were 
in haſte, nor yet in a Cloud, as if he coveted to 


be concealed, but by ſmall Journeys, making ſeveral 


Halts upon the Road, to diſtreſs and annoy the E- 


nemy, defigning to inſinuate himſelf in every part 


of [taly wherever he came, and to work them into 
a Revolt and Defection from Carbo. 

Now there aroſe together againſt him three great 
Commanders of the Enemy, Carinnas, Cælius, and 
Brutus, and drew up their Forces, not all in the 
Front, nor yet together on any one part, but en- 
camping three ſeveral Armies ina Circle about him, 


they relolyed ta encompaſs and deyour kim at once; 
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Pompoy | was no ways amaz'd at Thi, but drawin 
up all his Forces 0 0 one Body, and placing h. 


orſe in the Front of the Battel, where He himſelf 
was in Perſon, he ſingled out and bent all bis For- 
ces againſt Brutus. The Enemy's Horſe confiſti 
chiefly of Gauls, ſtood the firſt Shock, but Pomp 
fingling our their Commander, a brave and gallan 
Officer .encounter'd him Hand to Hand, and 
watching his Opportunity, made a home Paſs at 
him with his Lance, and ſlew him: The reſt ſeeing 
This, turned their Backs, and fled in great Diſor- 
der, falling foul upon 'Themſelves, and breaking the 


Ranks ot their own Foot, inſomuch that it pre- 


ſently cauſed a total Rout; whereupon the Com- 


manders fell out among Themſelves, and every one 


marched off, ſteering their Courſe Some one way, 
Some anether, as their Fortunes led them: T 
Towns likewiſe round about came in and ſurren- 


dred to Pompey, when they ſaw that the Enem 


was diſperſed for fear. Next after Theſe, came 
Scipio the Conſul to attack him, and with as little 
Succeſsz- for before the Armies could join, or be 
within the Throw of their Darts, Scipio's Soldiers 
ſaluted Pompey's, and came over to them; but Hei. 
pis made his Eſcape by Flight. Laſt of all, Carbo 
Himſelf: ſent. down divers Regiments of Horſe by 


the River Arſis, which Pompey aſſailed with the 


ſame Courage and Succeſs as before; for havi 
routed and put them to Flight, he forced them in 


the purſuit upon mooriſh and boggy Places, alto- 


gether unpaſſable for Horſe, where ſeeing no Hopes 
of Eſcape, they cry'd out Quarter, yielding them- 
ſelves, Horſe and Armour, all to his Mercy. 
Sylla was hitherto unacquainted with all theſe 
Exploits, but as ſoon as common Fame had brought 
him Intelligence of it, he ſeem'd extreamly con- 
gern'd, fearing left Pompey ſhould be circumvented 
nd opprefſedrby ſ6 Many, and ſuch experienced 
ut eee e e 
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up all bis Forces in Battel Array, that they might 


POMPEY. 
Commanders of the Enemy, whereupon he marched 
with all 1 to his Aid. Now Pompey having 
Advice of his Approach, ſent out Orders to his 
Officers, commanding them to marſhal and draw 


appear in the greateſt Order and Bravery before 
their General; for he expected indeed great Honours 
from him, but he met with greater; for as ſoon as 
Hua faw him thus advancing, his Army fo well 
appointed, and ſuch goodly Men, adorned and ele- 


- vated with all the Glories of Youth and Victory, 


he alighred from his Horſe, and being firſt, (as he 
ought to be) ſaluted by the Title of /M{PERATOR, 
he rerurn'd the Salutation upon Pompey, in the ſame 
Term and Style, - contrary to the Kxpectations 
of All that were preſent, who little dream'd that 
he would have imparted ſuch an honourable Title 
to one ſo young, and who was not yet a Senator, 
eſpecially conſidering how 1 He himſelf 
had conrended for that very Title Dignity, a- 
gainſt the Factions of Scipio and Marius. And in- 
deed all the reſt of his Deportment was agreeable 
to his firſt Compliments 3 for whenever Pompey 


came into his Preſence, he did ſome fort of Obei- 


ſance to him, either in riſing and being uncover'd, 
or the like, which he was rarely ſeen to have done 
to any of the reſt of his Nobles, notwithſtanding 
there were divers others about him of great Valour, 
as well as Quality. Yer was not Pompey: puffed 
up at all, or exalted with theſe Favours: Andrhere- 
fore when Sylla would have fent him with all Ex- 
pedition into Gallia Celtica, a Province under the 
Government of Motellus, for that it was thought 
Metellus had. done nothing memorable, at leaſt wiſe 
worthy of that great Army he commanded there: 
Pompey reply'd as modeſily, (1) That it could never 


(1) This is the Anſwer ofa Man fat preſent, who on the like Occa- 
may rent. I queſtion whether | ſion would ſhew ſuch a Moderg- 
we haye many Officers among us | tion. | . 

ve 
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be thought fair or honourable for Him, to extort 

Province out of the Hands of an antient Captain, and 
one of far greater Fame and Experience than Himſelf, 
however i} Merell us were willing, and would command 
bis Service, he ſhould be very ready to accompany and 
aſſiſt him in the War. Which when Metellus came 
to underſtand, he approved of the Motion, and ac- 
cordingly invited him over by Letter. Where- 
upon Pompey fell 2 like Lightning into 
Gaul, where he did not only do wonderful Exploits 
of Himſelf, but alſo blew up and kindled anew that 
bold and warlike Spirit, which old Age had ina 
manner extinguiſhed in Metellus, having the ſame 
Operation with molten or boiling Copper, which 


lid, ſeems to diſſolve and melt it faſter than Fire 
itſelf. But I muſt obſerve the ſame Caurſe here 
as is done with a famous Wreſtler, who though he 
has excelled all Men in thoſe Games even from his 
Youth, and always born away the Prize with Glo- 
ry, yet it is not uſual to account of his childiſh 
Victories, or enter them upon Record among the 
reſt: So for the Exploits of Pompey in his Mino- 
rity, though they were brave in Themſelves, yet 
becauſe they were obſcured and buried in the mul- 
titude and greatneſs of his latter Wars and Con- 
queſts, I dare not be particular in them, leſt by 
4 Time in the leſſer Moments of his 
Youth, I ſhould caſually omit thoſe grander AQi- 
ons and Enterpriſes, which beſt diſcover the natu- 
ral Diſpoſition and ſingular Genius of the Man. 
Now, when $&y/la had brought all 7taly under 
his Dominion, and was proclaimed Dictator, he be- 
an to reward thereſt of his Followers, giving them 
ſtates, advancing them to Places of Honour and 
Truſt, and largely and liberally gratifying every 
Man according to his Talent and Deſire. But for 
Pompey, he was a great Admirer of his W and 
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Conduct, and thinking that he might prove a great 


Stay and Support to him hereafter in all his Affairs, 


ſought by all means to eſpouſe and join him in Alliance 


to him, and having likewiſe the Approbation of his 


Wife Metella, they perſuaded him to put away Au- 


iſtia, and marry Emylia (the Daughter- in- law of Sy- 


la, by Metella, and Scaurus her former Husband) ſhe 
being at that very time the Wife of another Man, 


cohabiting with him, and with Child by him. Theſe 
were the very Tyrannies of Marriage, and much 


more agreeable to the Times under $Sy/la, than to 
the Nature and Genius of Pompey, That Amylia 

reat with Child ſhould be, as it were, raviſhed 
rom the Embraces of Another for Him; and that 
Antiſtia ſhould be divorced with Diſhonour and 
Miſery by Him, for whoſe ſake ſhe had been bur 
juſt before bereft of her Father; to be at once both 
a Widow and Fatherleſs by his means; for her Fa- 
ther Autiſtius was murdered in the Senate, becauſe 
he was ſuſpected to be a Favourer of Sylla for Pom- 
pey's ſake ; and her Mother likewiſe, after ſhe had 
ſcen all theſe Indignitics, made away with herſelf. 
Theſe were Tragedies that attended that unhappy 


Marriage, and that there might be nothing wanting 


to compleat the laſt Act, even Emylia herſelf not 
long after dy'd at Pompey's in Child- bed. 
About this time an Expreſs came to Sylla, 
That Perpenna had poſſeſſed himſelf of Sicily, where- 
by that Iſle was now become a Refuge and Recep- 
tacle for the Reliques of the adverſe Party: That 
Carbo was hovering about thoſe Seas with a Navys 
That Domitius was fallen in upon Africa; and that 
many of the Exiled Nobles, who fled before they 
were proſcribed, were daily flocking into thoſe 
Parts. Apainſt theſe therefore was Pompey ſent 
with a great Army; and no ſooner was he arrived in 
Sicily, but Perpenna departed thence, leaving the 
Whole Ifland to him. Wherefore Pompey * 
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The LIFEof” : 
the diftreſs'd Cities into Favour, and treated All wich 


great Humanity, except that of rhe Mamertines in 
Meſfene; for when they proteſted againſt his Court 
and Juriſdiction, alledging their Privilege and Ex- 
emption founded upon an ancient Charter or Grant 
of the Romans, he replied as — What ! will 
you ne er leave quoting Law-Caſes to Us who have our 
Swords by our ſides? It is thought | likewiſc, that 
he ſhewed but little Humanity to Carbo, ſeeming 
rather to inſult over his Misfortunes, than to cha- 
ftiſe his Crime; for if there had been a Neceſſit 

(as perhaps there was) that he ſhould be taken off, 
That might have been done at firſt, as ſoon as he 
was taken Priſoner, for then it would have been 
the Act of Him that commanided it, and imputed 
to His Malice; but here Pompey commands a Man 
(that had been thrice Conſul of Rome) to be brought 
in Fetters to the Bar, He himſelt fitting upon the 
Bench in Judgment, examining the Cauſe through» 
out all the Formalities of Law, and pronouncing 
Sentence of Death, as upon a common Malefactor, 
to the Grief and Indignation of All that were pre- 
ſent, and afterwards he order'd him to be taken a- 
way and put to Death. Now it is reported of Car- 
bo, that as ſoon as he was brought to the Scaffold, 
and ſaw the Sword drawn for Execution, it wrought 
ſo with him, that immediately he had a looſneſs or 
pain in his Belly, inſomuch that he defired a little 
Reſpite of the Executioner, and a convenient Place 
ro caſe himſelf. But yet farther, (1) C. Oppius, a 


(1) The: ſame that wrote the 
Spaniſh War. He was likewiſe 
the Author of ſeveral other Works, 
among which was Thar of the 
Lives of illuſtrious Men; for his 
Lite of Cafes, of the firſt Scipio 


reckons him among the moſt inti- 
mate of Ceſar's Friends, and to ſhew 
how zealous he was for him, he 
ſaich, that he had written a Trea- 
tiſe on Purpoſe to prove non efſe 
Cæſaris ſilium quem Cleopatra di- 


Africanus, and of Marius, are 
| quoted by other Writers, Suetonin 


cat, That Czlario was not the San 
of Cæſir, as Cleopatra pretended. 
n grea 
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great Friend of Cæſar's, tells us, That Pompey dealt 


as barbarouſly with Q; Valerius, a Man of ſingular 
Learning, eſpecially in Philology and Mathematicks 
few like him; for when he was brought to him, he 


walked aſide, and diſcourſed with him; and after 


a long Conference, and full Solution of all his 
Queſtions, having learned what he could, he or- 
dered his Officers to take him away, and put him 
to Death. But we muſt not be too credulous in 
all the Narratives of Oppius, eſpecially when he un- 
dertakes to relate any thing touching the Friends 
or Foes of Cæſar . This is certain, That there lay 
a Neceſſity upon Pompey to be ſevere upon many of 
$ylla's Enemies, Thoſe at leaſtwife that were Emi- 
nent Perſons in Themſelves, and notoriouſly known 
to be taken; but for the reſt, he dealt with them 
after his own natural Temper, conniving at the 
Concealment of Some, and Himſelf being the In- 
ſtrument in the Eſcape of Others. And the like 
Argument of his Clemency was ſhewn in the Caſe 
of the Himereans; for when Pompey had determined 
a ſharp Revenge upon their City, for that they had 
been ſtubborn Abettors of the Enemy, there ſtept 


cout one Stbenes, a great Leader of the People, and 


craving Audience of Pompey, rold him, That what 
be was about to do, was not at all conſiſtent with Ja- 
flice, for that he would paſs by the Guilty, and deſtroy 
the Innocent Pompey demanding, A ho that gailty 
Perſon was that would father the Offences of them 
All? Sthenes replied, It was himſelf, who had wrought 
upon and engaged his Friends by Perſuaſions, and his 
Enemies by Force. W hereupon Pompey being much 
taken with the frank Speech and Gallantry of the 
Man, firſt forgave him his Crime, and then par- 
doned all the reſt of the Himeræans. Pompey like- 
wiſe hearing, That his Soldiers were very difor- 
derly in their March, doing Violence upon the 

| Roads, 
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Roads, (1) he ordered their Swords to be ſealed up 
in their Scabbards, and whoſoever kept them not 
fo, were ſeverely puniſhed. he | 

- Whilſt Pompey was thus buſie in the Affairs and 
Government of Sicily, he received a Decree of ithe 
Senate, and a Commiſſion from Sylla, commanding 
him forthwith to fail into Africa, and make War 
upon Domitius with all his Forces: For Domitius 
had rallied up a far greater Army than Marius had 
not long ſince, when he failed out of Africa into 
Sicily, and extreamly diſtreſſed the Affairs of the 
Romans, being Himſelf of a fugitive Out-law, be · 
come a Tyrant. Pompey therefore org prepared 
all things of a ſudden, and left Memmius, his Siſter's 


usband, Governor of Sicily, imbarked and ſer fail 
with one hundred and twenty Galleys, and eight 


hundred other Veſſels, laden with Proviſions, Mo- 


ney, Ammunition, Engines of Battery, and all o- 
ther Neceſſaries. In this 1 he arrived with 
his Fleet, part at the Port of Utica, part at Carthage 
and no ſooner was he landed there, but that ſeven 
thouſand of the Enemy revolted and came over to 
him, which beſides his own Forces that he brought 
with him, (conſiſting of ſix entire Legions) made 
up an Army of forty three thouſand Fighting-men. 
Here they tell us of a pleaſant Paſſage that happened 
to him at his firſt Arrival; for ſome of his Soldiers 
having by accident ſtumbled upon a Treaſure, 
whereby they got a good Maſs of Money; the reſt 
of the Army hearing this, began to fancy that the 
Field was full of Gold and Silver, which had been 
hid there of old by the Carthaginians in the time of 
their Calamities, and thereupon fell to work, fo 
that the Army was uſeleſs to Pompey for many days, 


(1) This is an Expedient never | tance of it. It might ſerve in 
thought on before Pompey, nor imi- | the times of the Romans, but 


tated ever ſince, at leaſt | do not re- | would be of ao uſe at preſent. 
member to have met with any In- 


being 


ä 
being totally engaged in digging for the fancied 
Treaſure, He biel all the Phil walking up and 
down only, and laughing to ſee ſo many thouſands 
together, digging and turning up the Earth: But 
at laſt, growing weary and hopeleſs, they came to 
themſelves, - and . returned to their General, beg- 
ging him to lead them where he pleaſed, for that they 
bad already reaped the juſt Reward of their Folly, By 
this time Domitius had prepared himſelf, and drawn 


| out his Army in Battel- array againſt Pompey; but 


there happened to be a rapid Torrent in the Val - 
ley betwixt them, craggy, and difficult to I over, 
which together with a great Storm of Wind and 
Rain pouring down even from break of Day, ſeem- 
ed to ſhe bur little poſſibility of their coming to- 
gether: Inſomuch that Domitius, not expecting 


any E. 8 that Day, commanded his For- 


ces to draw off and retire to the Camp. Now 
Pompey, who was watchful upon every Occaſion, 
making uſe of the Opportunity, ordered a March 
forthwith, and having paſſed over the Torrent, 
they fell in immediately upon their Quarters. The 
Enemy was in a great Diſorder and Tumult, and in 


that Confuſion attempted a Reſiſtance; but they 


were neither all there, nor did they ſupport one 
another; beſides, the Wind having veered about, 


| lay beating the Rain full in their Faces. Neither 


indeed was the Storm leſs troubleſome to the Ro- 
mans, for that they could not clearly diſcern one 


another, inſomuch that even Pompey Himſelf, be- 


ing unknown, eſcaped but narrowly; for when 
one of his Soldiers demanded of him the Word of 
Battel, it happened that he was ſomewhat ſlow in 


his Anſwer, which might have coſt him his Life. 


The Enemy being routed with a great Slaugh- 
ter, (for it is ſaid, that of twenty thouſand there 
eſcaped but three thouſand) the Army ſaluted Pom- 
ey by the Name of Emperor; but he — it, 

| telling 
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telling them, . That he could nat by any means. accth 
of — Title, as long as the Enemy's Camp Kelp 
antouch'd; but if they deſigned to make him worthy, of 
the Honour, That was firſt to be demoliſb d. The Sol- 
diers hearing This, went preſently and made an 
Aſſault upon the Works and Trenches, and there 
Pompey tought without his Helmet, in Memo- 
of his former Danger, and to avoid the like; 
Camp being thus taken by Storm, they were All 
put to the Sword, and, among the reſt, Domitius 
was ſlain upon the Place. After that Overthrow, 
the Cities of the Country thereabouts were all ta- 


ing 7arbas likewiſe, a Confederate and Auxiliary 
of Domitius, was taken Priſoner, and his Kingdom 
given to Hiempſal. : 1 
Pompey could not reſt here, but being ambitious 
to follow the good Fortune and Valour of his Ar- 
my, he fell into Numidia, and marching forward 
many Days Journies up into the Country, he con- 
quered all where-ever he came, reſolving that by 
his Hand the Name and Power of the Roman Em: 
pire (which was now almoſt obliterated among the 
. Nations) ſhould be revived again, and 
pear as formidable as ever; he ſaid likewiſe, 
That the wild Beaſis of Africa ought not to be lift 
without ſome Experience of the Courage and Succeſs. of 
Zhe Romans; and therefore he beſtowed ſome few 
Days in hunting of Lions and Elephants: Now 
it is ſaid, that it was not above the {pace of Forty 
Days at the utmoſt, in which he gave a total O- 
verthrow to the Enemy, reduced Africa, and eſla- 
bliſhed the Affairs of the Kings and Kingdoms of 
all that Country, being then but twenty four 
Years of Age. - | 
When Pompey returned back to the City of 
Utica, there were preſented to him Letters and 


Orders from Sylla, commanding him to 2. 
4 | he 


ken in, Some'by Surrender, and Others by Scorm: 


n= > - 2.0000” 


voured to appeaſe and pacific them by fair. Speech- 


the reſt of his Army, and Himſelf with one Legion 


only to wait there the coming of another G 

that ſhould ſucceed him in the: Government of that 
Province; This grated, inwartly, and was extream- 
ly grievous to, Pompey, though he made no ſhew of 
it; but the Army teſented it openly, and therefore 
when Pompey beſougbt them to depart home be- 
fore him, they began to revile Hylla, and gavt᷑ out 
broad Speeches, That they were reſolved not to for- 
ſake bim, neither did they thinb it ſafe for him to truſt 
the Tyrant. Not withſtanding this, Pompey endea- 


es; but when he ſaw that all bis Perſuaſions were 
vain, he left the Bench, and retired to his Tent 
with Tears in his Eyes; but the Soldiers followed 
him, and ſeizing upon him, by force brought him 
again, and placed him in his Chair of State; where 
great part of that Day was ſpent in Diſpute, They 
on their Part perſuading him to ſtay. and command 
them; He on the other ſide, preſſing upon them 
Obedience, and the danger of Mutinies; but at 
laſt, when they grew more importunate and cla» 
morous, he ſwore, (1) That he would kill himſelf if 
they attempted to force him; and yet even This would 
ſcarce appeale them. However, This: gave occa- 
fion and riſe to ſome malicious Reports, whereby 
it was ſuggeſted to Hylla, That Pampey was up in 
Rebellion z;.whereupon Sylla ſaid to ſome of his 
Friends, Well, then J ſee it is my Deſtiny to contend 
with Children in my old Age: Reflecting likewiſe 
upon Marius, for that He, being but a meer Youth, 
had found him Work enough, and brought his 
Affairs into extream Danger. But Sylla being un- 
deceived afterwards by a better Intclligence, and 


(1) There is not in all Hiſtory | reſiſted ſo powerful a Temptation, 
an Example of greater , Fideli- | eſpecially conſidering that Sylla was 
ty and Obedience. Who but Pom | then declining, for he died two 
bey, at ſuch an Age, could have Years after? 


Vor. V. T hearing 
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hearing that the whole City in a manner had de: 


ſigned to meet Pompey, and receive him with all 
Kindneſs and Honour, - He himſelf endeavoured to 
exceed them All in Civility, and therefore going 
out foremoſt to meet him, and embracing him 
with great Joy, he gave him his Welcome aloud 
in'the Title of Pompey the Great, and commanded 


all Thoſe that were preſent / to call him by that 


Name: Others fay, that he had this Title firſt 
given him by a general Acclamation of all the Army 
in Africa, bur that it was ſettled by the Ratifica- 
tion of Sylla; but This is true, That He himſelf 
was the laſt that owned the Title; for it was a long 
time after, when he was ſent Proconſul into Spain 
againſt Sertorius, that he began to ſubſcribe him- 
rf in his Letters and Commiſſions by the Name of 
Pompey the Great, even then when the Envy of the 
Title was worn off by being common and familiar. 
Hence may the Wiſdom of the ancient Romans be 
juſtly reverenced and had in Admiration, that did 
not only reward the Succeſſes of Action and Con- 
duct in War with ſuch honourable Titles, but a- 
dorned likewiſe the Virtues and Services of emi- 
nent Men in the Civil Government with the ſame 
Diſtinctions and Characters of Honour; and there- 
fore the People ſtyled Two by the Names of Max- 
imi, i. e. the Greateſt; (1) Valerius, for that he re- 


conciled the Senate to the People when they were 
at variance; and (2) Fabius Rullus, for that he put 


out of the Senate certain Libertines, Sons of freed 


(i) This was M. Valerius, the | of his great Actions, and here Pla- 
Brother of Valerius Poplicola, who | tarch tells us it was for bis having 
was Dictator. This happened in | removed ſeveral Sons of Freed Men 
the Year of Rome 260, Four hun- | out of the Senate. But this Ho- 
dred and twelve Years before Pom-nour was owing to another Mo- 
's Services in Africa. tive, as the Reader may find in 
_ (2) In the Life of Fabius it is | the Notes upon that Place, Vol. 
Gaid, that Rullus had This Name | II. Pag. 213. 
gonferred upon him on Account 


Men, 


POMPEY, 
Men, that had been elected into it for the ſake of 


their Riches. ; 


Pompey upon his Return to Rome deſired the 
Honour of a Triumph, which $y/la oppoſed ſtifly, 
alledging; (1) That the Law allowed that Honour to 
none but Conſuls and Pretors, and therefore Scipio 
the elder, who ſubdued the Carthaginians in Spain in 
far greater and nobler Conflicts, never ſo much as pe- 
zitioned for a Triumph, becauſe he had never attained 
zo the Office of Conſul or Prietor : And if Pompey 
(who had ſcarce a Hair in his Fate, nor was yet of Age 
to be a Senator) ſhould enter tht City in Triumph, what 
a Load of Envy would it caſt at once upon Sylla's Go- 
vernment and Pompey's Honour? Theſe were the 
Arguments Hlla uſed againſt Pompey, at the fame 
time declaring that he would never ſuffer him to 
triumph, but if he ſtill perſiſted in his Pretenſions, 
he was reſolved to interpoſe his Power, and lay a 
Prohibition upon him, as a Lover of Contention 
and Diſobedience: Pompey, neither convinced by 
his Arguments, nor terrified by his Menaces, wiſh- 


ed $y/la to recolle& with himſelf, That more wor- 


ſhiped the Riſing than the Setting Sun; intimating 
thereby, That His Power was increaſing, and $y/- 
la's in the wane: Sylla did not 1 hear the 
Words, but obſerving a ſort of Amazement and 
Wonder in the Looks and Geſtures of Thoſe that 
did hear them, he asked what it was he ſaid: When 
it was told him, he ſcemed to be very much ſur- 
prized with the Boldneſs of Pompey, and cryed out 
twice together, Let him triumph, let him triumph. 
But when Others began to ſhew their Stomach and 
Diſdain, Pompey, as it 1s ſaid, to gall and vex them 


(1) This is what Livy tells us | ſebat Senatus, ſed exemplum a Ma- 


in expreſs Terms, Lib. xxxi. ſpeak- | joribus non arcepiſſe, ut qui neque 
ing of L. Cornelius Lentulus. L.] Dictator, neque Conſul, neque Pra- 


Cornelio Lentulo Triumphus negatus | tor rem geſſiſſet, triumpharet. 
eſt: Res Triumpho dignas eſſe cen ä 
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hearing that the whole City in a manner had de: 
ſigned to meet Pompey, and receive him with all 
Kindneſs and Honour, - He himſelf endeavoured to 
exceed them All in Civility, and therefore going 
out foremoſt to meet him, and embracing him 
with great Joy, he gave him his Welcome aloud 
in the Title of Pompey the Great, and commanded 


all Thoſe that were preſent to call him by that 


Name: Others ſay, that he had this Title firſt 
given him by a general Acclamation of all the Army 
in Africa, bur that it was ſettled -; the Ratifica- 
tion of Sylla; but This is true, That He himſelf 
was the laſt that owned the Title; for it was a long 
time after, when he was ſent Proconſul into Spain 
againſt Sertorius, that he began to ſubſcribe him- 
Fo: in his Letters and Commiſſions by the Name of 
Pompey the Great, even then when the Envy of the 
Title was worn off by being common and familiar. 
Hence may the Wiſdom of the ancient Romans be 
juſtly reverenced and had in Admiration, that did 
not only reward the Succeſſes of Action and Con- 
duet in War with ſuch honourable Titles, but a- 


dorned likewiſe the Virtues and Services of emi- 


nent Men in the Civil Government with the ſame 


Diſtinctions and Characters of Honour; and there- 
fore the People ſtyled Two by the Names of Max- 


imi, i. e. the Greateſt; (1) Valerius, for that he re- 
conciled the Senate to the People when they were 


at variance; and (2) Fabius Rullus, for that he put 
out of the Senate certain Libertines, Sons of freed 


(i) This was M. Valerius, the | of his great Actions, and here Pla- 
Brother of Valerius Poplicola, who | tarch tells us it was for bis having 
was Dictator. This happened in | removed ſeveral Sons of Freed Men 
the Year of Rome 260, Four hun- | out of the Senate, But this Ho- 
dred and twelve Years before Porz- | nour was owing to another Mo- 
pey's Services in Africa. tive, as the Reader may find in 
_ (2) In the Life of Fabius it is [the Notes upon that Place, Vol. 
ſaid, that Rullus had This Name | Pa 
Eonferred upon him on Account | 


Men, 


POMPEY, 

Men, that had been elected into it for the ſake of 
their Riches. KEY J 

Pumpey upon his Return to Rome deſired the 
Honour of a Triumph, which $y//a oppoſed ſtifly, 
alledging; (1) That the Law allowed that Honour to 
none but Conſuls and Pretors, and therefore Scipio 
the elder, who ſubdued the Carthaginians in Spain in 
far greater and nobler Conflicts, never ſo much as pe- 
titioned for a Triumph, becauſe he had never attained 
to the Office of Conſul or Prietor : And if Pompey 
(who had ſcarce a Hair in his Fate, nor was yet of Age 
to be a Senator) ſhould enter the City in Triumph, what 
a Load of Envy would it caſt at once upon Sylla's Go- 
vernment and Pompey's Honour? Theſe were the 
Arguments Hlla uſed apainſt Pompey, at the ſame 
time declaring that he would never ſuffer him to 
triumph, but if he ſtill perſiſted in his Pretenſions, 
he was reſolved to interpoſe his Power, and lay a 
Prohibition upon him, as a Lover of Contention 
and Diſobedience: Pompey, neither convinced by 
his Arguments, nor terrified by his Menaces, wiſh- 
ed Sylla to recolle& with himſelf, That more wor- 


ſhiped the Riſing than the Setting Sun; intimating 


thereby, That His Power was increaſing, and $y/- 
la's in the wane: Sylla did not 1 hear the 


Words, but obſerving a ſort of Amazement and 
Wonder in the Looks and Geſtures of Thoſe that 
did hear them, he asked what it was he ſaid: When 
it was told him, he ſeemed to be very much ſur- 
prized with the Boldneſs of Pompey, and cryed out 
twice together, Let him triumph, let him triumph. 
But when Others began to ſhew their Stomach and 
Diſdain, Pompey, as it is ſaid, to gall and vex them 


(1) This is what Livy tells us | ſebat Senatus, fed exemplum a Ma- 
in expreſs Terms, Lib. xxxi. ſpeak- | joribus non arcepiſſe, ut qui neque 
ing of L. Cornelius Lentulus. L.] Dictator, neque Conſul, neque Pra- 
Cornelio Lentulo Triumphus negatus | tor rem geſſiſſet, triumpharet. 
eſt: Res Triumpho dignas eſſe cen | 
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the more, deſigned to have his Triumphant, Cha- 
riot drawn with four Elephants, (having brought 
over ſeveral which belonged to the African Kings) 
but the Gates of the City being too narrow, he 
was forced to deſiſt from that Project, and make 
uſe of Horſes: In the next place, ſome of his Sol- 
diers, who had failed of fome Reward, or been ſome 
way or other diſappointed) began to clamour, and 
interrupt the Triumph; but Pompey regarded Theſe 
as little as the reſt, and plainly told them, That he 
had rather loſe the Honour of his Triumph, than flat- 
ter Them. W hereupon Servilius (a Perſon of great 
Quality, and at firſt one of the chiefeſt Oppoſers 
of Pompey's Triumph,) ſaid openly, Now 7 perceive 
that Pompey is truly Great, and worthy of Triumph; 
it is clearly manifeſi, that he might eaſily have been a 
Senator if he would, yet he did not ſue for That; be- 
ing ambitious of more unuſual Honours. For what 
wonder had it been for Pompey in his Non-age, to ſit 
in the Senate before his time? But to triumph before 
he was of the Senate, That was the Exceſs of Glory 
to a Miracle, 

This Conteſt of His with Syla for a Triumph did 
not a little ingratiate him in the Good-will of the 
People; for it could not but be extreamly grateful 
for Them, to ſee one of their Own Order in Tri- 
umph, and then to return to Them again, and take 

his Place among the Roman Knights. On the other 
fide, it was no leſs ungrateful to Sy//a to ſee how 
faſt he came on, and to what a height of Glory 
and Power he was advanced; yet being aſhamed to 
hinder him, he ſmothered his Grief, and lay quiet; 
but when by plain Force, and in ſpite of him, Pom- 
pey procured the Conſulſhip for (1) Lepidus, having 
(1) M. Emilius Lepidus, who | turbulent ſeditious Temper, and 


by Pompey's Intereſt was declared | one of the worſt of Men, as Sl 
Conſul with ©. Lutatius Catulus | tells Pompey in this Place, and as it 


for the Year ot Rome G75, This| was ſoon verified in the Event. 
Lepidus was a Perion of a very b 
J 


— 
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by his own Intereſt reconciled him to the Favour 
of the People, Syila could not contain himſelf any 
longer, but ſpying him after the Election, as he 
was croſſing the Market- place with a great Train 
after him, cried out to him, Well, young Man! 1 
ſee thou rejoiceſt in thy Conqueſt; and for what Cauſe, 
Ler'ythee? Is it not a generous and worthy Act, think 
you, that the Priority of Conſulſhip ſhould be given to 
Lepidus the vileſt of Men, againſt Catulus the beſt 


| and moſt deſerving Man in all the City ? and all This, 


forſooth, by your Influence upon the People Well, This 


Dll adviſe thee, and look to it, that thou doſt not ſleep, 


but keep a Vigilant Eye upon thy Affairs; for thou 
haft raiſed up à dangerous Enemy to greater Power 
than thy ſelf. But That which gave the cleareſt 
Demonſtration of Sylla's Ill-will to Pompey, was 
his laſt Will and Teſtament; for whereas he had 
bequeathed ſeveral Legacies to all the reſt of his 
Friends, and appointed Some of them Guardi- 
ans to his Son, he paſſed by Pompey without the 
leaſt remembrance: However Pompey bore This 
with great Moderation and Civility; inſomuch that 


when Lepidus and Others obſtructed his Interment 


in the Campus Martius, denying indeed any pub- 
lick Solemnity of a Funeral, He himſelf attended 


the Herſe; thereby giving both Honour and Se- 


curity to it, and having his Obſequies performed 
with all the Pomp and Solemnity of a Roman General. 

Shortly after the Death of Sylla, that prophe- 
tick Speech of His to Pompey touching Lepidus 
came to paſs; for Lepidus uſurping the Govern- 
ment and Authority that Sy//a had, did not go a- 
bout by Fetches, nor yet colourably on ſpecious 
Prerences, but immediately took up Arms, having 
{tirred up again, and guarded himſelf with the cor- 
rupted Remains of that Faction that had eſcaped 


the Vengeance of Hylla: Now Catulus his Collegue, 


who was followed by the ſounder Part of the Se- 
1 nate 
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nate and People, was a Man of the greateſt Eſteem 
among the Romans, for his ſingular Wiſdom and 
Juſtice; but his Talent lay in the Government of 
the City, rather than the Camp, being no great 
Man of War, whereas the Exigency of Affairs in 
this Juncture required rather the Skill and Experi- 
ence. of Pompey. Pompey therefore was not lon 
in ſuſpence which way to diſpoſe of himſelf, bur 
Joining with the Nobility, was preſently appoint- 
ed General of the Army againſt Lepidus; who had 
already over-run the greateſt Part of Italy, and like- 
wiſe brought Gallia Ciſalpina in Subjection with an 
Army under the Conduct of Brutus. As for the 
reſt of his Garriſons, Pompey ſubdued them with 
Eaſe in his March, but Mutina in Gaul engaged 
him in a formal Siege, where he lay a long time 
encamped _—_ Brutus: In the mean time Lepi- 
dus marched in all haſte againſt Rome, and ſitting 
down before it with a mixed Rabble, conſiſting of 
the Scum of all Italy, demanded a ſecond Conſul- 
ſhip, whereby he ſtruck no ſmall Terror into the 
Beſieged; but that Fear quickly vaniſhed, upon 
ſome Letters ſent from Pompey, advertiſing, That 
he had ended the War withour'a Battel; ler Bru: 
tus, either betraying his Army, or being betrayed 
by them upon their Revolt, rendered himſelf to 


Pompey, who ordered a Party of Horſe to conduct 
him to a little Village on the Po; where he was ſlain 
the next Day by Geminius, in execution of Pom- 


#ey's Commands: Upon This, Pompey was prolly 
cenſured; for having at the beginning of the Re- 
volt written to the Senate, and informed them, 
that Brutus had voluntarily ſurrendred himſelf; the 
very next Day after he ſent other Letters, con- 


taining Matter of Charge or Accuſation againſt rhe 


Man, after he was taken off, which was ſome- 
what unaccountable. This Brutus was the Fa- 


ther of Him, who together with Caſſius flew Cæ- 
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ar, and who was neither in War, nor in his Death, 
like his Father, as we have deſcribed at large in 
his Life. Lepidus upon This being driven out of 7raly, 
fled to Sardinia, where he fell fick and died, having 
his Heart broken with Sorrow, not for his Loſſes 
or Misfortunes, as they ſay, but upon the receipt 
of a Letter, wherein he was aſſured that his Wife 
had plaid the Harlot. * 
During theſe Tranſactions, Sertorius, another- 
gueſs ſort of Commander than Lepidus, had poſ- 


ſeſſed himſelf of Spain, and was grown formidable 


to the Romans; for all the Remains of the prece- 
ding Civil Wars were collected and united under 
Him; like noxious Humours gathering in one 

Part, where they become dangerous, and often in- 
curable. This Man had already cut off divers in- 
ferior Commanders, and was now buckling with 
Metellus Pius, a Man of Honour and a Soldier, 
though perhaps he might now ſeem too flow by 
reaſon of his Age, to ſecond and improve the hap- 
pier Moments of War, and might be ſometimes 
wanting to thoſe Advantages which Sertorias by his 
Sharpneſs and Dexterity would wreſt out of his 


Hands: For he was always hovering about, and 


coming upon him unawares, like a Captain of 
Thieves rather than Soldiers, peſtering him 
perpetually with Ambuſcadocs and light Skir- 
miſhes; whereas Metellas, like a good old Wreſtler, 
was accuſtomed to nothing bur regular Conduct, 
and Fighting in Battel-array with his Legionary 
Soldiers well armed. Pompey therefore having his 
Army in readineſs, made it his whole Court and Pra- 
ctice to be ſent in Aid to Metellus; neither would 
he be brought to disband his Forces, notwithſtan- 
ding that Catulus had commanded it, but by ſome 
colourable Device or other he ſtill kept them in 
Arms about the City, until the Senate ar laſt 
thought fit to decree him that Government, L. Phi- 


SE lippus 
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lippus was the firſt that moved it in the Senate, 


where they ſay one of the Senators; ſurprized at 
the Motion, demanded of Philip whether his Mean- 
ing was, That Pompey ſhould be ſent into Spain Pro- 
conſul, i. e. inſtead of a Conſul: No, replied Philip, 


but Pro Conſulibus, i. e. inſtead of both Conſuls; in- 
timating, that the Conſuls for that Year were Men 


of no Merit, and incapable of managing the War 


in that Province. Now when Pompey was arrived 


in Spain, (as it is uſual upon the Fame of a new 


Leader) Men began to be raiſed with new Hopes, 
and thoſe Nations that had not entered into a very 
ſtrict League and Alliance with Sertorius, began to 
waver and revolt; whereupon Sertorius give out 
very arrogant and ſcornful Speeches againſt Pom- 
pey, ſaying in Deriſion, That he ſhould want no other 


Meapon but a Ferula and Rod to chaſtiſe this Boy with, 


if he were not afraid of that old Woman, meaning 
Metellus : Yet for all his proud Words, in deed and 
reality he ſtood in awe of Pompey, as appeared by 
all his Actions and Conduct throughout the whole 
management of the War, wherein he was obſerved 
ever after to ſtand better upon his Guard, and en- 
gage more warily than before: For Mezellas (which 
one would not have imagined) was grown very de- 
bau ched in his Life, having given himſelf over ex- 
ceſſively to Riot and Pleaſure; and, from Mode- 


rate and Temperate, became on a ſudden Diſſolute 


and Proud: So that this very thing gained a won- 
derful Reputation and Honour to Pompey, as an 


Example of Frugality, although that Virtue was 


habitual in him, and required no great Induſtry to 
exerciſe it, for he was naturally inclined to Tem- 
perance, and no ways inordinate in his Affections. 
Here Fortune, as it is common in War, ſhewed va- 
riety of Changes; but nothing came ſo near to 
Pompey as the taking of the City Lauron by Ler- 
torius. For when Pompey thought he had him ſafe 
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encloſed, and had boaſted largely of raiſing che 
Siege, He himſelf appeared of a ſudden to be en- 
compaſſed; inſomuch that he durſt not move out 
of his Camp, but was forced with Sorrow to ſit 
ſtill, whilſt the City was taken, and in Flames be- 
fore his Face. However he ſoon had his Revenge, 
for in an Engagement near Valentia he defeated He- 
rennius and Perpenna, two experienced Comman- 
ders, who had joined Ser7orius, and ſerved as Lieu- 
tenants under him, and flew above ten thouſand of 
their Men. Pompey being exalted and puffed up 
with this Victory, made all the haſte imaginable 
to engage Sertorius Himſelf, and the rather left 
Metellus ſhould come in for a ſhare in the Honour 
of the Victory: So that in the Evening, towards 
Sun-ſer, they joined Battel near the River Sucron, 
Both being in great fear leſt Metellus ſhould come; 
Pompey, that he might engage in the Combate A- 
lone; Sertorius, that he might engage but with 
One alone. The Iſſue of the Battel proved doubt- 
ful, for a Wing of each Side had the better; but 
of the Generals, Sertorius had the greater Honour, 
for he maintained his Poſt at the Head of the 


Wing he commanded, and overthrew All that were 


ſent to attack him: Whereas Pompey was worſted 
in His part of the Battel, and Himſelf almoſt a 
Priſoner; for being ſet upon by a mighty Man of 
Arms that fought on Foot, as they were cloſely 
engaged Hand to Hand, the Stroaks of their 
Swords ehanced to light upon each other's Hand, 
but with a different Succeſs; for Pompey's was a 
flight Wound only, whereas he lopt off the other's 
Hand: However, it happened fo, that Many falling 
upon Pompey together, and his own Forces there 
being put ro the Rout, he made his Eſcape beyond 

Expectation, by quitting his Horfe, and turning 
him up among the Enemy; for the Horſe being 
richly adorned with Golden Trappings, and having 


a Capa- 
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a Capariſon of great Value, the Soldiers quarrelled 
among themſelves for the Booty, ſo that while 
they were Fighting with one another, and divi- 
ding the Spoil, Pompey made his Eſcape. By break 
of Day the next Morning cach drew out his For- 
ces into the Field to confirm the Victory, to 
which each of them ſeverally laid a Claim; bur 


Metellus coming up, Sertorius and his whole Arm 


vaniſhed on a ſudden; for in ſuch a manner did he 
uſe to raiſe and disband his Forces, ſo that ſome- 
times he would be wandring up and down all a- 
lone, and in a trice he would come pouring into 
the Field at the Head of a puiſſant Army, no leſs 
than a hundred and fifty thouſand Fighting-men, 
ſwelling of a ſudden like a mighty Torrent or 


Winter- flood. : | 


The Diſpute being thus fortunately terminated 
by Sertorius's Retreat, Pompey went to receive and 


welcome Metellus, and as he drew nigh, and was 


in Sight, he commanded his Serjeants to lower 


their Rods in Honour of Metellus as his ſuperior 


Officer; but Metellus on the other {ide forbad it, 
and behaved himſelf very obligingly to him in all 
things, not claiming any Prerogative either in re- 
ſpeck of his Conſulſhip, or Seniority: excepting 
only that when they encamped together, the 
Watch-word was given to the whole Camp by 


Metellus. But generally they had their Camps a- 
ſunder, being divided and diſtracted by the Enemy, 
that was in all Shapes, and being always in Mo- 


tion, would by a wonderful Artifice appear in di- 
vers Places almoſt in the ſame inſtant, drawing 


them from one ſort of Fight to another in perpetual 


Skirmiſhes: And at laſt keeping them from fora- 
ging, waſting the Country, and getting Dominion 
of the Sea, he drove them Both out of that part of 
Spain which was committed to their Care, and 
forced them for; want of Neceſſaries to retreat intq 
the Governments of Qthers. Pompey 
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© Pompey having made uſe of and expended the 

greateſt part of his own Revenue upon the War, 
ſent to the Senate, and demanded Money of them 
for the Payment of his Troops, adding, That in 
caſe they did not furniſh him ſpeedily, he ſhould 
be forced to return into Haly with his Army. Lu- 
cullus being Conſul at that time, (though indeed 
he was an Enemy to Pompey, yet) in Conſideration 
that He himſelf was a Candidate for a War againſt 
Mithridates, he procured and haſtened the Supplies, 
fearing leſt there ſhould be any pretence or occa- 
ſion given to Pompey of returning home, who of 
Himſelf was no leſs deſirous of leaving Sertorias, 
than ambitious of undertaking the War againſt 
 Mithridates, as an Enemy where the Enterprize in 
all Appearance would prove much more honour- 
able and leſs dangerous. In.the mean time Serto- 
rius died, being treacherouſly murdered by Some 
of his own Party. Perpenna, who was chict of the 
Party that murdered him, undertook to ſupply his. 
Place, and follow his Steps, having indeed the 
fame Forces, the ſame Ammunition and Means, yet 
there was ſtill wanting the ſame Wit, Skill and 
Conduct, in the uſe and managery of them. Pom- 

ey therefore marched directly againſt Perpenna, and 
finding him ignorant and perplexed in his Affairs, 
had a Decoy ready for him, and fo ſent out a De- 
tachment of ten Companies with Orders to range 
up and down the Fields, and diſperſe themſelves 
abroad, as if they were foraging, or in queſt 
of ſome Booty; this Bait took accordingly, for 
no ſooner had Perpenna quarried upon the Prey 
and had them in Chace, but Pompey appeared 
ſuddenly with all his Army, and joining Battel, 
gave him a total Overthrow; ſo that moſt of 
his Commanders were ſlain in the Field, and He 
himſelf being brought Priſoner to Pompey, was 
by his Order put to Death. Neither ought 
= | Pompey 
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Pompey to be arraigned of Ungratefulneſs or 
Oblivion, in that he had been unmindful of 


his Tranſactions - with Perpenna in Sicily, (as 


Some would charge him) ſince it is clear that 
what he did in this Caſe, was prudently deter- 


mined upon ſolid Reaſon and deliberate Counſel, 


for the ſecurity of his Country: For Perpenna ha- 
ving in his Cuſtody all Sertorius his Papers, ſhew- 
ed ſeveral Letters from the greateſt Men in 
Rome, who (affecting a Change and Subverſion 
of the Government) had invited Sertorius into 
Italy; wherefore Pompey fearing leſt by Theſe 
he ſhould ſtir and blow up greater Flames of War 
than Thoſe that had been already extinguiſhed, 


thought it expedient both to take off Perpenna, 


and likewiſe to burn the Letters without reading 


them. | 


After This Pompey tarried and ſpent ſo much 
time in Spain, as was neceſſary for the ſup- 
preſſing the Tumults in that Province; and as ſoon 
as he had qualified and allayed the violent Heats 
of Affairs there, he returned with his Army in- 
to /taly, where he arrived very luckily in the 
height of the Servile War. Upon the Approach 


of Pompey, Craſſus, who had been declared Ge- 


neral in that War, made all the Expedition ima- 


ginable ro give them Battel, wherein he ſhew'd 


more Ambition than Prudence; however the 
Event anſwer'd his Wiſhes, for he flew upon 
the Spot twelve thouſand three hundred of thoſe 
fugitive Slaves. And yet, notwithſtanding all his 
Foreſight and Diligence, it was ordained by For- 
tune that Pompey ſhould ſhare with him in the 
Glory of the Succeſs; for five thouſand of Them 
who had eſcaped out of the Battel fell into his 
Hands; wherefore when he had rotally cut them 
off, to be before-hand with Craſſus, he wrote to 
the Senate, That Craſſus indeed had overthrown 
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the Fencers in Battel, but that (1) He had plucked 
up the War it ſelf by the Roots. This the Romans 
heard with Pleaſure, and were glad to believe ir 
from their Love and Affection to Pompey, 
which was ſo great, that of all the grand Exploits 
in Spain, preceding and in conſequence of the 
Defeat of Sertorius, they wou'd not ſuffer One of 
them, not ſo much as in jeſt, to be afcribed to 
any Perſon but Pompey. And yet this great Ho- 
nour and Veneration of the Man was always ac- 
companied with Fears and Jealouſies, that he would 
not disband his Army, but that affecting Monar- 
chy, he deſign'd clearly (2) to follow the Poli- 
cies of Sylla, and govern by a ſtanding Army; 
wherefore in the number of All thoſe that ran 
out to meet him and congratulate his Return, 
as many went out of Fear as Affection; but af- 
ter that Pompey had removed this Suggeſtion, by 
declaring before- hand, That he would diſcharge 
the Army after his Triumph, Thoſe that envied 
him ſtill complain'd that he affected Popularity, 
courting the common People more than the No- 
bility, and whereas Sylla had taken away the 
| Tribuneſhip of che People, He deſign'd to gratific 


(1) It is ſomething ſurprizing | zoſter Syllani regni Similitudinem 
that Pompey, after the many gallant | concupivit. cds got Ayo, nihil 
Actions he had performed, ſhov'd | ille unquam minus obſcurè tulit. 
lav ſo tea a Streſs upon the De- | Our Friend Pompey is wonderful- 
feat of five thouſand Slaves, over- ly deſirous to obtain a Power 
thrown to his Hand, and running | like That of Sula. I tell you 
from the Field of Bartel, where | no more than what | know of a 
their hole Army bid been en-] certain, he mal eg no Secret of it. 
tic ronted by Craſſus. Pur the] And Epiſt. x. lib. 9. Hoc turpe 
ambitiaus Mon brings every thing | Cneius noſter bienmo ante cogitavit, 
to nis own Account, and ever. | ita Sylizturit ani mus ejus, & pro- 
Pompey wyas not above that low | ſcripturit. Pompey: has been jor- 
Pi:c2 of Vanity. ming this ſkametu! Deſipn for 

(2) No body doubted but That | «theſe two Years laſt paſt, ſo 
was his Defign, which made Ci- |* ſtrongly has his Mind been bent 
cero tell Atticus in Epiſt. vii, lib. 9. * apon imitating Sylla, and pro- 
Mirandum enim in modum Cneius 1 * ſcribing like Him. 
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them in reſtoring that Office; which was very 


true, for there was not any one thing that 


the People of Rome did ſo wildly doat on, or 
more paſſionately deſire, than the Reſtauration of 
that Government, infomuch that Pompey thought 
himſelf extreamly fortunate in this Opportunity, 


deſpairing ever (if he were prevented in This) of 


meeting with any other, wherein he might ex- 
preſs his Gratitude in Compenſation of all thoſe 
Favours which he had received from the People. 
Now though (1) a ſecond Triumph was decreed 


him, and he was declar'd Conſul, yet all theſe 


Honours were not ſo great an Evidence of his 
Power and Glory, as the Aſcendant which he had 
over Craſſus: For He (the wealthieſt among all 
the Stateſmen of his Time, the moſt eloquent and 

reateſt too, a Man of that Pride that he deſpi- 
ſed even Pompey Himſelf, and all others as beneath 
him) durſt not appear a Candidate for the Conſul- 
ſhip before he had made his Addreſs to Pompey, and 
demanded his Leave and Protection. Pompey very 
readily eſpous'd his Intereſt, for he had a long 
time ſought an Occaſion of obliging him, and of 
8 a Friendſhip with him; ſo that he 
earneſtly ſollicited for Craſſus, and entreated the 


People heartily, declaring, That their Favour would 


be no leſs to him in chuſing Craſſus his Colleague, 


than in mating Himſelf Conſul. Vet for all This 


when they were created Conſuls, (2) they were 


always at variance, and oppofing one another; 


now Craſſus prevailed moſt in the Senate, and 
* 


(1) He triumphed towards the — well ſerve to excuſe that 
ingularity, 


at the ſame time was declared 


Conſul for the Year enſuing. 
This was apeculiar Honour, to be 
declared Conſul before he had born 


G (2) ” cou'd not be otherwiſe, 
eeing they were ingaged in two 
different Intereſts, Craſſus ſtood 
up for the Senate and the Nobi- 


any other Office in the Govern- 
ment; but his two Triumphs 


lity, and Pompey for the People. 
Pompey's 
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Pompey's Power was no leſs with the People, 
for that he reſtored ro them the Office of Tribune, 
and had ſuffered the Judicature (1) again to be 
transferred upon the Knights by a Law. But 


He himſelf afforded them the moſt grateful Spe- 


ctacle, when he appeared and craved his Diſ- 
charge from the Wars: For it was an ancient Cu- 
ſtom among the Romans, that the Knights when 
they had ſerved out their legal time in the Wars, 
ſhould lead their Horſe into the Forum before the 
two Cenſors, and having given an account of the 
Commanders and Generals under Whom they ſer- 
ved, as alſo of the Places and Actions in their Ser- 


vice, they were diſcharged, every Man with Hos» 
nour or Diſgrace according to his Deſerts. There 


were then btring upon the Bench two reverend 
Cenſors, Gellius and Catulus, with great Gravity 
taking a view of the Roman Knights who were 


then in muſter, and under Examination before 


them; (2) when Pompey was ſeen afar off ro come 
into the Market-place, with all the Marks and 
Enſigns of a Conſul, but Himſelf leading his 


Horle in his Hand: As he drew near, he comman- 


dell' his Officers to make way, and ſo he led his Horſe 
to the Bench; the People were all this while in 


a ſort of Amaze, and all in Silence, and the Cen- 


| /ors themſelves ſhewed him great Reverence, ex- 


preſſing a Modeſty together with Joy in their 
Countenance: Then the Senior Cen/or examin'd 
him, Pompey the Great, I demand of thee whe- 
ther thou haſt ſerved out all that time in the Wars 
that is preſcribed by the Law of Arms? Les, (re- 
plied Pompey with a loud Voice) J have ſerved 


(1) L. Aurelius Cotta carried that | Pompey, who had already received 


Law when he was Prætor, and | the Honour of two Triumphs, 


Plutarch ſaith again, becauſe Cains | and was then Conſul, appear before 


Gracchus had conyeyed that Right | them, and, like an ordinary Knight, 
to the Knights fifty Years before, | ſubmit to the Examination of the 
_ (2) How grateful a Sight muſt | Cenſors! 

it be to the Romans to behold | 


it 
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it: 4lls (1): and. All under my. {cif as General; at 
This the People gave a great Shout, and were 
ſq. tranſported With Joy, that there Was no ſilęn- 
cing their Exclamations. But the Cenſors riſing 
from their Judgment- ſeat, accompanied him home 
to gratifie the Multitude, who followed after clap; 
= _ Hands, and ſhonting with great Signs 
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yet the Miſunderſtanding betwixt Him and 
Craſſus his Collegue , increas'd every 
upon one Caius Aurelius a Knight, (but one that 
had declined Buſineſs all his Life - time) ſtood up 
and addreſſed himſelf in an, Oration to the Aſſem- 
bly, declaring, That Jupiter had appeared to him 


enoble with the Title of Great, when as yet he ſcarit 


Pompey declined his Practice in a great meaſure, 
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Pompey's Conſulſhip was now | expiring, and 


in a Dream, commanding, him to tell the Conſuls, 
That tbey ſhou'd not quit their Office till they uere 
reconciled, and become Friends. |, Pompey upon hear- 
ing This ſtood ſilent, but Craſſus ran to him, 
and embracing him, ſpoke in this manner, I d 
not think, O ye. Romans, that I fball do any thing 
mean or diſbonourable, in yielding firſt to Pompey; 
even that Pompey whom you were pleaſed 10 


had a Hair in his Face; and granted the Honour of 
two Triumphs, when as yet he bad no place in ile 
Senate. Hereupon they were. reconciled, and laid 
down their Government. Craſſus kept to his 
former manner of Life, pleading Cauſes; but 


taking the Patronage of ſome few Cauſes only, 
ſo that by degrees he withdrew himſelf totally 
from the Courts and all Matters of ſudgment, 
coming but ſeldom in publick; and whenever 


(1) The Expreſſion made uſe of |ever bore Arms ſo very young, 

by Pompey on this Occaſion is ve- [ſerved ſo many Campaigns, 
ry particular, and ſo was the Thing | never under any other General but 
it felt; for who before Pompey ] Himſelf? h 
E 
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he did, it was with a great Train after hiarz nei 
ther was it eaſie to mett er Viſit bim -withour 
great Attendance; for his Delight was to apptat 


guarded with a numerous Reætinue: deſigning thereby 
to advance the Reverence and Majeſty of his 
Preſenee, and preſerve his Dignity entire from the 
Approaches and Converſation of the: Multitude: 
For Men who have riſen and grown great hy 
Arms, and cannot ſtoop to that popular Equality 
which always prevails in a Commonwealth, (1) dre 
eaſily betrayed into Contempt by a Change of 
Life, when they hetake themſelves to the Long- 
Robe, and plead Cauſes, for as much as they cantidt 
faſhion themſelves to that popular Equality or Fa- 
miliarity that is como among Citizens, expect 
ing to be eſteemed their Bettets in the Citys as 
they were in the Field; whereas on the contrary; 
the Pride and Folly of theſe Citizens is ſucni thatz 


ppeared not 


377 in: 12 1 , 
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(1) Plutarch describes bs this{in the Army, end This puts the 


Place the Envy which the Men of theſ Gentlemen of the long Rabe, u 
Robe bear to Thoſe of the Sword, humbling them, and they 'often 
who having riſen by their Arms, find. it nd hard Matter to carry 
and valuing themſelves upon theirſ their Poi For there are many 
Services in the Field, endeavour] Men hg e they make a er. 
to preſerve the ſame Superiority | a in th# Field, are of little or, 
at home, which they maintained uo Significancy in the Cabinet. 
Vol. V. 1 ſequences, 


" 
* 


Ne De 

ſequences, G). fett that its. Birth; lay long ;'time 
 concealed.or neglected: Fheir Courage and Hardie 
neſe much [increaſed during the Wars with. Mi- 


| became Stipendiaties in the King's Service. After 


wardo, whilſt the Romans were embtoib'doin their 


Civil Wars, being enga 


even before the very Gat 


ged againſt one another 


lay waſte and unguarded, which by degrees en- 
ticed and drew them on, not only to ſeize upon 

apd-ſpoil the Merchants and Ships upon, the 
Sens, but alſo te lay waſte the Iſlands and , Sex 
port Towns: So that now there embarked with 
theſe Pirates Men of great Wealth and. Nobility, 


add of great Wiſdom too, being -ingorporated 
into their Society or Fellowſbip as into a com- 


mendable State, not unworthy the Ambition 
of a Roman. They had divers Atſenals, or Pi. 
ratick Harbours, as likewiſe Warch-towers, and 


. 


ens all along che Sen: coaſt; they had a migbij 


Fleet well rigged and furniſhed with Galliars of 


Oars, and as well mann' d too, with all che Flows 


er of Vbuth, with expert Pilots and Marinen; 
there were their Ships of ſwift Sail alſo, and Pin- 
naces for Ctuiſing and Diſcovery; neither was it 


thus dreadful only, but as gloriouſſy ſett out too 
ſo that they were more to be envied for their Bravery, 


than feared for their F Orce; having the Poops and 
Decks of their Galliots all gilded, and the Oars plated 
with Silver, together with their purple Sails, as if 


— * ; #4 eres A S 1 ; E) 5 


(iy TH Reman; did not begin 
to apply in . good, earneſ} to 
that ar till the Vegß of Rome | 
6743 


been 


2 


rheir Hands. Vid. Flor. 
D 
orders, ; 


their Delight were to glory in their Iniquity: Then 
was nothing but Muſick and Dancing, Banquetting 
(19TH which they were not at leiſure o 
remedy, whilſt their other Wan 
both civil and foreign hong ape 
„1 
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and Revels all — the Shore. Sometimes the 
heard of ſome principal Officers taken by theſe 
Pirates, at -other times of ſome Cities 1 | 
Contribution, to the 'Reproach and Diſfiondut of 3 
the Roman Empire. There were of theſe Cora 
ſairs above à thouſand Sail, and they bad taken 
To leſs than four hundred Cities, where they com. 
mitted Saerilege upon the Temples of the Gods, 
which 'til then had been held facred and invi- 
olable, ſuch as Thoſe of (1) Apollo the Didyryzap 
in Claros, That of the Cabiri in Samothr atis, (2) 
of Ceres in the City of | Hermione, of Eſtulapins 
in Epidaurus 5 Thoſe of Neptune in the Ibm, 
at Tenarus, and in the Te of Calauria; Thoſe 
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Thoſe of Juno at Samos, Argos and Lucanium. 
„FTbey likewiſe offer d ſtrange Sacrifices, füch 
if (i) There was in the Territo-q and conveyed ro Hermione, dla 
of — Nn Di there * Temple r 
2 me, where Apollo had a Temple] deſa, which was , names dh 
; and Oracle, and was from thence 2 Feſtrual was called 
4 called Didymess Apollo. Pauſani- the ſame” Name. And in his LEA. 
n. 5 tells us that this Temple was conicks he writes: It is ſaid that the 
it more antient than the Jonick Mi- Lacedæmonians Adore Ceres under 
0, gration. Plutarch placeth it in theſ the Name of Cthonia, and het 
Ille of Claros, and poſſibly Apol-| they were inſtructed in her Rites 
L & might be adored there under Orpheus. But I am of Opinion 
1 that Nam. : | chat the eee _—_ 
| (2) Some Interpreters have] thoſe Ceremonies from the City o 
if rendered This Þ he Temple of * where Ceres had 4 
Tellus, or che Earth; tho there Temple dedicated to her under that 
* vever was any ſuch Temple in the Name. 
ng City of Hermione, but there was] (3) Plutarch does not mean 
ö one indeed, and that a very famous] Mount Olympus, as Some have 
eld one, dedicated to Ceres. X Hoi er tranſlated ir. bur the City of Olym- 
eto in this place ſignifieth Ceres, which | pus near Phaſelis in Pamphylia, 
Vacs may be proved from a Paſſage in| which was one of the Receptacles 
2 Pauſanias his Corinthiacks; The of thoſe Pirates. I never cou d 
i. Argives ſay that Cthonia the Daugb- learn whar fort of Sacrifices they 

ter o Colonras having been ſaved were in uſe to perform there. 

out of a Conflagration by Ceres | 


of Apollo at Aium, and in the Ic of Lend, and 
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ſequences, (1) for that its. Birth lay a long time 
concealed or neglected: Their Courage and Hardi- 
neſs much increaſed during the Wars with Mi- 
thridates, where they hired themſelves out, and 
became Stipendiaries in the King's Service. After- 
wards, whilſt tbe Romans were embroil'd in their 
Civil Wars, being engaged againſt one another 
even before the very Gates of Rome, the Seas 
lay waſte and unguarded, which by degrees en- 
ticed and drew them on, not only to ſeize upon 
and ſpoil the Merchants and Ships upon the 
Seas, but alſo to lay waſte the Iſlands and Sea- 
port Towns: So that now there embarked with 
theſe Pirates Men of great Wealth and Nobility, 
and of great Wiſdom too, being incorporated 
into their Society or Fellowſhip as into a com- 
mendable State, not unworthy the Ambition 
of a Roman. They had divers Arſenals,, or Pi- 
ratick Harbours, as likewiſe Watch-towers, and 
Beaconsall along the Sea-coaſtz they had a mighty 
Fleet well rigged and furniſhed with Galliots of 
Oars, and as well mann'd roo, with all the Flow- 
er of Youth, with expert Pilots and Mariners; 
there were their Ships of ſwift Sail alſo, and Pin- 
naces for Cruiſing and Diſcovery; neither was it 
thus dreadful only, bur as gloriouſly ſer: out too, 
ſo that they were more to be envied for their Bravery, 
than feared for their Force; having the Poops and 
Decks of their Galliots all gilded, and the'Oars plated 
with Silver, together with their purple Sails, as if 
their Delight were to glory in their Iniquity: There 
was nothing but Muſick and Dancing, Banquetting 


* (1) The Remans did not begin { which they were not at leiſure to 


to apply in good earneſt to [remedy, whilſt their other Wars 
that War till the Yerr of Rome [both civil and foreign hung upon 
674, Nine Years bafgiy, {his Con- their Hands. Vid. Flor, lib. iii. 
ſulaie of Pompey, thi* i; hd been cap. 6, 2 8 
the Occaſion of ma Diforders, 
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and Revels all along the Shore. Sometimes they 
heard of ſome principal Officers taken by theſe 
Pirates, at other times of fome Cities put under 
Contribution, to the Reproach and Diſhonour of 
the Roman Empire. There were of theſe Cor- 


fairs above a thouſand Sail, and they had taken 
no leſs than four hundred Cities, where they com- 


mitted Sacrilege upon the Temples of the Gods, 
which 'till then had been held ſacred and invi- 
olable, ſuch as Thoſe of (1) Apollo the Dihmæan 
in Claros, That of the Cabiri in Samothracia, (2) 
of Ceres in the City of Hermione, of Eſculapius 
in Epidaurus; Thoſe of Neptune in the Ifihbmus, 
at Tenarus, and in the Iſle of Calauria; Thoſe 
of Apollo at Actium, and in the Iſle of Leucas, and 
Thoſe of Juno at Samos, Argos and Lucanium. 


'They likewiſe offer'd ſtrange Sacrifices, ſuch as 


are perform'd at (3) Olympus, and practiſed cer- 


(1) There was in the Territo- and conveyed to Hermione, did 
ries of Miletus, a Place called Di-| there build a Temple to that God- 
dyme, where Apollo had a Temple] deſs, which was named Cthonia, 
and Oracle, and was from thence] and that her Feſtival was called by 
called Didymens Apollo. Pauſani- the ſame Name. And in his La- 
as tells us that this Temple was] conicks he writes: It is ſaid that the 
more antient than the Jonick Mi-: Lacedzmonians adore Ceres under 
gration. Plutarch placeth it in theſ che Name of Cthonia, and that 
Iſle of Claros, and poſſibly Apol-| they were inſtructed in her Rites by 
lo might be adored there under] Orpheus. But I am of Opinion 


that Name. that the Lacedzmonians borrowed 


(2) Some Interpreters have| thoſe Ceremonies from the City of 
rendered This by the Temple of | Hermione, where Ceres had 4 
Tellus, or the Earth; tho' there] Temple dedicated to her under that 
never was any ſuch Temple in tne| Name. | | 
City of Hermione, but there was| (3) Plutarch does not mean 
one indeed, and that a very famous] Mount Olympus, as Some have 
one, dedicated to Ceres. XOovic tranſlated it. bur the Ciry of Olym- 
in this place ſignifieth Ceres, which | pus near Phaſelis in Pamphylia, 
may be proved from a Paſſage in| which was one of the Receptacles 
Pauſanias his Corinthiacks; The of thoſe Pirates. I never cou'd 
Argives ſay that Cthonia the Daugh- learn whar ſort of Sacrifices they 
ter o Colonras having been ſaved] were in uſe to perform there. 


cur of 4 Conflagration by Cere: 
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tain ſecret Rites, or religious Myſteries, whereof 


That of (1) Mithres has been preſerved down to 


our Age, having its Original and firſt Inftitution 
from Them: But beſides theſe Piracies and Inſo- 


lencies by Sea, they were yet more injurious to 


the Romans by Land; for they would often go 
alhore and rob upon the Highways; plundering 
and deſtroying their Villages and Country- houſes 
near the Sea: And once they ſeiz'd upon two Ro- 


man Prætors, Sextilius and Bellinus, in their purple 


Robes, and carried them off, together with their 
Serjeants and Vergers: The Daughter alſo of An- 


tonius (a Man who had received the Honour of a 


Triumph) was ſeized upen as ſhe was going to 
her Country- ſeat, and was obliged to pay an ex- 
ceſſive Sum for her Ranſom. Nay their Inſolence 


roſe to ſuch a pitch, that, adding Rallery to 
Rapin, 


when any of the Captives declared 
himſelf to be a Roman and told his Name, they 
ſeemed to be ſurprized, and ſtreightway feigning 
a Fear, ſmote their Thighs, and fell down at 


his Feet, humbly beſeeching him to be gracious, 


and forgive them. The credulous Captive ſeeing 
them ſo humble and ſupplicant, believed them to 
be in earneſt, for Some were ſo officious as to put 
on his Shoes, Others help'd him on with his 
Gown, leſt his Quality ſhould be miſtaken again: 


After all this Pageantry, at laſt when they had 


thus deluded and mock'd kim long enough, they 
made out to Sea, and caſting out a Ship's Lad- 
der, they bid him march off, and wiſh'd him a 
good Journey home; if he refuſed, they threw 
him over-board, and drowned him. This Piratick 


(1) Herodotus ſaith the Perſian, | Sun; for the Word Mithri, Mithir 
adored Venus under the Name of | or Mithra, ſignifieth Lord in the 
Mithres; but the moſt common | Perſian Language. DET, 
Opinion is, that Iithres was the 


8 Power 


Power having got the Dominion and Sovereignty 
of all the Mediterranean, and perpetually roving up 
and down, there was left no place for Navigation 
or Commerce, inſomuch that no Merchant durſt 
venture out to Traffic. The Romans therefore 
finding themſelves to be extreamly ſtraitned in their 
Markets, and conſidering that if this Scarcity of 
Corn ſhould continue, there would be a Dearth and 
Famine in the Land, determined to ſend out Pom- 
ey to recover their Seigniory of the Seas from the 
Pirates: Wherefore (1) Gabinius (a great Creature 
of Pompey's) preferred a Law, whereby there was 


granted to him, not only the Government of the Seas 


as Admiral, but even the Monarchy of Rome as Sove- 


reign, having an arbitrary and uncentrolable Power 


over all Men: The ſum of that Decree gave him the 
abſolute Power and Authority of all the Seas with- 
in the Streighis- mouth, or Hercules-pillars z together 
with the Continent or Mainland, all along for the 
ſpace of four hundred Furlongs, or fifty Miles from 
the Sea: Now there were but few Regions in the 
World under the Roman Empire out of that Com- 
paſs, and in that Tra& too there were comprehen» 


| ded great Nations and mighty Kings. Moreover 


by this Decree he had a Power of electing, for 


0 ) He was then Tribune of the | Piratico bells twliſſet, profelfo ge- 


People in the Year of Rome fix [ftate, & improbitate coactus Pirati- 
hundred eighty fix, fixty five Years | cam ipſe feciſſet. If he had not 
before the Birth of our Saviour, | takes Sanctuary in his Office of 
Pompey being then thirty eight | Trihune, and fled thither as to an 
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Years old. Cicero has given us 
the Character of this Gabinius in 
the ſecond Oration after his Re- 
turn, where he ſets him out in the 
following odious Colours. Qui 
niſi ad aram Tribunatus confugiſſet, 
neque vim Prætoris, nec mulittudi- 
nem creditorum, nec bonorum Pro- 
ſeriptionem , effugere potuiſſet. Quo 
in magiſtratu, niſi rogationem de 


in violable Altar, he would never 
have eſcaped the Authority of the 
Pretor, nor the Number of his Cre- 
ditors, nor have prevented the Con- 
fiſcation of his xe whe ; and if in that 
Office he had uot carried the Law 
for the Way againſt the Pirates, his 
Poverty and Iniquity together would 
have made Him turn Pirate Nim- 


ſelf. 1 3 
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his Eaſe and Aſſiſtance, fifteen Lieutenants out of 
the Senate, and of aſſigning to each his Province 
in charge; and of taking out of the Treaſury, and 
of the Publicaus, what Monies he pleaſed, and to 
form a Fleet of two hundred Sail of Ships, with an 
Authority to preſs and levy what Soldiers and Sea- 


men he thought fir, together with Galliots of 


Oars and Mariners. When this Law was read, the 
common People approved of it exceedingly, but the 


chiefeſt and moſt conſiderable of the Senate looked 


upon it as an exorbitant Power, even beyond the 


reach of Envy, and now become worthy of their 


Fears; therefore concluding with themſelves that 
fuch an infinite and boundleſs Authority was dan» 


ge rous, they agreed unanimouſly to oppoſe the Bill, 


and All were againſt it except Cæſar, who gave his 
Vote for the Law, not ſo much to gratify Pompey, 
as the People, whoſe Favour he had courted under- 


hand from the beginning, and hoped thereby to 
compaſs ſuch a Power for Himſelf: The reſt in- 


veighed bitterly againſt Pompey, inſomuch as one 


of the Conſuls told him ſharply, That if he followed 


the Footſteps of Romulus, he would ſcarce avoid his 
End; but he was in danger of being torn in pieces 
by the Multitude for his Speech: Vet when Catu- 
lus ſtood up to ſpeak againſt the Law, the People 
in Reverence to Him were very filent and atten- 
tive; He therefore, after he had, without the leaſt 


ſhew of Envy, made large Hurangues in Honour 


of Pompey, began to adviſe the People in kindneſs 


to ſpare him, and not to expoſe a Man of his Va- 


lue to ſuch a Chain of Dangers and Wars; For, 
ſaid he, here could you find out another Pompey, or 
whom would you have in caſe you ſhould chance to loſe 
bim? They all cry'd out with one Voice, Yourſelf; 


wherefore Catulus finding all his Rhetorick inef- 


fectual, deſiſted: Then Roſcius attempted to ſpeak, 


but could have no Audience, wherefore he made 


i Signs 


, © 


* þ 


»f Signs with his Fingers, intimating, That Pompey 
5 might not have the ſole Command, but that a Golleguſe 
d might be named in the Decree. with him : Upon This, 


0 the Multitude being extreamly incenſed, madeſuch 
in an horrid Exclamation, that a Crow flying over 
L- the Marker-place at that inftant, was ſtun'd; and 


pf dropt down among the Rabble; whereby it ap- 
* pears, That the Cauſe of Birds falling to the 
E Ground, is not by any Rupture or Diviſion of the 
d Air when it has received any ſuch Impreſſion or 
Ce Force; but purely by the very ſtroak of the Voice, 
"ch which being, as it were, ſhot up by a Multitude 


it with great violence, raiſes a ſort: of Tempeſt and 
4 Hurricane in the Air. The Aſſembly therefore broke 
, up for that Day, without coming to any Reſolu- 
8 tion; but when the Day was come, wherein the 
„Bill was to paſs by Suffrage into a Decree, Pom- 
* pey went privately into the Country; but hearing 
0 that it was paſſed and confirmed, he returned again 


5 into the City by Night, to avoid the Envy that 
© might ariſe: from that Concourſe of People who 
4 would of courfe meet and congratulate him: The 
5 next Morning he came abroad and facrificed to the 
$ Gods, and having Audience at an open Aſſembly, 
: 
- 
p 
: 


he handled'the Matter ſo, as that they enlarged his 
Power, giving him many things beſide what was 
already granted, and almoſt doubling the Prepara- 
tion appointed in the former Decree : For there 
were compleatly five hundred fail of Ships fitted 
out, and he had an Army of an hundred and twenty 
thouſand Foot, and five thouſand Horſe, aſſigned 


, for his Muſter; there were choſen likewiſe for his 
; Lieutenants or Vice-Admirals, twenty-four Sena- 
r tors who had been Conſuls, Prætors, or Generals of 


ö Armies, and to 'Fhete were added two of the ge- 
x neral Treaſurers. Now it happened within this 
| time that the Prices of Proviſions were much a- 

| ** U 4 bated, 
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bated, which gave an occaſion to the joyful Peg- 
ple of ſaying, That the very Name of Pompey had 
already ended the War. However Pompey in pur- 
ſuance of his Charge divided the whole Mediterra- 


nean into thirteen Parts, allotting a Squadron to 


each, under the Command of his Vice-Admirals; 
and having thus . his Power into all Quar- 
ters, and encompaſſed the Pirates every where, 
they began to fall into his Drags by whole Shoals, 
which he ſeized and brought into his Harbours: 


_As for Thoſe who withdrew themſelves betimes, or 


otherwiſe eſcaped his general Chace, they All made 
to Cilicia, where they hid themſelves as in their 
Hives; againſt whom Pompey deſigned to go in 
Perſon with fixty of his bett Frigates: Bur firſt he 
reſolved to ſcour and clear all the Seas thereabout, 
as That of Tuſcany, together with the Coaſts of A- 
frica, Sardinia, Corfica, and Sicilyz all which he 

erformed in the ſpace of forty days by his own 
indefatigable - Induſtry, and the Diligence of his 
Vice-Admiralss Now Pompey met with ſome Ob- 


ſtruction in Rome, through the Malice and Envy of 


Piſo the Conſul, who had put ſome ſtop to his Af- 
fairs, by waſting his Stores and diſcharging his Sea- 
men; whereupon he ſent his Fleet round to Braun- 
duſium, Himſelf going the neareſt way by Land thro? 
Tuſcany to Rome; which as ſoon as it came to be 
known to the People, they all flock'd out to meet 
him upon the way, as they had done but a few 
days before, when they attended him at his Depar- 
ture, But That which chiefly raiſed their Joy, 


was the ſudden and unexpected change in the Mar- 
kets, abounding now with exceeding Plenty; fo 


that Pi/o was in great danger to have been de- 
prived of his Conſulſhip, Gabinius having a Law 


ready penned for that purpoſe; but Pompey forbid 


it; behaving himſelf as in Thar, ſo in all f 
== | elſe 


POMPE'Y:.- 


6 | cle; with great Moderation, whereby having 
ad brought to pals and obtained all that he wanted or 
r= | defired, he departed for Brunduſium, whence: he ſet 
ſail in Furſuit of the Pirates. Now though he was 
to ſtreightened in Time, and his haſty Voyage forced 
8; him to fail by ſeveral famous Cities without touch» 
ir- ing, yet he would not paſs by the City of Athens 

unſaluted; but landing there, after he had ſacri- 


bs ficed to the Gods, and made an Oration to the 
s: People, (1) as he was returning out of the City, 


— 


or he read at the Gates two Monolticks or ſingle Epi- 
lc grams Writ in his own Praiſc, 1256 e all 


in One within the Gate. | : 

4 (2) Thy bumbler Thoughts make thee 4 Cod the more. 
w The other without. | | ; 

n We wiſh'd and ſaw, we honour and adore. 

8 ane! FD FEW | Eid 
- Now becauſe that Pompey had ſhew'd himſelf mer- 
f ciful to ſome of that ſwarm of Thieves, rhat were 
- yet roving in Bodies about the Seas, (having upon 
þ their Supplication ordered a Seizure of their Ships 
4 and Perſons only, without any farther Proceſs or 


. Severity ;) therefore the reſt of their Comrades, in 
- hopes of Mercy too, made their Eſcape from his 
. other Commanders, and ſurrendered themſelves with 
N their Wives and Children into his Protection; ſo 
' that Pompey pardoned All that came in, and the 
ö rather becauſe by Them he might make a diſcove- 
ry of Thoſe who fled from his Juſtice, as conſci- 


(„) He did net obſerve them (2) This Compliment is ſome- 
il he was returning out of thej thing like That of Horace to Au- 
City, becauſe they were not pre · guſtus. Diis te minorem quod geris, 
pared *cill after his Entry, and du- 177peras. | 
ring his Continuance in it, | | 2 S929 
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ons that their Crimes were beyond an Act of In- 
demnity: Whereof the greateſt and chiefeſt part 
conveyed their Families and Treaſures (with whar- 
ever elſe was unfit for War). into Caſtles and ſtrong 
Forts about Mount Taurus; but They themſelves 
having well mann'd their Galleys, imbark'd for 
Coracefium in Cilicia, where they received Pompey and 
gave him Battel: Here they had a fatal Overthrow, 
and thereupon they retired to their Cities, where 
they were beſieged: At laſt, having di err. their 
Heralds to him with a Submiſſion, they delivered 
up to his Mercy Themſelves, their Towns, Iſlands, 
and ſtrong Holds, All which they had fortified with 
Bulwarks and Rampires, whereby they became im- 
pregnable, and almoſt inacceſſible. 

xg Thus was this War ended, and the whole Power 
of the Pirates at Sea diſſolved every where in the 
ſpace of three Months: Wherein, beſides a great 
number of other Veſſels, he took ninety Men af 
War with brazen Beaks; and likewiſe Priſoners 


to the number of no leſs than twenty thouſand. 


Touching the Diſpoſal of theſe Priſoners, he 
conſidered on one hand, that it would be barbarous 
to deſtroy them, becauſe he had given his Word to 
the contrary, and yet it might be no leſs dangerous 
on the other to diſperſe them, for that they might 
re-unite and make Head again, being numerous, 
poor, and warlike: Therefore well and wiſely 


_ weighing with himſelf, That Man by Nature is not 


a wild or ſavage Creature, neither was he born ſo, 
bur becomes a brute Beaſt by Practice, having 
changed his Nature by a rude and vicious Habit; 
and again, on the other fide, Thar he is civilized 


and grows gentle by a change of Place, Converſe 


and Manner of Life, as Beaſts themſelves that are 
wild by Nature become tame and tractable to their 
Feeders by Houſing and a gentler Uſage: VR 

ON» 
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In- Conſideration he determined (1) to tranſlate theſe 
art Pirates from Sea to Land, and give them a taſte of 
ar- | the true and innocent courſe of Liſe, by living in 
me Cities, and manuring the Ground: Some therefore 
ves were entertained in the ſmall and unpeopled Towns 
for || of the Cilicians, mixing and incorporating withthoſe 
ind | few Inhabitants there, who received them joyfully, 

„for they thereby obtained an Enlargement of their 
Territories. Others he planted in the City of the 
Solians, which he repaired, for it had been lately 
laid waſte and drained by Tigranes King of Armenia. : 
Thoſe that remained, and who were the moſt in il 
Number, he ſeated in Dyme, a City of Achaia, a 
Place extreamly depopulared, but of a large com- 
paſs of Ground and as rich a Soil. However, theſ 
Proceedings could not eſcape the Envy and Cenſur 
of his Enemies: but for his Practices againſt Matel- 
lus in Crete, Thoſe were diſapproved of even by the 
chiefeſt of his Friends: For Metellus, (a Relation to 
Him who had been Collegue with Pompey in Spain) | | 
was ſent Pretor into Crete, ſome time before this ill 
Province of the Seas was deſigned for Pompey: Now I 
Crete was the ſecond Fountain of Pirates next to {| 
Cilicia, there Metellus apprehended divers, and put il 
them to Death; wherefore Thoſe who were yet 1 
remaining, and beſieged, ſent their Supplications to | 
Pompey, and invited him into the Iſland as a part 
of his Province, alledging it to fall within that di- 
ſtance of the Sea limited in his Commiſſion, and fo 
within the Precincts of his Charge: Pompey receiv- 
ing the Submiſſion, diſpatched an Expreſs to Metel- ll 
lus, commanding him to leave off the War; and 


j 
[| 
[4 
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(1) Florus very juſtly commendsſ Cap. 6. It is a thing moſt certain, | 
thisſ prudent Action in Pompey: Id-| and has often been confirmed by 118 
que proſpectum ſingulari conſilio du- | Experience, that a Change of Ha- ; 
cis, qui maritimum genus & conſpec-| bitation and a new Courſe of Life, 
tu longe removit maris, & mediter- | produce a Change in the Manners, 
ranejs agris quaſi obligavit, Lib. 3. | S 
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Another likewiſe to the Cities, wherein he charged 
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them not to yield any Obedience to the Commands 
of Metellus; and ſent Lucius Octavius one of his 
Lieutenants, to command in his Stead. Octavias 
being arrived in Crete, entered the beſieged Forti- 
fications, and fighting in defence of the Pirates, 
rendered Pompey not only grievous and hateful, 
but even ridiculous too, that He ſhould lend his 
Name as a Guard to a Neſt of Thieves, that knew 
neither God nor Law, and make his Authority 
ſerve as a Sanctuary to Them, only out of pure Envy 
and Emulation to Merellus: (1) For neither was 
Achilles thought to act the part of a wiſe Man, but 
rather of a young giddy, Fool, mad after Glory, 
when by Signs he Drbid the reſt of the Græcians 
to ſtrike at Hector: | | 


Aud great Achilles, leſt ſome Greek's Advance 
Should ſnatch the Glory from his lifted Lance 
Sign'd to bis Troops to yield the Foe his Way, 
And leave untouch'd the Honours of the Day. Pope. 


But Pompey out-did even the hair-brain'd Achilles 
on this Occaſion; for he fought to defend and pre- 
ſerve the common Enemies of the World, only 
that he might deprive a Roman Prætor, after all his 


Labours, of the Honour of a Triumph. Vet for 


all This, Metellus was no ways daunted, neither 
would he give over the War againſt the Pirates, but 
ſtormed them in their ſtrovg Holds, and havin 

totally ſubdued them, he took a juſt Revenge — 


(1) Plutarch tells us here what | tirely his Own. Though this at 
Opinio the more confiderate Ro- firſt Sight ſeems au Heroick Acti- 
mans had of that Action of Achil- | on, yet it has been condemned 
les, who, wii he was in Pu- | with very goed Reaſon. The Rea- 
ſuit of Hector, made Signs t© bis | der may ſay more of This in the 
Troops not to touch him, to the | Notes on that Paſſage in the new 
end that nothing might interfere | Trarſlation of Hemer, Lib. xxii. 
to leſſen his Victory, and that the v. 269, 

Honcur of his Death might be en- 
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POMPEY. | 
their Impieties : And after having publickly diſ- 
graced Octavius, he ſent him away, loaden with 


the Scoffs and Reproaches cf all the Camp. 


Now, when it was reported in Rome, that the 
War with the Pirates was at an end, and that Pompey 
was in a dead Vacation, diverting himſelf in Viſits 
only to the Cities for want of Employment; one 
Manilius, a Tribune of the People, preferred a 
Law, whereby it was enacted, That Pompey 
ſhould have all the Forces of Lucullus, and the Pro- 
vinces under his Government, together with Bithynia, 
which was then under the Command of Glabrio; and that 
he ſhould forthwith make War upon thoſe two Kings, Mi- 
thridates and 'Vigranes, retaining ſtill the ſame naval 
Forces and the Sovereignty of the Seas as before: But 
this was nothing leſs than to conſtitute One abſo- 
lute Monarch of all the Roman Empire; for the 
Provinces which ſeemed to be exempt from his 
Commiſſion by the former Decree, ſuch as were 
Phrygia, Lycaonia, Galatia, Cappadocia, Cilicia, the 
Over Colchis, and Armenia, Theſe were all grafted 
in by this latter Law, together with all the Arm 
and Forces wherewith Lucullus had defeated Mithri- 
dates and Tigranes. Now though this were a noto- 
rious Injury to Lucullus, whereby he was robbed of 


the Glory of his Atchievements, (by having a Suc- 


ceſſor aſſigned him, rather in the Honour of his 
Triumph, than the Danger of the War; ) yer 
This was of no great Moment in the Eye of 
the Scnate, becauſe ir was Perſonal only (though 
they could not but cenſure the People of In- 
juſtice and Ingratitude to Lucullus;) but the 
ſource of all their Grievance flowed from hence, 
that the Power of Pompey ſhould by Law be eſta- 
bliſhed in a manifeſt Tyranny; and therefore they 
exhorted and encouraged one another privately to 
bend all their Forces in oppoſition to this Law, 
and not to caſt away their Liberties and Properties 
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at ſo tame a Rate: Vet for all their Reſolutions, 
when the Day came wherein it was to paſs into a 


| Decree, their Hearts failed them for fear of the 


People, and all the reſt were ſilent except Catulus, 
who boldly inveigh'd againſt the Law, and charg- 
ed the People home, bur all in vain; for when he 


* Found that he had not brought over one Man a- 


mong the People, he turned and directed his'Speech 
to the Senate in great Paſſion, often crying out and 
bidding them to (1) /eek out ſome Mountain as their 
Forefathers had done, and fly to the Rocks where they 
might preſerve their Liberty. Bur all his Rhetorick 
was ineffectual, for the Law paſſed into a Decree, 
as it is ſaid, by the Suffrages of all rhe Tribes. 
And now was Pompey even in his Abſence made 
Lord of almoſt all that Power, that Sylla made 
himſelf Maſter of by Conqueſt, when by force of 
Arms and War he had brought even Rome it ſelf 
under his Dominion. When Pompey had Advice 
by Letters of the Decree, it is ſaid, that in the 


preſence of his Friends, who came to rejoce, and 
congratulate him, he ſeemed extreamly diſpleaſed, 


frowning and ſmiting his Thigh; and at laſt, as 
one over-laden already, and weary of Government, 
he broke out in great Paſſion, Good Gods! M hat 
an endleſs Train of War is here? How much better 


might my Lot have fallen among the inglorious Croud, 


unknown or unregarded If there ſhall be no end of 
this Warfare but with That of my Life! If my Fate 
be ſuch that I muſs always deſpair of thoſe happier Mo- 
ments, wherein I migbt ſtem this Tide of Envy, and 
live at Peace in a Country Retirement, and the Enjoy- 
ments of a beloved Wife! But All this was looked 
upon as Ironical, neither indeed could the belt of 
his Friends endure ſuch groſs Hypocriſie, well 
knowing that He, whoſe Ambition was ſer on 


(1) This alludes to what the ſ tired with their Arms to the holy 
Romans did four hundred twenty | Mount, rather than be forced to 
ſeven Years before, when they re- | the Wars againſt their Wills. 


fire 


POMPEY. | 
fire by his Malice, (having his Enmity with La- 
cullus, as a Firebrand to kindle that eager Deſire of 
Glory and Empire that was implanted in his Na- 
ture) could not but embrace this new Province 
with Joy and Triumph; as appeared not long after 
by his Actions, which did clearly unmask him. 
For in the firſt place, he ſent out his Edits or 
Proclamations: into all Quarters, commanding all 
Soldiers to reſort to his Colours; then he ſum- 
moned in all the Tributary Kings and Princes that 
were Subjects within the Precincts of his Charge; 
and in ſnort, as ſoon as he had entered upon his Pro- 
vince, he left nothing unaltered that had been done 
and eſtabliſned by Lucullus; to Some he remitted their 
Amercements and Penalties, and deprived Others of 
their Rewards: And after this manner did he act 
in all things, with this Deſign chiefly, that the 
Admirers of Lucullus might know how that all his 
Power and Authority was now at an end, and He 
no longer Lord of the Province. But Lucullus began 
to arraign theſe Proceedings, and expoſtulate the 
Caſe by Friends, whereupon it was thought fitting, 
and agreed, that there ſhould be a Meeting be- 
twixt them, and accordingly they met in the Coun- 
try of Calatia. Now in that they were great and 
proſperous Genarals both in Conduct and Action, 
they came in State, attended with their Vergers 
and Officers, bearing their Rods before them all 
wreathed about with Branches of Laurel: Lucul- 
lus came through a Country full of green and ſnady 


Groves, but Pempey's March was through large 


barren Plains both chill and naked; therefore the 
Vergers of Lucullus, perceiving that Pompey's Lau- 
rels were withered and dry, helped him to ſome of 
their Own, whereby they adorned and crowned his 
Rods with freſh Laurels: This was thought ſome- 
what ominous, and looked as if Pompey came to 


take away the Reward and Honour of ZLucullus's 
4 Victorics. 
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Victories. Lucullus indeed had the Priority in the 
courſe of his Conſulſhip, and of his Age too; but 
the Dignity of Pompey was the greater, in that he 
had the Honour of two Triumphs. Their firſt Ad- 
dreſſes in this Interview were made with great 
Ceremony and Complaiſance, magnifying each o- 


ther's Actions, and congratulating their Succeſe! 


But when they came to the Matter of their Con- 
ference or Treaty, there they obſerved neither De- 
cency nor Moderation, but fell to downright railing 
at each other, Pompey upbraiding Lucullus of Ava- 
rice, and Lucullus retorting Ambition upon Pom- 
pe), ſo that their Friends could hardly part them. 
Now Lucullus had made a Diſtribution of all the 
Lands in Galatia within his Conqueſt, and gave 
other Largeſſes to whom he pleaſed: But Pompey 
encamping not far diſtant from him, ſent out his 
Prohibitions, whereby he forbid that any Man 
ſhould yield Obedience to Lucullus; he likewiſe in- 
veigled away all his Soldiers, except only ſixteen 
hundred, which he found were likely to be as unſer- 
viceable to him, as they were ill- affected to Lucul- 
las, being proud and mutinous. Pompey moreover 
openly decryed his Conduct, and leſſened his Ex- 
ploits, detracting from the Glory of his Actions, 
and declaring that the Battels of Lucullus were but 
imaginary, ſuch as are repreſented in Landskips, 
or at beſt upon the Stage, with Kings perſonated 
in Tragedies and Farces, where there was no more 
Danger than in painted Fire, whereas the real 
part or brunt of the War againſt a true and well- 


inſtructed Army was referved to Him, for that 


Mithridates began now to be in earneſt, and had 
betaken himſelf to his Shields, Swords, and Hor- 
ſes: Lucullus on the other fide to be even with him 
in Spite, replied, That Pompey came to fight with 
the Image and Shadow of War, it being his uſual 
Practice, like a lazy Bird of Prey, to quarry upon 
Carkaſſes 


POMPEY, 

Carkaſſes already ſlain, and tear in pieces the reliques 
of a Var; for thus did he entitle and attribute to him«. 
ſelf the Conqueſis of Sertorius, Lepidus, and Sparta- 
cus; whereas This was the Glory of Craſſus, That of 
Catulus, and the Firſt was to be aſcribed to the Proweſs 
of Metellus: And therefore it was no great wonder, 
that the Glory of the Pontick and Armenian War 
ſhould be uſurped by a Man, who by ſuch ſubtil Arti- 
fices could inſinuate and work bimſelf into the Honour 
of a Triumph for diſperſing a few runagate Slaves. 

After This Lacullus departed for Rome, and Pom- 
pey having placed his whole Navy as a Guard upon 
all thoſe Seas betwixt the Province of Phenicia, 
and the Bo/phorus, Himſelf marched againſt Mithri- 
dates, who though he had ſtill an Army left of 
thirty thouſand Foot, and two thouſand Horſe, yet 
he durſt not venture a Battel; but lay ſecurely en- 
camped upon a ſtrong Mountain fortified with 
Trenches and Rampires almoſt impregnable, which 
however he forſook upon Pompey's Approach, as a 
Place deſtitute of Water. Now no ſooner was he 
decamped, but Pompey in the firſt place made 
himſelf Maſter of that Mountain, (1) and obſer- 
ving well the nature and thriving of the Plants 
there, together with certain Chaps or Chinks 
which he found in ſeveral Places, conjectured that 
ſuch a Plot could not be without Springs, and 
therefore he ordered them to fink Wells in every 


(i) For beſides that there are | by degrees through the Drought 


ſome Plants which never grow 
but in Places where there is Wa- 
ter, the Freſhneſs and Verdute of 
Trees in general, is a ſure ſign of 
the Moiſtneſs of the Soil; and 
thoſe Chinks or Crevices are al- 
ways occaſioned by Moiſture, 
which firſt raiſeth the Earth, and 
then dilutes it, ſo that when it is 
thus raiſed and diluted, it ſinks 


Vol. Y. 


of the exterior Parts or Covering, 
But Pompey, without being at the 
Pains of making theſe Obſeryati- 
ons Himſelf, might have read in 
Hiſtory, or heud related whar 
happened to Paulus Æmilius, four- 
ſcore Years before, when He was 
Commander in Chief againſt Per- 
ſens, Vol. III. p. 87. 
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corner z whereby there was great plenty of Water 
throughout all the Camp in a little time; inſomuch 
that he admired how it was poſſible for Mithrida- 
zes to be ignorant of This, during all that time of 
his Encampment there. After This Pompey purſued 
him to his next Camp, and there drawing a Line 
round about him, encamped Himſelf, and worked 
up his Trenches with Baſtions and Rampires, where- 
by he walled up Mithridates within his own Camp. 
But he having endured a Siege of forty five Days, 
made his Eſcape privily, and fled away with the 
choice of his Army, having firſt diſpatched all the 
ſick and unſerviceable Perſons in his Camp. Pom- 
pey followed him cloſe, and overtook him near the 
Banks of the Euphrates, where he fate down and 
encamped cloſe by him; but fearing left he ſhould 
paſs over the River and give him the Slip there 
too, he drew up his Army in Battalia againſt him 
at Midnight: Now, it is ſaid that at that very 
time Mithridates ſaw a Viſion in his Dream, that 
did prognofticate and foreſhew what ſhould come 
to paſs; for he ſeemed to be under Sail in the Pontick 
Sea with a proſperous Gale, and juſt in view of the 
Boſphorus, diſcour/ing pleaſantly with the Ship's 
Company, as one over-joyed for his paſt Danger, and 
ſafe in Harbour; when Io! of a ſudden he found him- 
ſelf deſerted of all, and floating upon a little broken 
Plank of the Ship, at the mercy of the Sea and Wind. 
Whilſt he was thus labouring under theſe Paſ- 
ſions and Phantaſms, ſome of his Friends came to 
his Tent, and awaked him with the dreadful News 
of Pompey's Approach, telling him that he was ſo 
near at hand, that now they muſt Fight for the 
Camp it ſelf: Whereupon the Commanders drew 
up all his Forces in Battel-array. Pompey per- 
ceiving how ready they were and prepared for De- 
tence, began to doubt with himſelf, and was 
unwilling to put it to the hazard of an Engage- 

ment 
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ment in the dark, judging it more conſiſtent with 
Policy to encompaſs them only at preſent, leſt they 
ſhould fly, and give them Battel the next day, becauſe 
His Men were far the better Soldiers: Bur his an- 
cient Commanders were of another Opinion, and 
by Entreatics and Remonftrances wrought upon 
him, and obtained that they might charge them 
immediately. Neither was the Night fo very dark, 
bur that it gave Light enough to diſtinguiſh the 
Objects, and diſcern one thing from another, But 
This rather deluded and put a blind upon the King's 
Army, for the Romans coming up with the Moon 
on their Backs, (ſhe being very low, and juſt 
upon fetting) caſt the Shadows a long way before 
the Bodies, and reached even almoſt to the Ene- 
my: This dazled their Eyes fo, that (not exactly 
diſcerning the Diſtance, but imagining them to be 
near at Hand) they threw their Darts at the Sha- 
dows, without the leaſt Execution upon any one of 
the Enemy: The Romans therefore perceiving This, 
ran in upon them with a great Shout; but the bar- 


barous People all in Amaze, being unable to endure 


the Charge, were fearfully routed, and put to 
flight with a great Slaughter, inſomuch that above 
ten thouſand were ſlain upon the Spot, and the Camp 
taken: As for Mithridates Himſelf, He at the begin- 
ning of the Onſet with a Body of eight hundred 
Horſe charged through all the Roman Army and made 
his Eſcape; but this Party ſoon forſook him, and 
diſperſed, Some one way, Some another, ſo that 
he was left with no more than three Perſons in his 
Retinue; among whom was his Concubine or Mi- 
ſtreſs, Hypficratia, a Girl always of a manly and 
daring Spirit, (and therefore the King called her 
Hypficrates :) She being attired and mounted like 
a Perſian Cavalier, accompanied the King in 
all his Flight, never weary even in the longeſt 
Journey, nor ever failing to attend him in Perſon, 
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and look after his Horſe into the Bargain, till they 


came to a (1) Palace or Caſtle called Inora, where 
the King had lodged his Treaſure, and other 
Things of the greateſt Value. Here Mithridates 
diſtributed the richeſt of his Apparel among Thoſe 
who reſorted to him in their Flight; and to every 


one of his chiefeſt Friends he gave a deadly Poi- 


ſon, that they might not fall into the Hands of 
the Enemy againſt their Wills: From thence he 
purſued his Route, in order to join Tigranes in Ar- 
menia; where That Prince was ſo far from receivin 
him, that he cauſed a Proclamation to be iſſue 
againſt him, and ſet a hundred Talents upon his 
Head. Whereupon he paſſed the Head of the Eu- 
phrates, and directed his Flight through the Coun- 
try of Colchis. | . 

In the mean time Pompey advanced into Arme- 
nia, upon the Invitation of young Tigranes, who 
had deſerted his Father, and was come as far as the 
Araxes to give Pompey the Meeting. This River 
riſeth near the Head of the Euphrates, but bending 
its Courſe towards the Eaſt of it, at laſt falls into 
the Caſpian Sea. Theſe two Princes being joined, 
marched together through the Country, taking in 
all the Cities by the way, and obliging them to 
Homage and Fealty : But Tigranes the Father having 
been harraſſed lately in a tedious War by Lucullus, 
and withal underſtanding that Pompey was generous 
in his Nature, and of a gentle Diſpoſition, received 
Roman Garriſons into his chief Cities and Places 


of Strength, and taking along with him divers of 


(1) Between the Great and Leſ- I of them, ſuch as Hydara, Baſgoe da- 
fer Armenia. Strabo, Lib. xii. faith ria, and Sinoria, which he placeth 
that Mithridates was fo careful to | on the Frontiers of the greater 
ſecure thoſe Parts, that he eauſed | Armenia. It is not therefore with- 
ſeventy five Caſtles or Fortreſſes to | out good Reaſon that Lubin thinks 
be built thereabouts, wherein he | that inſtead of Iuora, it ought to 
depoſited all his Treaſures, and | be read Sinoria. 
gives us the Names of the chief | 


his 


POMPEY. 


his Friends and Relations, went in Perſon to ſur- 
render himſelf into the Hands of Pompey. He came 
as far as the Trenches on Horſeback, but there he 
was met by two of Pompey's Vergers, who com- 
manded him to alight and walk on Foot, for that 
no Man ever was ſeen on Horſeback within a Ro- 
man Camp: Tigranes ſubmitted to This immediately, 
and not only to, but plucking off his Sword, de- 
livered up That too; and laſt of all, as ſoon as he 
appeared before Pompey, he pulled off his Turbant 
or Royal Diadem, and attempted to bave laid it at his 
Feet; nay, what is worſe than all the reſt, even He 
himſelf had fallen proſtrate as an humble Supplicant 
at his Knees, to the Reproach of Majeſty, had not 
Pompey himſelf prevented it, by taking and placing 
him next upon his right Hand, and the Son upon 


his left: There Pompey took occaſion to tell him, 


That as to his Laſſes, they were chargeable upon Lu- 
cullus, for that by Him he had been diſpoſſeſſed of Sy- 
ria, Phoenicia, Cilicia, Galatia, and Sophene; but 
All that he had preſerved till that time he ſhould peace- 
ably enjoy, paying the Sum of fix thouſand Talents as 
a Fine or Penalty for the Injuries done by him to the 
Romans, and that his Son ould enjoy the Kingdom of 
Sophene. Tigranes himſelf. was well pleaſed with theſe 
Conditions of Peace, and therefore when the R. 
mans in a general Shout ſaluted him King, he ſeem- 
ed to be overjoyed, and promiſed to every com- 
mon Soldier half a Mina of Silver, every Centu- 
rion or Captain ten Minas, and to every Colonel 


or Commander of a thouſand, a Talent: Bur the 


Son was highly diſpleaſed, inſomuch that when he 


was invited to Supper, he replied, That he did not 


ſtand in need of Pompey for that ſort of Honour, and 
that he would find out ſome other Roman, who knew how 
#0 value him as he ought. Pompey was nettled at this 


Anſwer, whereupon he ordered him to be clapped up 


cloſe Priſoner, and reſerved him for the Triumph. 
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marched together through the Country, taking in 
all the Cities by the way, and obliging them to 


- and withal underſtanding that Pompey was generous 


| Roman Garriſons into his chief Cities and Places 


and look after his Horſe into the Bargain; till they 


came to a (1) Palace or Caſtle. called Inora, where hi 
the King had lodged his Treaſure, and other re. 
Things of the greateſt Value. Here Mithridates © ® 
diſtributed the richeſt of his Apparel among Thoſe * 
who reſorted to him in their Flight; and to every MW 
one of his chiefeſt Friends he gave a deadly Poi- no 
ſon, that they might not fall into the Hands of * 


the Enemy againſt their Wills: From thence he an 
' purſued his Route, in order to join Tigranes in Ar. 


menia; where That Prince was ſo far from receivin 
him, that he cauſed a Proclamation to be iſ! 

againſt him, and ſet a hundred Talents upon his 
Head. Whereupon he paſſed the Head of the Ei- 
phrates, and directed his Flight through the Coun- 
try of Colchis. Ss | 
In the mean time Pompey advanced into Arm. 
nia, upon the Invitation of young Tigranes, who 
had deſerted his Father, and was come as far as the 
Araxes to give Pompey the Meeting. This River 
riſeth near the Head of the Euphrates, but bending 
its Courſe towards the Eaſt of it, at laſt falls into 
the Caſpian Sea. Theſe two Princes being joined, 


[4 


Homage and Fealty : But Tigranes the Father having 
been harraſſed lately in a tedious War by Lucullus, 


in his Nature, and of a gentle Diſpoſition, received 


of Strength, and taking along with him diyers of 


\ 

(1) Between the Great and Leſ- I of them, ſuch as Hydara, Baſgoeds- So 
ſer Armenia, Strabo, Lib. xii. faith | rixa, and Sinoria, which he placeth w. 
that Mithridates was fo careful to | on the Frontiers of the greater 
ſecure thoſe Parts, that he eauſed | Armenia. It is not therefore with- ſra 
ſeventy five Caſtles or Fortreſſes to | out good Reaſon that Lubin thinks th, 
be built thereabouts, wherein he | that inſtead of nora, it ought to t0 
depoſited all his Treafures, and | be read Simoria, At 
gives us the Names of the chief 1 ch 
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his Friends and Relations, went in Perſon to ſur- 
render himſelf into the Hands of Pompey. He came 
as far as the Trenches on Horſeback, but there he 
was met by two of Pompey's Vergers, who com- 
manded him to alight and walk on Foot, for that 
no Man ever was ſeen on Horſeback within a Ro- 

man Camp: Tigranes ſubmitted to This immediately, 
and not only ſo, but plucking off his Sword, de- 
livered up That too; and laſt of all, as ſoon as he 


appeared before Pompey, he pulled off his Turbant 


or Royal Diadem, and attempted to bave laid it at his 
Feet; nay, what is worſe than all the reſt, even He 
himſelf had fallen proſtrate as an humble Supplicant 
at his Knees, to the Reproach of Majeſty, had not 
Pompey himſelf prevented it, 1 taking and placing 
him next upon his right Hand, and the Son upon 
his left: There Pompey took occaſion to tell him, 
That as to his Lofſes, they were chargeable upon Lu- 
cullus, for that by Him he had been diſpoſſeſſed of Sy- 
ria, Phcoenicia, Cilieia, Galatia, and Sophene; but 
All that he bad preſerved till that time he ſhould peace- 
ably enjoy, paying the Sum of fix thouſand Talents as 
a Fine or Penalty for the Injuries done by him to the 
Romans, and that his Son Rows enjoy the Kingdom of 
Sophene. Tigranes himſelf.was well pleaſed with theſe 
Conditions of Peace, and therefore when the Ro+ 
nans in a general Shout ſaluted him King, he ſeem - 
ed to be overjoyed, and promiſed to every com- 
mon Soldier half a Mina of Silver, every Centu- 
rion or-Captain ten Minas, and to every Colonel 
or Commander of a thouſand, a Talent: Bur the 
Son was highly diſpleaſed, inſomuch that when he 
was invited to Supper, he replied, That he did not 
ſtand in need of Pompey for'that ſort of Honour, and 
that he would find out ſome other Roman, who knew how 
70 value him as he ought. Pampey was nettled at this 
Anſwer, whereupon he ordered him to be clapped up 
Cloſe Priſoner, and reſerved him for the 'Triumph. 
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through ſeveral Nations inhabiting about Mount 
. Caucaſus Of theſe Nations the Albanians and Ibe- 


had ſtollen upon the Roman Army whilſt they were 


* River (1) Cyraus, which riſing among the Moun- 
in its Courſe from Armenia, diſchargeth it ſelf by 


ian Sea; although Others are of Opinion, (2) 


- 
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Not long after This, Phraates King of Partbia 
ſent to Pompey, and demanded by his Ambaſſadors 
to have the young Tigranes, who was his Son-in- 
Law, releaſed to Him, and that the River Ezpbrates 
ſhould be the Term and Bound of his Conqueſts. 
To theſe Pompey rephed, That for Tigranes, be be- 
longed more to his own Father, than his Father-in. 
Law; and as for his Conqueſts, he would give them 
ſuch Bounds as were agreeable to Reaſon and Fuſtice. 

So Pompey leaving Armenia in the Cuſtody of 
Afranius, went Himſelf in Chace of Mithridates; 
whereby he was forced of Neceſſity to march 


Fians were Two of the chiefeſt: The Uberians 
ſtretch our as far as the Mo/chian Mountains, and 
to the Realm of Pontus; the Albanians lie more 
Eaſtwardly, towards the Caſpian Sea. 'Theſe bar- 
barous People, the Albanians, at firſt permitted 
Pompey upon his Entreaty to paſs through the 
Country; but when they found that the Winter 


quartered in their Country, and withal that they 
were buſily exerciſed in celebrating the Feſtivals of 
Saturn, they muſtered up an Army of no leſs than 
forty thouſand fighting Men, with a Reſolution to 
ſet upon them. For this Purpoſe they paſſed the 


tains of Iberia, and receiving the River Araxes 


twelve diſtinct Mouths or Channels into the Ca/- 


(1) The River which 1 (2) This is Strabo's Opinion, 
calls Cyrnus, is named Cyrus by | who deſcribes the different Mouths 
Strabo and Plizy, whoſe Authori- | of thoſe two Rivers; and in This 
ty ought to be followed, as it is likewiſe he is followed by our 
by all modern Travellers and Geo- modern Geographers. 

graphers. „„ d++ 24 +; 2 


that 
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that the Araxes does not fall into it, but that they 
flow very near one another, and ſo diſcharge them- 
ſelves as Neighbours into the ſame Sea. It was 
in the power of Pompey to have obſtructed their 
Paſſage over the River, but he permitted it with- 
out Oppoſition, and as ſoon as they were got over he 
attacked and routed them, and flew a great Num- 
ber of them on the Spor. Upon This their King 
ſent Ambaſſadors with his Submiſſion, wherefore 
Pompey upon his Supplication pardoned the Of- 
fence, and having entered intoa League with him, 
he marched directly againſt the Berians, a Nation 
no leſs in Number than the Other, but much more 
warlike, and withal under a ſolemn Reſolution 
both of aſſiſting Mithridates, and oppoſing Pompey 
to the utmoſt. Theſe /berians were in no wiſe ſub 
ject to the Medes or Perſians, and they happened like- 
wiſe to eſcape the Dominion of the Macedonians, 
becauſe Alexander was obliged to quicken his March 
through Hyrcania ; but Theſe alſo Pompey ſubdued 
in a deciſive Battel, wherein there were: ſlain 
nine thouſand: upon the Spot, and more than ten 
thouſand taken Priſoners. From thence he went 


into the Country of Colchis, ' where Servilius met 


him at the Mouth of the River Phaſit, having his 
Fleet (with which he guarded the Pontick Sea) 


riding at Anchor there. Now this Purſuit of Mi- 
thridates ſeemed to carry great Difficulties in it, for 


that he had concealed himſelf among rhe Nations 
that inhabit about the Bo/phorus and the Lake of 
Meæotis; and beſides, News was brought to Pom- 
pry that the Albanians had revolted: This made 
him divert his Courſe, and bend his Forces againſt 
Them with Reſolutions full of Wrath and Re- 
venge, inſomuch that he paſſed back again over 
the Cyrnus with great Difficulty and Danger, 


for that the barbarous People had fortified it a 


great way down the Banks with Rampires and 
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Paliſadoes: After This, having a tedious long March 
to. make through a thirſty and rough Country, he 
ordered ten thouſand Casks to be filled with Wa- 
ter, and ſo advanced towards the Enemy; whom 
he found drawn up in order of Battel near (1) the 
River 4bas, (2) to the Number of fixty thouſand 
Horſe, and twelve thouſand Foot, ill armed gene- 
rally, and many of them covered only with the 
Skins of wild Beaſts: Their General was Coſis the 
King's Brother, who as ſoon as the Battel was be- 
gun, fingled out Pompey, and ruſhing in upon him, 
darted his Javelin into the Joints of his Breaſt- 
plate; which Pompey received, and in return 
ſtruck him through the Body with his Lance, and 
flew him. Ir is' reported, That in this Fight 
were ſeveral Amazons who ſerved as Auxiliaries to 
theſe Barbarians, and that they came down' from 


thoſe Mountains that run 
modon; for that after the 


were taking the Spoil and Plunder of the Field, 
they met with ſeveral Targets and Buskins of the 


4 


along by the River Ther- 
Battel, when the Romans 


Amazons, but there was not the Body of a Wo- 
man to be ſeen among all the Dead; They inha- te: 
bit thoſe Parts of Mount Caucaſus that look to- tb 
wards the Hyrcanian Sea, (not bordering upon the al 
Albanians, (3) for that the Territories of the Gele 


(1) This River rolls down from 
the Mountains of Albania, and 
falls. into the Caſpian Sea. It is 
| Called Albanus by Ptolemy, and is 

ſo diftinguiſhed in our Maps. 

(2) Strabo ſpeaking of theſe 
People of Albania, ſaith, that they 
could raiſe more Forces than the 
Iberians; for they could ſend into 
the Field no leſs than fixty thou- 
ſand Foot, and twelve thouſand 
Horſe; but at the ſame time he 
* us to underſtand that thoſe 
& V . 


1 Troops were ill diſciplined. They 


made uſe of Darts and Arrows, 
and were armed with Cuiraſſes, 
and Bucklers, and Caſques mace 
of the Skins of Wild Reafts. 

(3) Plutarch has taken This from 
Theophanes of Metylene, who at- 
tended Pompey in this Expedition, 
and drew up a Relation of it. In 
this Relation he faith, the Ama- 
ons were ſeparated from the A. 


banians by the Gete-and the Leger, 
Nations of Scythia. Strab. Lib. vi. 
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and he Leges lie betwi 4 * And with theſe 
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People do they yearly, two Months only, ac- 
company and cohabir, Bed and Board, near the 
River Thermodon; after that they retire to their 
own Habitations, and live alone all the reſt of 


the Year, After this Ne Pompey wa 


determined (1) to have. marched with his Forces 
into Hyrcania, and ſo to have proceeded as far as 
to the Caſpian Sea, but was forced to retreat 


after three Days March, by reaſon (2) of the ve» 


nomous Serpents that were infinitely numerous in 
thoſe Countries; and ſo he fell into Armenia the 
Leſs: Whilſt he remained there, he gave Audience 
to Ambaſſadors from the Kings of the Medes 
and (3) Elimæans, and diſmiſſed them with Let- 
ters of Friendſhip, and Reſpect to their Maſters; 
but for the King of Parthia, who made Incurſi- 
ons upon Gordyene, and deſpoiled the Subjects of 
Tigranes, he ſent an Army againſt him under the 
Command of Afranius, who put him to the Rout, 
and followed him in Chace as far as Arbelitss. | 

Among all the Concubines of King Mzibrida- 
tes, that were brought before Pompey, he had not 
the carnal Knowledge of any one, but ſent them 
all away to their Parents and Relations, for that 


(i) But if his Intentions were to] Province in 4ſjria bordering up- 
have, proceeded on to the Caſpian | on the Medes. Strabo makes 
Sea, he had no Buſineſs in Hyrca- mention of three Provinces be- 
nia, for when be was in Albania | longing to the Elymeans, Gabiana, 
he was very near it. There is] Maſſabitica, and Corbiana. He 
ſomething defeRive in this Paſſage.| ſaith the low Country produced 
Plutarchſhou'd have ſaid that Pow | only Husbandmen, but that the 
pey was determined to march into | Highlands abounded in brave Sol- 
Hyrcania, and have proceeded from | diers, for the moſt part Archers, 
thence to the other End of that | and fo numerous that the King 
Sea. al | preſuming upon his Strength re- 

(2) Strabo ſaith the Country 
abounds with venomous Beaſts,| Parthia, and ſcorned to follow the 
Whoſe Bite is mortal, and like-| Example of his Neighbours. Strab. 
wiſe with Scorpions. 7 lib, xvi, | : 
(3) The Elymeans inhabited aa 
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fuſed to ſubmit to the King of 
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moſt of them were either the Daughters or Wives 
of his Generals, or principal Officers in his Court: 


the greateſt Power and Influence over him, and 


to whom he had committed the Cuſtody of that 
Fortreſs where he had lodged the beſt part of hit 


the King had beſtowed on him the Houſe and 
* Furniture of a rich Nobleman lately deceaſed, 


Earneſts of greater Riches and Poſſeſſions that 
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excepting only Stratonice, who of all the reſt had 


Treaſure. She, they ſay, was the Daughter 
of a certain Muſician, a Man in Years, and of 
indifferent Circumftances. As ſhe happen'd one 
Night to ſing at a Banquet in Mithridates's Pre- 
ſence, he was ſo ſmitten on a ſudden” with her, 
that he immediately took her to his Bed, to the 
25 Mortificat ion of the Father, who had loſt 


is Daughter, without ſo much as a kind Word 
or Look from his Prince, in Return. But when 
he roſe in the Morning, and ſaw the Table 
within richly covered with Plate of Gold and 
Silver, a great Retinue of Servants, Eunuchs and 
Pages attending him with rich Garments, and 
withal (1) a Horſe ſtanding before the Door rich- 
ly capariſoned, in all things as it was uſual with 
the King's Favourites, he looked upon it All as 
a piece of Pageantry, and thinking himſelf mocked 
and abufed in it, attempted to have ſlipt out of 
Doors and run away; but the Servants laying 
hold upon him, informed him really that 


and that Theſe were but the firſt Fruits or ſmall 


were to come. When with much Difficulty 
they had perſuaded him to believe all This, he 
put on the purple Robes, and mounting his Horſe, 
he rode through the City, crying out, All This is 


(1) It was a Cuſtom with thoſe (of their own Stable in royal Fur- 
Oriental Princes to preſent their |niture, Thus Ahaſuerus bonour- 
Friends, and Such as they had a|ed Mordecai, Eſth. vi. 8, &c. 
mind co honour, with a Horſe out ; 40 

| Mine; 
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Mine; All This is Mine And to Thoſe that laugh'd 


at him, he ſaid, There was no ſuch wonder in This, 
but rather that he did not throw Stones at all be 
met, he was ſo tranſported with Foy, (1) Such 
was the Parentage and Blood of Szratonice. Now 
ſhe deliver'd up this Caſtle into the Hands of 
Pompey, and offer'd him many Preſents of grear 
Value, whereof he received only ſuch as he 
thought might ſerve to adorn the Temples of the 
Gods, and add to the Splendor of his Triumph; 
the reſt he left to Stratonice's Diſpoſal, bidding 
her to pleaſe her ſelf in the Enjoyment of them. 
And in this manner did he deal with the Preſents 
ſent from the King of Heria, who preſented him 
with a Bedſtead, Table, and a Chair of State, all 
of beaten Gold, deſiring him to accept of them; 
bur he delivered them all into che Cuſtody of the 
publick Treaſurers, for the Uſe of rhe Com- 
monwealth. | IR 

In another Caſtle call'd Coenon, or Neu- Fort, 
Pompey ſeized upon ſeveral ſecret Writings of Mi- 
thridates, which he peruſed with no ſmall delighr, 
in that they diſcovered in a great meaſure the 
King's Nature and Inclination; for there were 
Memoirs whereby it appeared, (2) That beſides divers 
Others, he made away with his own Son Ariaratbes 
by Poiſon, as alſo Alcæus the Sardian, for that he 
had gotten the better of him in an Horſe- race: 
There were likewiſe ſeveral Judgments upon the 
Interpretations of Dreams, Some of his own Viſi- 


(1) Plutarch in this grave and 


magnificent Expreſſion, 7«vT1s /Z 
£4 \ — = *% - ce 
W Y Vera, Y apart n 
CexTovixn, uſes the very Terms 
in Homer, when he makes his 
Heroes ſay, 


T , oo 4 oy 
e TW Yyelevc Te Ky alpaar 
70 tuyopa ava; 
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which is very droll when app'ied 
to ſo infamous a Strumpet as Stra- 
tonice, whoſe Father was ſuch a 
Scoundrel. | 
(2)It wasthe Cuſtom among thoſe 
Princes to keep an exact Regiſter 
of whatever was tranſacted in the 
Court, Of This we have Inſtan- 


ces in the Book of Eſher. 


ons, 
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| ons, and Some of his Miſtreſſes; and beſides Theſe, 
there was a pleaſant Intercourſe of wanton Love- 
Letters between Him and his Concubine Monima. 8 
ow Theophanes tells us, thar there was found ] 
tkewiſc a ſharp Oration of Rutilius, where. to t 
in he attempted to exaſperate him even to the WF to 
Slaughter of all the Romans in Aſia: (1) Tho' moſt $5 
Men juſtly conjecture This to be a malicious De. 929 
vyice of Theophanes, who hated Rutilius, a. Man in 0 
nothing like himſelf; or perhaps it might be to Oc 
gratific Pompey, whoſe Father is deſcribed by Ru- ir 
#ilius in his Hiſtory, to be the vileſt Man alive. FP 
From thence Pompey came to the City of Ani. vv 
ſus, where his Ambition led him to ſuch odiou 
Acts, as He himſelf had heretofore condemned in oh 
Others: For whereas he had often and-ſharply te: es 
proached Lucullus, in that, while the Enemy was f 


I in being, he had taken upon him to eſtabliſh 3 
aws, and diſtribute Rewards and Honours, us ge 
Conquerors uſe to do only when the War wu co 
brought to an End, yet now. was He hinſcll tu 
(whilſt Mithridates was Paramount in the Realm 4 
of Boſphorus at the Head of a puiſſant Army) 5 
as if all were ended, juſt doing the ſame thing, ly 
regulating the Provinces, and diſtributing Re- B 
wards: Many great Commanders and Princes ha- D 
ving flock'd to him, together with no leſs than 1 

twelve barbarous Kings; inſomuch as to gratifie 
| N h 
(e) This is Publius Rutilius R- vice to Appian. He was baniſhed u 
us, who had been Conſul in the] into Aſia, and when Hlla recalled \ 

_ Year of Rome 649. Cicero gives him he would not return; upon 
him this great Character, neque in] which Seneca ſaith very well, « i 
wrbe alter fanftior, vel integrior.| quiore animo paſſus eff ſe Patris i 
For this Reaſon Plutarch ſaith that | eripi, quam ſibi exilium. It is 


Theophanes hated him, becauſe he | more than likely that a Man of 
was in nothing like Him. Rs: |his Probity wrote nothing relating 
tilius was a good Hiſtorian, and |to Strabo, Pompey's Father, but | 


wrote the Hiſtory of the Romans | what was exaRtly true, 
1n Greek, which was of great Ser- | | 


* 


theſe 


theſe other Kings, when he wrote to the King 
of Parthia, he would not condeſcend (as others 
uſed to do) in the Superſcription of his Letter, 
to give him his Title of King of Nings. 
Moreover he had a great Deſire and Emulation 
to take in Syria, and to march through Arabia, 
to the Red-Sea, that he might extend his Con- 
queſt every way to the great Ocean, that encom- 
paſſeth the whole Earth: For in Africa he was 
the firſt Roman that advanced his Victories to the 
Ocean. In Spain he had enlarged the Roman Em- 
pire, extending its Bounds to the Atlantict Sea: 
And in his late Purſuit of the Albanians, he 
wanted but little of reaching the Hyrcanian Sea: 
W herefore he raiſed his Camp, deſigning to bring 
the Red-Sea within the Circuit of his Expedition, 
eſpecially for that he ſaw how difficult it was to 
hunt after Mithridates with an Army, and that he 
proved mare troubleſome to the Romans when he 
fled from them, than when he ſtood, and en- 
counter'd with them. Therefore upon his Depar- 
ture, he ſaid, he left Mithridates a ſharper Ene- 
my behind bim than bimſelf, meaning Famine; for 
which purpoſe he appointed a Guard of Ships to 
lye in wait for the Merchants that failed to the 
Boſphorus, having prohibited All upon pain of 
Death to carry Proviſions or Merchandizes 
thither. a | 
Then he ſet forward with the greateſt part of 
his Army, and in his March he caſually happened 
upon feveral dead Bodies of the Romans uninterred, 
which were of thoſe Soldiers who had been unfor- 
tunately ſlain under the Conduct of Triarivs in 
an Engagement with Mithridates; Theſe he bu- 
ry'd wich grip Splendor and Magnificence, the 


Neglect whertof, it is thought, cauſed the firſt Ha- 


tred in the Army againſt Lucullus, and alienated 
the Affections of the Soldiers from him. Pompey 


having 
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having now by his Forces under the Com- 
mand of Afranius ſubdued the Arabians that in- 
habit about the Mountain Amanus, fell Himſelf in- 
to Syria, and finding it deſtitute of any natural and 
lawful Prince, reduced it into the Form of a Pro- 
vince, as an Inheritance of the People of Rome. 
He (1) conquer'd Judæa, and altered the Form 
of Government there, having taken King Ariſto- 
zulus Captive: Some Cities he built anew, and 
Others he ſet at liberty, chaſtiſing thoſe Tyrantz 
that had brought them into Bondage, The great- 
eſt time he ſpent there, was in che Adminiſtra- 
tion of Juſtice, deciding the Controverſies of 
Kings and States; and where he Himſelf could 
not be preſent in Perſon, he gave Commiſſion to 
his Friends, and ſent Them. Thus when there 
aroſe a Difference betwixt the Armenians and Par. 
thians touching the Title of a Country to which 
they Both laid Claim, and the Judgment was re- 
ferr'd to Him, he gave a Power by Commiſſion 
to three Judges and Arbiters to hear and determine 
the Controverſie: For the Name of his Powet 


indeed was great; neither was the Reputation of his 


Juſtice and Clemency inferior to That of his Pow- 
er, whereby he cover'd a Multitude of Crimes 
committed by his Friends and Familiars about 
him: for although it was not in his Nature to 
check or chaſtiſe an Offender, yet he would de- 


mean himſelf ſo to Thoſe who addreſſed with 
Complaints againſt Them, that the Party grieved 
went always away contented, forgetting the Inju- 


(1) Plutarch paſſeth This Af- 


tenſils, or the Treaſure belonging 
fair too lightly over, without 


to it. He might have taken no- 


making the leaſt mention of tice of the golden Vine preſented 
the Temple of Feruſalem which to Pompey by Ariſtobulus, valued 


was taken by Force with the Loſs | at five hundred Talents. Strabo 
of more than twelve thouſand [faith he ſaw it in the Temple of Ju- 
ems. Pompey entered into it, but | piter Capitolinus in Rome, w 
d that Command of himſclf as [ic was conſecrated. | 
not to touch any of the holy U. 


ries, 


me nes, and patiently bearing even with their Cove- 
in- touſneſs and Oppreſſion. Among all his Friends 
in. and Domeſticks, Demetrius was the Perſon that 
nd had the greateſt Power and Influence upon him; 
he was a Bond-man infranchized, a Youth of 


+ good Underſtanding, but ſome what too inſolent 
rm in his good Fortune, of whom there goes this 
fo. Story: Caro the Philoſopher, (being as yer a very 
ind oung Man, but of great Judgment, and a no- 
nd die Mind) took a Journey of Pleaſure to Antiocb, 
at- 3 great deſire in Pompey's: Abſence to ſee 
ra. that City: He, as his Cuſtom was, walked on 
of Wl Foot, and his Friends accompanied him on Horſe- 
ud back. As he came near it, he perceived a 
ro great Croud about the Gate, and one Side of 
cre the Way lined with young Men, and the other 
with Boys, all in white. This Sight diſpleaſed 
3h him ' much, for he took it to be done in Conſi- 
re. deration of Him, and declared it was a Ceremony 
Gon be as little expected as deſired. However he deſi- 
une red his Companions to alight and walk with 
wet him: As they drew near, the Maſter of the Cere- 
chis monies came out. with a Garland on his Head, and 
oy a Rod in his Hand, and enquired, FH here they 
mes bad left Demetrius? and when he would come? 
our I Whereupon Cato's Companions burſt out into a 
to Laughter; but Cato ſaid only, Alas poor City / 
ge- and paſſed by without any other Anſwer. Now 


it is clear that Pompey himſelf render'd Demetrius 
ved less odious to Others, by enduring his Sawcineſs 
17 and Infolence againſt Himſelf: For it is reported 
that Pompey, when he had invited his Friends 
\ no. to an Entertainment, would be very ceremonious 
raged in attending. till they came and were all placed; 
ralued whereas Demetrius would rudely ſeat himſelf at 
the Table with his (1) Cap inſolently pull'd down to 
7 (1) The Word iud71oy fignifi- ment. It is well known that the 


eth in this place a Cap, on- Cap was a Token of Enfranchiſe- 
net, and not the Flaps of a Gar- ment, - 


rich, his 
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Moreover, before his Return into Italy, he had 
purchaſed the pleaſanteſt Villas or Country- Seats 
about Rome, with the faireſt Walks and Places 
for Exercife, and the moſt compleat Gardens, 
calld by his Name, #be Gardens of Demetrius; 
notwithitanding that Pompey his Maſter was con- 
tented with a mean and indifferent Habitation 
till his third Triumph. Afterwards it is true, 
when he had erected that famous and ftately 
Theater for the People of Rome, he built (as an 
Appendix to it) an Houſe for Himſelf, much more 

ndid than his Former, but ſtill as much beneath 
the ſtroke of Envy: inſomuch that He who came 
to be Maſter of that Houſe after Pompey, could 
not but admire at it, and ſeemed very inquiſitive 


to know M bere Pompey the Great us'd 0 Sup? 


Thus are theſe things rep orte. 
The King of Arabia Petræa, who had hither | 
to deſpiſed the Power of the Romans, now _ 
to think it dreadful, and therefore diſpatched 
Letters to him, wherein he promiſed to be at his 
Devotion, and to do what he, would command; 
However Pompey having a deſire to confirm and 
keep him in the ſame Mind, ' marched forwards 
for Petra, an Expedition not altogether irrepre- 
henſible in the Opinion of Many; for by This 


it was generally ſaid, he undertook it purely to 


have a Colour to decline the Chaſe of Mithri- 


dates, whereas they thought themſelves bound to 


turn their Arms againſt Him as their inveterate 
Enemy, who now had blown up the Coal again, 
and reinforced his ſhattered Troops with ireſh 


Preparations (as it was reported) to lead his Army 


through Scœythia and Pannonia into Italy. Pompty, 
on the other ſide, judging it eaſier to break his 
Forces in Battel, than ſeize his Perſon in Flight, 
reſolved not to tire himſelf out in a vain. Purſuit, 


but 
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POMPEY. 
but rather to ſpend his Time in 2 the 
War upon another Enemy, as a proper 
ſion in the mean while. But Fortune reſolved 


the Doubt; for whilſt he was yet not far from 
Petra, and had pitch'd his Tents, and encamped 
for that Day, as he was riding and managing 
his Horſe without the Camp, there came an 
Expreſs by the Flying Poſt out of Pontus with 
good News, as was caſily diſcernable afar off by 


the. Heads of their Javelins which were crowned 
with Branches of Laurel: The Soldiers, as ſoon 


as they ſaw them, flock'd immediately to Pome 
pry, who notwithſtanding was minded to make 


an end of his. Exerciſe; but when they began to 
be clamorous and importunare, he alighted from 


igreſ-- 


337 


bis Horſe, and taking the Letters, went before 


them into the Camp: Now there being no Tri- 
bunal prepared, the Soldiers were too impatient 
to raiſe one, ſuch as they uſed to erect by cut- 
ting up thick Turfs of Earth, and piling them 
one upon another; bur, through Eagerneſs and Im- 
patience, heaped up a Pile of Pack- ſaddles, and 
Pompey ſtanding upon That, told them that Mi- 
thridates was dead, that he had laid violent Hands 


#pon himſelf, upon the Revolt of his Son Pharnaces, 


and that Pharnaces had taken every thing into his 
Hands and Poſſeſſion, which he did (as his Letters 


mentioned) in right of Himſelf and the Romans. 


Upon this News the whole Army exprefling 
their Joy (as was fit) fell to their Devotion in 
ſacrificing ro the Gods, and feaſting, as if in 
the Perſon of Mithridates alone there had died 
many thouſands of their Enemies. IH 
Pompey having thus brought this War to an 


End, with much more Eaſe than was expected, 


departed forthwith out of Arabia, and paſſin 

curſorily through the intermediate Provinces, he 

came at length to the City Amiſus; there he 
Vo I. V. . received 


him had not dried up his Brain;) but Thoſe who 


The LIFE of , 
received: many ws, gs Preſents from Pharyng- 
£25, (1) and ſeveral Corps of the late Princes ot the 
Royal Family, together with That of Mithridates 
Himſelf, which was not eaſy to be known 
the Face, (for the Chyrurgeon that embalm'd 


were very curious to ſee him, knew him by the 
Scars there: Pompey himſelf would not endure 
to ſee him; but to expiate the Wrath of the 
Gods, he ſent it away to the City of Sino. 
He admired the Riches of his Robes, no le 
than the Greatneſs and Splendour of his Armour, 
The Scabbard of his Sword (that coft four hun- 
dred Talents) was ſtolen by Publius, and ſold to 
Ariarathes; his Cidaris alſo, or Crown, a. piece 
of admirable Workmanſhip, Caius the Fofter- 
Brother of Mithridates gave privately to Fauſt 
the Son of Sylla: All which Pompey was igno- 
rant of; but afterwards, when Pharnaces came 
to underſtand it, he ſeverely puniſh'd Thoſe who 
had imbezzelled them. , 

Pompey now having ordered all things, and 
eſtabliſhed the Province, he took his Journey 
homewards in greater Pomp and State than ever; 
for when he came to Mitylene, he gave the Ci. 
ty their Freedom upon the Interceſſion of The- 
pbanes, and was preſent at certain . Anniverſary 
Games or Exerciſes, where the Poets in a vi- 
tuous Contention rehearſe their Works, having at 
that time no other Theme or Subje& than the 
Actions of Pompey z but he was exceedingly pleaſed 
with the Theater it ſelf, and drew a Model or 
Platform of it, intending to erect one in Rom 
after the ſame Form, but larger, and with more 
Magnificence. When he came to Rhodes, he & 


0 
(1) Pharnaces ſent thoſe Corps| nothing to fear from the Houle of ce 
to Pompey for his farther Aſſurance, Mithridates. E 


and to let him know that he had 


heard 


POMPEY. 339 
heard the Diſputes of the Sophiſters or Logicians, 
and gave to every one of them a Talent: And 
Pofidonius has written the Diſputation which he 

held before him againſt Hermagoras the Rheto= 
rician, wherein he was Opponent upon the Que- 

ſtion touching (1) Invention in general. At Athens 

alſo he did the like, and ſhewed his Munificence 
among the Philoſophers there, as he did likewiſe _ 
in beſtowing fifty Talents towards the repairin 
and beautify ing the City: So that now by a 
theſe Acts he well hoped to return into aly in 
the greateſt 8 and Glory of any mortal 
Man, having likewiſe a paſſionate Deſire to be 
ſeen of his Family, where he thought he was 
equally deſired: But That God, whoſe Province 
and Charge it is always to mix ſome Ingredient 
of Evil even with the greateſt and moſt glorious 
Goods of Fortune, had privily provided a bitter 
Potion at home for him, whereby to make his WW 
Return more ſorrowful; for (2) Mutia during 1 
his Abſence had diſhonoured his Bed: Whilft he 
was abroad at a diſtance, he gave little heed to 


(1) This in my Opinion is the 
true Senſe of thoſe Words e 
v 3x CuTHOgns. This Her- 
magoras had written a Treatiſe 
concerning the Principles of Rhe- 
torick, and was for reducing In- 
vention under ſame general Heads, 
which PoſſiJonigs would not allow 
of, any more than Cicero, who in 
his firſt Book de Inventione Rhe- 
torica, faith, Nam Hermagoras qui- 
dem, nec quid dicat attendere, nec 
quid polliceatur intelligere videtur, 
qui Oratoris Materiam in cauſam, 


Diſciple, and was dead long before. 
(2) She was Siſter to S. Merel- 
lus Celer, and 2 Metellus Neposs 
and was debauched by Ceſar. For 
this Reaſon when Pompey eſpou- 
ſed the Daughter of this Paramour 
of his Wife, be was reproached 
that after having hag three Chil- 
dren by her he turned her out of 
Doors, and that to gratify his Am- 
bition he had condeſcended to mar- 
ry the Daughter of Him, whom is 
a melancholy Humour he uſed to 
call bis Egiſthus. Mutia muſt 
& quæſtionem dividat. Poſſidonius] have been very notorious for her. 
was of Apamea, and was Cir Incontinence, fince Cicero in 
cero's Maſter, He is not to be] one of his Letters to Attiqus ſaith, 
confounded with Poſſidonns Divortium Mutia vehementM pro 
Alexandria, who had deen Zeno, s] batur. Lib. i. Epiſt. 12. 
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any Stirs or Innovation in the State, he might 


The LIFE of 


the Report; but when he drew nearer to Nah, 


where the Report grew warmer, and that his 
Thoughts were at leiſure to muſe upon the 
Crime and Reproach, then he ſent her a Bill of 
Divorce; but neither then in Writing, nor af. 
terwards in Diſconrſe, did he ever give a Rea- 
ſon why he diſcharged her, but the Cauſe is 
mention'd in Cicero's Epiſtles. | | 
| Now there were various Rumours ſcattered. a- 
broad touching Pompey, and were carried to Rome 
before him, ſo that there was a great Tumult 
and Stir, as if he deſigned forthwith to march 
with his Army dirc&ly into the City, and eſtabliſh 
himſelf in a Monarchy : Thereupon Craſſus with- 
drew. himſelf, rogether with his Children and 
Fortunes, out of the City, either that he was re- 
ally afraid, or that he counterfeited rather (as 
was moſt probable) to give Credit to the Calum- 


ny, and exaſperate the Malice of the People. 


Pompey therefore, as ſoon as he entered into /t4- 
ly, called a general Muſter of the Army, and ha- 
ving made an Oration ſuitable to the Genius of 
the Time and his Soldiers, and rewarded them 
liberally, he commanded them to depart, every 
Man to his Country and Place of Habitation, on- 
ly with this Memento, That they would not 


fail to meet again at his Triumph. This disband- 
ing of the Army, the News whereof was ſoon ſpread 


all over Italy, occaſion'd a very remarkable Oc- 
currence: For when the Cities ſaw Pompey the 
Great unarm'd, and with a ſmall Train of familiar 
Friends only, (as if he was returning from a 
Journey of Pleaſure, not from his Conqueſts) they 
came pouring in upon him out of pure Affection 
and Reverence, attending and conducting him 
to Rome with far greater Forces than Thoſe he 

ad disbanded ; infomuch, that if he had deſigned 


haye 
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POMPEY. 
have done it without the Aſſiſtance of his Army. 
Now, becauſe the Law permitted no Man to en- 
ter into the City before the Triumph, therefore 
he ſent to the Senate, entreating them to pro- 
rogue the Election of Conſuls, and grant him the 
favour that with his Preſence he might counte- 
nance Piſo, at that time one of the Candidates; 
but This was ſharply oppoſed by Cato, whereby he 
failed of his Deſign: However Pompey could not 
but admire that Liberty and Boldneſs of Speech 


in Cato, wherewith He alone above all Others 
durſt openly engage in the maintenance of Law. 


and Juſtice. He therefore had a great defire to 
win him over, and purchaſe his Friendſhip at any 


rate; and to that end, Cato having two Neices . 


(Daughters of his Siſter) Pompey propoſed One in 
Marriage for Himſelf, the Other for his Son: 
But Cato ſuſpected the Motion, as a colourable 
Deſign of corrupting and bribing his Juſtice by 


Alliance, and therefore would not hearken to it; 


which was heinouſly reſented by his Wife and 
Siſter, that he ſhould reje& an Affinity with Pom- 
fey the Great. About that time Pompey having a De- 
ſign of ſetting up Afranius for the Conlulſhip, 

ave a Sum of Money among the Tribes for their 

oices, ſome whereof was received even in his 
own Gardens, inſomuch that when this Practice 
came ro be publickly known, Pompey was very ill 
ſpoken of, for that He who had had the Honour 
of that Office as a Reward due to his ſuperior 
Merit, ſhould now make it -Venal, to theend it 
might be purchaſed with Money by Thoſe, who 


had neither Virtue nor Courage to deſerve it; 


whereupon Cato rook Occaſion to tell the Ladies, 
Now, ſaid he, had we contrafted an Alliance with 
Pompey, we bad been ally'd to this Diſhonour too. 
Which when they heard, they could not bur 


341 


acknowledge and ſubſcribe to Him, as one of a 


1 more 


| Pontus, Armenia, Cappadocia, Paphlagonia, Media, 


more piercing Judgment in Matters of Prudence 
and Morality than Themſelves. | 

The Splendor and Magnificence of Pompey's Tri- 
umph was ſuch, That (though it held the ſpace of 


two Days, yet) they were extreamly ſtraitned in 


Time, ſo that of what was prepared for that Pa- 
eantry, there was as much ſubducted, as would 
ave ſet out and {adorned another Triumph. In 

the firſt place, there were Tables carried, wherein 

were written the Names and Titles of all the van- 
quiſhed Nations, ſuch as were che Kingdoms of 


Colchis, Iberia, Albania, Syria, Cilicia, and Meſopo- 
tamia, together with Phenicia, and Paleſtine, Ju- 


daa, Arabia, and all the Power of the Pirates, ſub- 


dued by Sea and Land: In theſe Countries there 
A ed to have been taken no leſs than a thouſand 
Res, nor much leſs than nine hundred Cities, 
together with eight hundred Ships of the Pirates, 
and that thirty nine Towns that lay deſolate and 
depopulated had been repeopled. Beſides, there 
was {ct forth in theſe Tables, an account of all the 
Tributes throughout the Roman Empire, and how 
that before theſe Conqueſts the Revenue amounted 
but to five thouſand Myriads, whereas by His Ac- 
quiſitions it was advanced to eight thouſand five 
hundred; and withal that for Advance at preſent, 


he brought into the common Treaſury of ready 


Money, Gold and Silver, Plate and Jewels, to the 


value of twenty thouſand Talents, over and above 


That which had been diſtributed among the Sol- 


diers, whereof He that had leaſt had an hundred 
and fifty Drachmas for his ſhare. The Priſoners 


of War led in Triumph, beſides the Arch- 
Pirates, were the Son of Tigranes King of Arme- 
nia, with his Wife and Daughter; as alſo Zoſime, 
the Wife of King Tigranes Himſelf; and Ariſtobu- 


lus, King of Judæa. The Siſter of King Mithri- 


dates, 
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POMPEY. 343 
nce dates, and her five Sons; and ſome Ladies of Scythia. 
| There were likewiſe the Hoſtages of the Albanians. 
['ri- WW and Heriaus; and of the King of Comagens; beſides 
e of a vaſt number of Trophies, anſwering directly and 
in deciphering out each particular Battel, in which he 
Pa- vas Conqueror, either Himſelf in Perſon, or by his 
d uld Lieutenants. But That which ſeemed to be his 
In greateſt Glory, and to which no other Roman had 
rein ever attained, was This, That he made bis third 
an- Triumph over the third part of the World: For 
before Him, many among the Romans had received 
the Honour of three Triumphs, but Pompey after he 
had in his Firſt triumphed over Africł, in his Second 
over Europe, did now in his Third triumph over 
Aſia; ſo that he ſeemed in theſe three Triumphs to 
have led the whole World in Chains. | 
As for Pompey's Age, Thoſe who affect to make 
the Parallel exact in all things berwixt Him and 
Alexander the Great, would not allow him to be 
quite thirty four, whereas in truth at that time 
he was forty fix: Oh that he had crowned his 
Days, and breathed out his Laſt, even then when 
with Alexander's Age he had his Fortune roo! But 
all the remainder of his Life was extreamly 
unfortunate, wherein his Profperity became odious, 
and his Adverfity incurable ; for that great Power 
and Authority which he had gain'd in the Ciry by 
his greater Merits, even That was made uſe of only 
in patronizing the Iniquities of Others, ſo that by 
advancing Their Fortunes, he detracted from his 
own Glory, till at laſt he was daſhed in pieces by 
the force and greatneſs of his own Power: And as 
the ſtrongeſt Cittadel or Fort in a Town, when ir 
is attacked and taken by an Enemy, does then af- 
ford the ſame Strength to the Foe, as it had done 
to Friends before; fo Cæſar being exalted in the 
State by the Power of Pompey, overthrew and 
. Tuined Him by the ſame Force and Arts by which 
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He bes trampled down Others : And thus it came 
when he returned out of Aſia, where he had 
been deſpitefully treated by Pompey, met with an ho- 
nourable Reception from the Senate, and much 
more when Pompey was preſent ; for then they en- 
couraged him to re-aſſume his Authority in the 
Adminiſtration of the Government, whereas he was 
now grown cold and unactive in Buſineſs, having 
given himſelf over to his ſofter Pleaſures, and the 
enjoyment of a ſplendid Fortune: However, at firſt 
he bore up againſt Pompey, and obtained thoſe Acts 
Decrees of His, which the Other had repealed, 
be re-eſtabliſhed z inſomuch, that by the Aſſi- 
ſtance of Cato, he had a greater Intereſt in the Se. 
nate than Pompey. Pompey perceiving ' that as 
things then ſtood he' was not in a Condition to 
maintain his Ground againſt Lucullus, found himſelf 
under a Neceſſity of flying to the Tribunes of the 
People for Refuge, and court the Favour of the 
light young Men of the Town; among whom was 
Clodius, (the vileſt and moſt impudent Wretch alive) 
who ſecured him to, and expoſed him as his Tool 
to the Rabble; for he had him always at his El- 
bow, expoſing him beneath his Dignity, and car- 
rying him up and down among the Throngs in 
the Forum, to countenance thoſe Laws and 
Speeches which he made to cajole the People, and 
ingratiate himſelf: And at laſt, as if he had not 
diſgraced, but done him a great Honour, he de- 
manded of Pompey for his Reward, that he ſhould 


forſake Cicero, his great Friend, and One who had 


highly deſerved of him as an Advocate, in defend- 
ing his Cauſes and Affairs in the Commonwealth; 
which he obtained in the End: For when Cicero 
happened to be in ſome Danger, and implored his 
Aid, he would not fo much as admit him into his 


Preſence, but ſhutting his Gates igainſt Thoſe, 


who 
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__POMPEY: 
who cameto mediate for him, ſlipped himſelf out at 
a Back-Door; whereupon Cicero fearing the extre- 
mity of Judgment, departed privately from Rome. 

(1) Some time before This, Cæſar returning from 
his Province, happened upon a political Device 
which brought him into great Favour at preſent, and 
much increaſed his Power for the future, but in 
the Event proved extreamly deſtructive, both to 
Pompey and the Commonwealth: For now he ſtood 
Candidate for his firſt Conſulſhip; and therefore 
well obſerving the Enmity betwixt Pompey and 
Craſſus, and finding how that in applying himſelf 
and joining with One, he ſhould make the Other 
his Enemy, he endeavoured by all means to 
reconcile them; a Deſign in appearance very ſpe- 
cious, and tending much to the publick Welfare, 
but in reality of a ſubtle and pernicious Conſequence z 
for he well knew, that oppoſite Parties or Factions 
in a Commonwealth, like Paſſengers in a Boar, 
ſerve to trim and ballance the unſteady motions of 
Power there; whereas if they combine and run all 
over to one fide, they make a dead unweildly 
Weight, whereby it overſets, and all falls ro wreck 
and therefore Cato wiſely told Them, who charged all 
the Calamities of Rome upon the Diſagreement betwixt 
Pompey and Cæſar, That they were in a great Error, 
in charging thoſe Calamities upon their late Varian- 
ces, for it was not their Diſcord and Enmity, but 
their Unanimity and Friendſhip, that had given tho 
firſt and greateſt Wound to the Commonwealth. 

To This indeed did Cæſar owe his Conſulſhip, 
which having obtained, he began ſtraightways to 

(1) So this Paſſage ought to be | from his Prætorſnip in Spain in 
rendered; if it be tranſlated about | the Year of Rome fix hundred 
that time, the Reader may be led | ninety three, He was declared 
into a Miſtake; for he might be | Conſul the Year following, and 
apt to believe that what follows, | Cicero left Rome in the Year ſix 
was poſterior to Cicero's volunta+ | hundred ninety five, under the 


ry Exile, and Pompey's Ingratitude, | Conſulate of Calpurnins Piſo, and 
which is not ſo. Ceſar returned Aulus Cabinius. 
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He had mpled down Others: And thus it came 
— n NVE 
Lucullus, when he returned out of Aſia, where he had 
been deſpitefully treated by Pompey, met with an ho- 
nourable Reception from the Senate, and much 
more when Pompey was preſent; for then they en- 
couraged him to re- aſſume his Authority in the 
Adminiſtration of the Government, whereas he was 
now grown cold and unactive in Buſineſs, having 
given himſelf over to his ſofter Pleaſures, and the 
enjoyment of a ſplendid Fortune: However, at firſt 
he bore up againſt Pompey, and obtained thoſe Acts 
Decrees of His, which the Other had repealed, 
be re-eſtabliſhed ; inſomuch, that by the Aſſi- 
ſtance of Cato, he had a greater Intereſt in the Se- 
nate than Pompey. Pompey perceiving that as 
things then ſtood he was not in a Condition to 
maintain his Ground againſt Lucullus, found himſelf 
under a Neceſſity of flying to the Tribunes of the 
People for Refuge, and court the Favour of the 
light young Men of the Town; — whom was 
Clodius, (the vileſt and moſt impudent Wretch alive) 
who ſecured him to, and expoſed him as his Tool 
to the Rabble; for he had him always at his El- 
bow, expoſing him beneath his Dignity, and car- 
rying him up and down among the Throngs in 
the Forum, to countenance thoſe Laws and 
Speeches which he made to cajole the People, and 
ingratiate himſelf: And at laſt, as if he had not 
diſgraced, but done him a great Honour, he de- 
manded of Pompey for his Reward, that he ſhould 
forſake Cicero, his great Friend, and One who had 
bighly deſerved of him as an Advocate, in defend- 
ing his Cauſes and Affairs in the Commonwealth; 
which he obtained in the End: For when Cicero 
happened to be in ſome Danger, and implored his 
Aid, he would not ſo much as admit him into his 
Preſence, but ſhutting his Gates hgainſt Tn. 
| who 
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who came to mediate for him, ſlipped himſelf out at 

a Back-Door; whereupon Cicero fearing the extre- 

mity of Judgment, departed privately from Rome. 

(1) Some time before This, Cæſar returning from 
his Province, happened upon a political Device n 
which brought him into great Favour at preſent, and 
much increaſed his Power for the future, but in 
the Event proved extreamly deſtructive, both to 
Pompey and the Commonwealth: For now he ſtood 
Candidate for his firſt Conſulſhip;z and therefore 
well obſerving the Enmity betwixt Pompey and 
Craſſus, and finding how that in applying himſelf 
and joining with One, he ſhould make the Other 
his Enemy, he endeavoured by all means to 
reconcile them; a Deſign in appearance very ſpe- 
cious, and tending much to the publick Welfare, 
but in reality of a ſubtle and pernicious Conſequence 3 
for he well knew, that oppoſite Parties or Factions 
in a Commonwealth, like Paſſengers in a Boar, 
ſerve to trim and ballance the unſteady motions of 
Power there; whereas if they combine and run all 
) over to one fide, they make a dead unweildly 
1 Weight, whereby it overſets, and all falls to wreck; 

« and therefore Cato wiſely told Them, who charged all 
* the Calamities of Rome upon the Diſagreement betwixt 
n Pompey and Cz2/ar, That they were in a great Error, 
d in charging thoſe Calamities upon their lare Varian- 
d ces, for it was not their Diſcord and Enmity, but 
t their Unanimity and Friendſhip, that had given the 
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= firſt and greateſt Wound to the Commonwealth. 
d To This indeed did Cz/ar owe his Conſulſhip, 
d which having obtained, he began ſtraightways to 
- (1) So this Paſſage ought to be | from his Prætorſnip in Spain in 
3 rendered; if it be tranſlated about | the Year of Rome ſix hundred 
0 that time, the Reader may be led | ninety three, He was declared | Ts 
. into a Miſtake; for he might be | Conſul the Year following, and 
18 apt to believe that what follows; | Cicero left Rome in the Year fix 
18 was poſterior to Ciceros volunta · | hundred ninety five, under the 
ſe ry Exile, and Pompey's Ingratitude, | Conſulate of Calpurnius Piſo, and 
: which is not ſo. Ceſar returned | Aulus Gabinius. 
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grow popular, and make an Intereſt with the 
and meaner fort, by preferring and eſtabliſhing 
| Laws for the planting of Colonies and for dividing 
of Lands; whereby he debaſed the Grandeur of his 
Magiſtracy, and turned his Conſulſhip in a manner 
to a Demarchy, or Headſhip of the Mob; Himſelf 
appearing rather a Tribune of the People than 
Conſul. Now when Bibulus his Collegue oppoſed 
him, and Cato was prepared to ſecond Bibulus, and 
aſſiſt him vigorouſly, Ceſar to be even with them 
brought Pompey into the open Court, and there di- 
recting his Speech to Him before the Tribunal, 
| demanded his Opinion touching thoſe Laws; who 
gave his Approbation; by then (ſaid Ceſar) in caſt 
any Man ſpould offer violence to theſe Laws, wilt ut 
thou he ready in aſſiſtance to the People ? Yes, (replied 
Pompey) I hall always be ready, and againſt Thoſe that 
threaten with the d word, Ill appear withSword and Buck 
ter too. Nothing ever was either ſaid or done by Pom- 
pey to that very day, that ſeem'd more inſolent or 
odious to all Men than that one Saying; inſomuch 
that his Friends endeayoured to palliate the Offence 
and make an Apology for it, as a Word ſlipt ou 
of joint through Inadvertency; but by his Actiom 
and Practices afterwards, it appeared plainly, that 
he was totally devoted to Cæſar; for of a ſudden, 
Pompey, beyond all Men's expectation, married J 
lia the Daughter of Cæſar, who had been affianced 
«before, and was to be married within a few Days 
to Cepio: And to appeaſe Cepio's Wrath, he gave him 
his own Daughter in Marriage, who had been 
eſpouſed before to Fauſtus the Son of Sylla But Ce 
far himſelf married Calpurnia the Daughter of Piſo. 
Upon this, Pompey made a Garriſon of the City, 
and filling it with Soldiers, carried all things by 
Force as he pleaſed; for as Bibulus the Conſul was 
going into the Court, accompanied with Lacullss 
and Cato, they fell upon him of a ſudden, and _ 
| i 
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his Rods, the Enſigns of Government; and ſome 
body threw a Cloſe-ſtool of Ordure upon the Head 
of Bibulus Himſelf; whilſt two of the Tribunes of 
the People, who accompanied him, were deſperate- 
ly wounded in the F 1 By theſe means havin 
cleared the Court of all their Adverſaries, the Bill 
for the Diviſion of Lands was eſtabliſhed, and paſ- 
ſed into an Act: And the Populacy being thus decoy- 
ed and taken with the Bait, became totally at their 
Devotion, and without any Debate or Heſitation 
paſſed unanimouſly whatever they propounded. Thus 
they confirmed all thoſe Acts and Decrees of Pom- 
pey, which were queſtioned and conteſted by La- 
cullus; to Ceſar they granted the Provinces of Gal- 
lia Ciſalpina and Tranſalpina, together with 7Ilyri- 
cum, for five Years, and likewiſe an Army of four 
entire Legions; and for the Year enſuing, Piſo the 
Father-in-Law of Cz/ar, and Gabinius, one of the 
chiefeſt Paraſites about Pompey, were elected Con- 
ſuls. 

During all theſe Tranſactions, (1) Bibulus kept 
cloſe within Doors, nor did he appear publickly in 
Perſon for the laſt eight Months of his Conſulſhip, 
but contented himſelf with ſending out Proclamati- 
ons, full of bitter Invectives and Accuſations againſt 
them Both; Cato turned Enthuſiaſt, and, as if he 
had been poſſeſſed with a Spirit of Divination, did 
nothing elſe in the Senate bur forerel what Judg- 
ments ſhould befall the Commonwealth and Pom- 
pey. But Lucullus pleaded Dotage, and retired up- 
on a Writ of Eaſe, as one already grown feeble 
and ſuperannuated in the Affairs of State, which gave 
occaſion to that Satyrical Saying of Pompey, that 
the Fatigues.of Luxury were much more unſeaſonable 
for an old Man than Thoſe of Government : Notwith- 


(i) Upon This the Wits of | ſtead of ſaying Under the Conſulate 
Rome, vrhen they were to men- | of Cæſar and Bibulus, faid, Under 
tion the Events of that Year, in- Ihe Conſulats of Julius and Cxfar. 


ſtanding 
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ſtanding which fine Sentence He himſelf nor long 
after grew effeminate, and wanton'd in the Em- 
braces of a young Wife, whom he never quitted, 
but daily careſſed her, and ſpent his time with her 
at his Country-Seats, and Gardens of Pleaſure, 


whereby he negle&ed all the weighty Affairs of 


Courts and Councils: Inſomuch that Clodius, who 
was then Tribune of the People, began to deſpiſe 
him, and <Dgage in many bold Attempts againſt 
him: For when he had baniſhed Cicrro, and ſent 
away Cao into Cyprus under a colourable pretence 
of War; when Cæſar was gone upon his Expedi- 
tion to Gaul, and that he found how the Populacy 
was devoted to him, as a Man forming all thingy, 
and governing according to their Pleaſure, he at- 
tempted forthwith to unravel and repeal divers of 


. Pompey's Decrees ; thereupon he drew Tigranes the 


Captive out of Priſon, and had him about with 


him as his Companion: He commenced likewiſe 


Actions and Accuſations againſt ſeveral of Pompey's 
Friends, deſigning by theſe Meaſures to make an 
Eſtimate of Pompey's Power and Intereſt. At laſt 
when Pompey came one day into the Court to aſſiſt 
in a certain Cauſe, (1) Clodius, accompanied with 
a Croud of diſſolute and deſperate Ruffians, and 
ſtanding up in an eminent Place above the reit, ut- 
tered himſelf in theſe or the like Queſtions; hs 
is the licentious General? What Man is that, That 
ſeeks for a Man? And who is it that ſcratcheth his 
Head fo nicely with one Finger? The Rabble, upon 
the Signal of ſhaking his Gown, with; a great 
Shour to every Queſtion, as it is uſual among Song- 
ſters in the Chorus or Burden of a Song, an- 


(1) This happened under the | what Platarch is going to relate 


. Conſulate of Philippus, and Mar- concerning Clodius's Servant taken 


cellinus, in the Year of Rome, 697. with a Sword. He does not here 
as appears by Dion's Account, lib. keep exactly to the Series of Tims, 
xxxix. that is, two Years after 


ſwered, 


POMPEY. 
fwered, Pompey: This indeed was no ſmall AﬀMi- 


ag if &ion to Pompey, a Man unaccuſtomed to hear any 
N- ring, ill of Himſelf, and unexperienced alregether 
d, in ſuch kind of Rencounters; but he was moſt 
er extreamly grieved, when he came to underſtand 
re, that the Senate rejoiced at this dirty Uſage, and 
of imputed it as a juſt Revenge or Puniſhment upon 
ho him for his Treachery to Cicero But when from 
iſc Words they came to Blows in the Court, and ſe- 
nll veral were wounded on both ſides, it happened that 
nt one of Clodius's Bondſlaves was apprehended, creep- 
ice ing through the Crowd towards Pompey with a 
di- Sword in his Hand; Pompey laying hold of this 
CY WM Pretence, (though perhaps otherwiſe apprehenſive 
BY of Clodias's Infolence and Reproaches) never would 
at. go to any publick Aſſemblies, during all the time 
of he was Tribune, but kept cloſe at home, and paſ- 
he Wl (cd away his time in Conſult with his Friends, by 
- what means he might beſt allay the Diſpleaſure of 
iſe 


the Senate and Nobles againſt him. Among other 
Expedients, Culleo adviſed the Divorce of Julia, 
whereby he ſhould meet with an eaſie Paſſage from 
Cæſar's Friendſhip to That of the Senate; This he 
would not hearken to by any means: Others adviſed 
him to call home Cicero from Baniſnment, a Man who 
was always the great Adverſary of Clodius, and as 
great a Favourite of the Senate; (1) to This he was 
eaſily perſuaded, and therefore he brought Cicero's 
Brother into the Court, attended with a ſtrong 


(1) This ĩs a very extraordinary 
Change. Pompey bad driven out 
Cicero to oblige Clodius, and now 
he recalls him in Oppoſition to him, 
upon which Dion makes this fine 
Reflection; The Mind of Man is ſo 
variable, that it often happens that 


great deal of Good, or à great 


* 


Thoſe from whom we expected a 


of Harm, enter on a ſudden inte 
quite different Sentiments, and we 
receive at their Hands the very 
contrary to what we expected from 
them. But if we conlider the 
Matter well, we ſhall find that it 
is not the Mind that varics, but 


A 
deal | 


Intereſt ſhifteth, 


Party, 
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Party, to petition for his Return; where, after 4 
warm Diſpute, wherein Several were wounded and 
Some lain, he got the Victory of Clodius. No ſooner 
was Cicero returned home upon this Decree, but 
he immediately reconciled the Senate to Pom- 
pey; and withal, by his Rhetorick in defence of 
the Law for Importation of Corn, did again, in 


effect, make Pompey Sovereign Lord of all the No- 


man Empire by Sea and Land: For by that Law 
he had got within the Verge of his Juriſdiction all 
Ports, Staples and Store-houſes; and in ſhorr, all 
the Myſteries and Concerns both of the Merchant 
and Husbandman: Which gave occaſion to that 
malicious Charge of Clodius, That the Law was nit 
made becauſe of the dearth or ſcarcity of Corn, but the 


dearth or ſcarcity of Corn was made, that they might 


make 8 Law, whereby that Power of his, which was 
now grown feeble and 16s; might be revived 
again, and Pompey reinſtated in a new Empire : O- 
thers looked upon it as a politick Device of Spin- 
ther the Conſul, whoſe Deſign it was to obli 

Pompey with a greater Authority, that He himſelf 
might be ſent in aſſiſtance to King Pzolomy : How- 
ever, This is undoubtely true, that Canidius the 
Tribune preferred a Law to diſpatch Pompey-in the 
nature of an Ambaſſador, withour an Army, atten- 
ded only with two Lictors or Vergers, as a Medi- 
ator betwixt the King and his Subjects of Aleuan- 
dria. This Law did not feem unacceptable to 
Pompey, but the Senate rejected it, upon a Pretence 
that they were unwilling to hazard the Perſon of 
ſo brave a Man: However, there were found ſeve- 
ral Pamphlets ſcattered about the Market-place and 
Senate-houſe, intimating how grateful ir would be 


to Ptolomy to have Pompey appointed for his Ge- 


neral inſtead of Spinther. Timagenes adds, that Pto- 
lemy left Ag ypt, and came to Rome, not out of 
neceſſity, but purely upon the perſuaſion of Theo- 
5 | Phanes, 


7 


phanes, who deſigned it as an Advantage to Pom- 
pey, by laying a Foundation for him of Wealth and 
a new Command: But the Probability of this Story 
was not ſo confirmed by the Contrivances of Theo- 
phanes, as it was ſhaken by the known natural Diſ- 
poſition of Pompey, who had a Soul above _ 
ing to ſuch mean diſingenuous Artifices, even in fa- 
your of his Ambition. 
Thus Pompey being appointed chief Provedore, 
and having within his Adminiſtration and Manage- 
ment all the Corn- Trade, ſent abroad his Factors 
and Agents into all Quarters, and he Himſelf ſaili 
into Sicily, Sardinia, and Africa, made up va 
Stores of Corn. And now being juſt ready to em- 
bark on his Voyage homeward bound, chere aroſe 
a mighty Storm of Wind, infomuch that his Pilots 
were doubtful whether they ſhould fail or not; 
wherefore Pompey himſelf went firſt aboard, and 
commanded the Mariners to weigh Anchor, de- 
claring with a loud Voice, (1) I. is neceſſary for Me 
to Go, but it is not neceſſary that I ſhould Live, This 
Readineſs and Reſolution was feconded by Fortune, 
ſo that he made a proſperous Voyage, whereby he 
ſtored all the Markets in Rome with Corn, and 
covered the Sea with Ships; inſomuch as this great 
Plenty and abundance of Proviſions yielded a ſuffi- 


(a) There are ſome Criticks ſo | ſome p reſſing indiſpenſable Affair 
unhappily nice and delicate, as to] calls him, be is not to heſitate, but 
find fault with this Expreſſion of | ſacrifice the former to the latter, 
Pompey's, 2s if it carried a fort of | becauſe it is not neceſſary that we 
Contradiction in it, becauſe he | ſhould live, but it is abſolutely ne- 
could not go unleſs he was alive. | ceſſary that we ſhould perform 
Bur though Words ſpoken in Paſ- | our Duty. This Expreſſion may 
fon are not to be examined too | properly be employed on all Occa- 
nicely, yet it is certain that Thefe | fions, where we are required to 
are full of Force, and good Senſr. do ſomething honeſt and neceſſary, 
When a Man lies under two Ne- |and which however is not to be 


ceſſities, One of preſerving his | done but at the Hazard of our 
Life, and the Other of going whi- | Lives, | 


ther the Duty of bis Office, or 


cient 
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cient Supply, not only to the City of Rome, · but 


even Foreigners too, diſperſing it ſelf, like a lively 


Fountain through many Rivulets, into all Quarters 
of 1taly. | * 2474 \ 2% 

All this time Cæſar grew great, and was highly 
extolled for his Wars and Conqueſts in Gaul, and 
when in appearance he ſeemed fartheſt diſtant from 
Rome, as it he had been intangled in the Affairs 


of Belgia, Snevia, and Britany, then in truth was 


he working craftily by ſecret Practices in rhe midſt 
of the People, and countermining Pompey in his 


chiefeſt Defigns: For having his Army always a- 


bout him as his Body, it was not his Defign to wea- 


Eken or impair it in a formal War againſt the bar- - 


barous Enemy, but by light Skirmiſhes only, no 
otherwiſe than in Sports of Hunting or Hawking, 
to exerciſe and harden it, whereby he made it in- 
vincible and dreadful to the World: Then for 


his Gold and Silver, (which was infinite) together 
with thoſe incredible Spoils, and other Treaſures 


which he had taken from the Enemy in his Con- 
queſts, all Thoſe he ſent to Rome in Preſents and 
Bribes, tempring and. corrupting the Ædiles, Præ- 
tors, and Conſuls, together with their Wives, 
whereby he purchaſed ro himſelf a multitude of 
Friends; inſomuch that when he returned 
over the Alps, and took up his Winter- quar- 


ters in the City of Luca, there flocked to him an 


infinite number of the common People Men and 
Women, ſtriving who ſhould ger firſt to him; 


and likewiſe two hundred Senators at leaſt, among 


whom were Pompey and Craſſus; ſo that there 


were to be ſeen at once before Cæſar's Gates no 


leſs than ſixſcore Rods or Maces of Proconſuls and 
Prætors. As for the reſt of his Addreſſors, he ſent 


them all away full fraught with Hopes and Mo- 


ney ; but for Craſſus and Pompey, he entered into 
private Coyenants and Articles of Agreement with 
; ; them, 


t ther, That they ſhould ſtand Candidates for the 
Conſulſhip next Yearz That Cæſar on his part 
ſhould ſend; a good Company of Soldiers to give 
their Votes at the Election; That as ſoon as they 
were elected, they ſhould uſe their Intereſt to have 
the Government of ſome Provinces and Legions 
aſſigned to themſelves, and that Cæſar ſhould have 
his Charge now in being confirmed to him for five 
Years more: But afterwards, when theſe Deſigns 
came to be diſcoyered and noiſed abroad, the Mat- 
ter was heinouſly reſented by many Perſons of the 
greateſt Quality in Rome; and therefore Marcelli- 
nus once in an open Aſſembly of the People de- 
manded of them Both, J hether they deſigned to Sue for 
the Conſulſbip or no? And being urged by the Peo- 
„ ple for their Anſwer, Pompey ſpake firſt, and told 
1- them, (1) Perhaps be would Sue for it, perhaps he 
xr vould not: But Craſſus was ſomewhat more Poli- 
er tick, and ſaid, That for his part he would be ready to 
es Wd! what ſhould be judged moſt agreeable with the In- 
tereſt of the Commonwealth: However, Marcellinus 
(till inveighing againſt Pompey, and ſeeming to re- 
flect upon him more bitterly, Pompey replied as 
ſharply, That this Marcellinus was a moſt ungodly 
Wretch, without either Gratitude or Honour, for that 
by His means of a Mute he was made an Orator, and 
of a poor Starveling, one glutted even to a Vomit. 
Now, notwithſtanding divers fell off from their 
Pretences, and forbore canvaſſing for the Conſul- 
ſhip, yet Gato perſuaded and encouraged Lucius 
Domitius not to dea, For that, ſaid he, the Conteſt 
mw is not for Government, but for Liberty againſt 


wW3 % 


+ wo © @& ku noe % 


© 3 


no Hrants and Uſurpers.. Wherefore thoſe of Pompey's 
nd 8 | 

ent (1) Dion makes him return an Share in the Magiſtracy, but on 
lo- Anſwer, which in my Opinion is | purpoſe to reſtrain the Diſhoneſt and 


more agreeable to his Character. | Seditious, I nom dem. nd the Con- 
1% not, ſaid he, for the ſake of | [ulſhip. 

be honeſt Citizens that 1 deſwe any | 
2m, Vor. V. 2 1 
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(whereby he ruled and governed the whole Se- 


nate) left by That likewiſe he ſhould pervert and 


draw after him all the well- affected Part of the 


Commonalty, reſolved to withſtand - Domitius at 
firſt, and prevent his Entrance into the Forum, 


to this end therefore they ſent in a Band of armed 
Men, who, at the firſt Onſet, ſlew the Torch. 


bearer of Domitius, as he was leading the way be. 


fore him, and immediately put all the reſt to Flight; 
laſt of all, Cato Himſelf retired, having received; 
Wound upon his right Arm in defence of Domitin, 
Having by theſe Means and Practices in a manner 
ſeiſed upon the Conſulate, they uſed as little Mo- 
deration in the Exerciſe of their Power, as they 


had ſhewn in the obtaining it. For in the fir 


place, when the People were chuſing Cato Pre- 
tor, and juſt ready with their Votes for the Poll 
Pompey broke up the Aſſembly, charging his (1) 
Reaſons upon the Augury, as if there had appeared 
ſomething inauſpicious in the Heavens; after which 
having corrupted the Tribes, they publickly pro- 
claimed Antias and Vatinius Prætors: Then in pur- 
ſuance of their Covenants with Cæſar, they pub- 
liſhed ſeveral Edits by Trebonius the Tribune, 
whereby they made an Enlargement of Ceſars 
Commiſſion according to Agreement, meaſuring 
out another five Years Charge te his former Pro- 
vince; to Craſſus there was appointed Syria, and the 


Parthian War; and to Pompey Himſelf all Afrita, 


together with both the Spains, and four Legions 


(1) Whenever the People were 
aſſembled in order to poll, if the 
Conſul, or ſome other Magiſtrate, 
declared he obſerved ſome inau | mour. To prevent which Abuſe, 
ſpicious Birds in the Heavens, there | Clodius had made a Law, That 1 
was ro more to be done, the Aſ-| Magiſtrate ſhould obſerve Tokens i 

\ ſembly broke up that very Mo- | the Heavens whilſt the People welt 
ment. So that the Magiſtrate ne- | aſemöbled. ; 


ver wanted a Pretext to ſtop Thit 
from paſſing which was not % 
greeable to his Intereſt, or Ho- 


of 


* 
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45, of Soldiers, whereof Two he lent to Cæſar upon 

Se. his Requeſt, for the Wars in Gaul. 

Craſſus upon the Expiration of his Conſulſhip de- 


the parted forthwith into his Province; but Pompey 
at | » . | 1411 2 os, 
Wl ipent ſome time in Rome, upon the Opening or 

"; Dedication of his Theater, where he treated the 

= People with all manner of Games, Shews and Ex- 

de.  crcites, as well warlike as Thoſe of the Muſes : 

5 There was likewiſe the hunting or baiting of wild 
J 


Beaſts, and Combats with them, wherein five hun- 


- ted Lions were lain z bur above all, (1) the Battel of 
i. WY Elephants was a Spectacle full of Horror and K- 


Y mazement. | FS. . 
_ Theſe noble Entertainments brought him in 
my EL Efteem with the People, whereby he was 
highly admired and beloved; but on the other 
50 fide he created no leſs Envy to himſelf, in that he 
0", committed the Government of his Provinces and 
(1) Legions into the Hands of his Lieutenants, who 
were ſuch of his Friends as were moſt in his Fa- 


nich ur, whilſt He himſelf was wantonly rambling 
pro- up and down, and careſſing his Wife throughout 
51. all the Delicacies of Ita; whether he doated up- 
pub; on her as a real Lover, or whether he could not 


find in his Heart to leave Her, who was ſuch a 
Lover of Him, is ſomewhat doubtful. It is cer- 
tain, that there was nothing more famous and com- 
mon in Diſcourſe, than the Paſſion of this you 

Lady for her Husband: Not that Pompey was then 
in the Flower of his Age, wherein Men uſually 


(1) Dien adds with Men in Ar- frick, They who had the Care of 
mour; And ſaith, there were] them took an Oath that they ſhould 
ei teen Elephants that fougbr, | not be - injured; wherey the 
and that Some of them being | Romans being moved —. 7 
wounded ſcemed to cry out for] paſſion ſaved them. A very re- 
Quarter, and to complain to the] markable thing This, an Oath 
Romans of the Injuſtice that had | given to Elephants, and thoſe Ele · 
been done them. For as they were | 3 conſenting to embark upon 
putting them on Shipboard in A. the Faith of that Oath, 

| | 4 2 appear 
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appear amiable in the Eyes of the Ladies, but ul . 
lia's exceſſive Fondneſs of him was owing to the 


Aſſurance , ſhe had of his Chaſtity, and to the] tio 
Charms of his een, which, notwithſtan- _ 
ding his natural Gravity, was agreeable and inſinu- "7 
ating, and had ſomething in it very taking with ho 
the Women, for which we have Flora the Curte i Vne 
zan's Teſtimony. Now it happened in a publick * 
Aſſembly, as they were at an Hlection of the . 8 | 
diles, that the People came to Blows, and divenM Ct 
about Pompey were ſlain, ſo that He, finding him. Gon 
ſelf all bloody, ordered a Change of Apparel; but * 
the Servants who brought 96: his Cloaths, un 


making a great Buſtle and Hurry about the Houſe, 
it chanced that the Loung Lady (who was then 
with Child) ſaw his Gown all ſtained with Blood; 
whereupon ſhe dropt immediately into a Swoon, 
and was hardly brought to Life again; however, 
what with her Fright and Paſſion together, ſhe fel 
in Labour and Miſcarried : Wherefore even Thoſe 
who chiefly cenſured Pompey for his Friendſhip to 
Ceſar, could not reprove him for his Affection to 
his Lady, who had ſuch a Paſſion for him. Aſter- 
wards ſhe was great again, and brought to Bed of 
a Daughter, but died in Childbed; neither did the 
Infant out-live her Mother many days. Ponpe) 


had prepared all things for the Interment of her Ml n 
Corps at Alba, but the People ſeized upon it by 100 
Force, and performed the Solemnities of her Func- of af 
ral in the Field of Mars, rather in Compaſſion to of th 


the young Lady, than in Favour either of Pomp 
or Ceſar; and yet of Theſe two, they ſeemed to 
have done it more out of Deference to Cz/ar M i 
though abſent, than to Pompey, though he wa 
preſent. ee 
From hence the City began to waver, and feel MW . 
new Commotions; for all things grew tumultu- 
ous, and every Body's Diſcourſe tended to Sedi- I e 
N | | ti0N, 


POMPEY. 


tion, as ſoon as Death had 
lation, which hitherto had 
eſtraint to the Ambition of theſe Men: Be- 


than 


kur an end to that Re- 
been a Diſguiſe rather 


ſides, not long after came an Expreſs from Par- 
thia, with Intelligence of the Death of Craſſus, 
whereby another manifeſt Obſtacle of a Civil War 
was taken away; for they had both an Eye thither, 
and that awe of Him kept them together in a fair 
Correſpondence all his Life-time; but when For- 
tune had taken away this Second, who was in a 
Condition to have taken up the Cudgels againſt 


the Con 
median, 


queror, you might then ſay with the Co- 


See, how the Combatants begin 
How they anoint each other's Skin, 
And chafe their Hands in Duſt again. 


8o inconſiderable a thi 


human Nature; and ſo little Content can it 


is Fortune in reſpe& of 
give 


to a covetous Mind, that an Empire of that mighty 
Extent and Sway could not ſatisfie the Ambition of 
two Men. Though they knew and had read, (1) 
that when the Empire of the Univerſe was divid- 
ed by Lot among Three Gods, each God ſat down 


contented with his own Share, yet They thought the 


(1) Plutarch alludes here to part 
of a Paſſage in the fifreenth Book 
of the Iliads, where Neptune ſays 


to Iris, *- 
ned by Lot our triple Rule we 
Infernal Pluto ſways the Shades be- 


low; 
Oer the wide Clouds, and o er 
the ſt 2 P lain, 2 
Etherial Jove extends his high Do- 
main, 


My Court beneath the koary Waves 


T keep, | 
And huſh the roarings of the ſacred 
Deep. Pope. 


This is finely applied here to ex- 
poſe the inſatiable Greedineſs of 


corrupt Nature. The Three moſt 


powerful of the Gods divide the 


Univerſe between them, and each 


is content with his Share; where- 
as two Men ſhare the Roman Em- 
pire (that is, almoſt the whole 
Earth) and yet Their Ambition is 
not ſatisfied, 


L 3 whole 
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appear amiable in the Eyes of the Ladies, but 72. . 
lia's exceſſive Fondneſs of him was owing to the . 
Aſſurance ſne had of his Chaſtity, and to the - 0 
Charms of his Convepiation, which, notwithſtan- man 


ding his natural Gravity, was agreeable and inſinu- 
ating, and had ſomething in it very taking with 
the Women, for which we have Flora the Curte 
zan's Teſtimony. Now it happened in a publick 
Aſſembly, as they were at an Election of the &. 
diles, that the People came to Blows, and diven 
about Pompey were lain, ſo that He, finding him. 
ſelf all bloody, ordered a Change of Apparel; but 
the Servants who brought Fob his Cloathy, 
making a great Buſtle and Hurry about the Houke, 


it chanced that the young Lady (who was then 5 
with Child) ſaw his Gown all ſtained with Blood; 5 
whereupon ſhe dropt immediately into a Swoon, 4 
and was hardly brought to Life again; however, 
what with her Fright and Paſſion together, ſhe fel I 85 
in Labour and Miſcarried: Wherefore even Thoſc 10 x 
who chiefly cenſured Pompey for his Friendſhip to Ml. 
Ceſar, could not reprove him for his Affection to Ern 
his Lady, who had ſuch a Paſſion for him. Aſter- MW ** 
wards ſhe was great again, and brought to Bed of 15 ; 
a Daughter, but died in Childbed; neither did the , 1k 
Infant out-live her Mother many days. Pomp 

had prepared all things for the Interment of her I n 
Corps at Alba, but the People ſeized upon it by 00 
Force, and performed the Solemnities of her Func- Mofa 
ral in the Field of Mars, rather in Compaſſion to Ii of th 


the young Lady, than in Favour either of Pomp 
or Ceſar ; and yet of Theſe two, they ſeemed to 15; 
have done it more out of Deference to Ceſar WM 
though abſent, than to Pompey, though he was "7" 
preſent. | 

From hence the City began to waver, and feel MW . 
new Commotions; for all things grew tumultu- Le- 
ous, and every Body's Diſcourſe tended to Sedi- I ,,."* 
1 | tion, 


POMPEY. 


* 


tion, as ſoon as Death had put an end to that Re- 


lation, which hitherto had been a Diſguiſe rather 
than Reſtraint to the Ambition of theſe Men: Be- 
ſides, not long after came an Expreſs from Par- 
thia, with Intelligence of the Death of Craſſus, 
whereby another manifeſt Obſtacle of a Civil War 
was taken away; for they had both an Eye thither, 
and that awe of Him kept them together in a fair 
Correſpondence all his Life-time; but when For- 
tune had taken away this Second, who was in a 
Condition to have taken up the Cudgels againſt 
the Conqueror, you might then ſay with the Co- 
median, 


See, how the Combatants begin“ 
How they anoint each other's Skin, 
And chafe their Hands in Duſt again. 


So inconſiderable a thing is Fortune in reſpe& of 
human Nature; and ſo little Content can it give 
to a covetous Mind, that an Empire of that mighty 
Extent and Sway could not fatisfie the Ambition of 
wo Men. Though they knew and had read, (1) 
that when the Empire of the Univerſe was divid- 
ed by Lot among Three Gods, each God fat down 


(1) Plutarch alludes here to part 


T keep, ; 
of a Paſſage in the fifteenth Book | Aud huſh the roarings of the ſacred 
of the Iliadi, where Neptune ſays | Deep. Pope. 


0 Ir is, Sf. . . 
Tbs This is finely applied here to ex- 
Aſſigned by Lot our triple Rule we 


ow; : : 
1 Pluto ſways the Shades be- 
ow; 3 „ 
O'er the wide Clouds, and o er 
the ſt a P lain, I 
Etherial Jove extends his high Do- 
main. 


My Court beneath the koary Waves 


corrupt Nature. The 'Three moſt 
powerful of the Gods divide the 


is content with his Share; where- 
as two Men ſhare the Roman Em- 


not ſatisfied. 


2 3 


contented with his own Share, yet They thought the 


poſe the inſatiable Greedineſs of 
Univerſe between them, and each 


pire (that is, almoſt the whole 
Earth) and yet Their Ambition is 


whole 
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whole Roman Empire not ſufficient to contain 
Them, though they were but TWO). 

But Pompey in an Oration to the People, told 
them plainly, that He ever came into Office before be 
expected be ſhould, and that he always left it ſooner 
than They expected he would; and indeed, the dif- 


' banding of his Armies always witneſſed as much: 


Yer when he perceived that Cæſar would not ſo 


_ willingly diſcharge his Forces, he then endeavoured 


to ſtrengthen himſelf againſt him by Offices and 
Commands in the City, and This he did without 
attempting any other Innovation; nor would he 
have it thought that he was apprehenſive, or in fear 
of Cæſar, but rather that he deſpiſed: and con- 
temned him: But when he perceived that the E. 


lections for Offices did not go as he would have 
them, the Citizens having been corrupted by Bri- 


bery, he thought it more expedient for his Pur: 
Pole to have the City left in a State of Anarchy, 
Things being brought to this paſs, it was on a ſud- 
den ſuggeſted that there was a Neceſſity for a Di- 
Qtator, which was firſt moved by Lacilius the 
Tribune, who exhorted the People to make choice 
of Pompey for that Dignity; bur being briskly 
taken up by Cato for it, he had like to have been 
turned out of his Office. This made many of 
Pompey's Friends, who were afraid it might pre- 
judice his Intereſt, ſtand up in his Behalf, and de- 
Clare, he was ſo far from having any Hand in that 
Motion, that he would not accept of the Dictator- 
ſhip if it was offered him. Upon This Cato highly 
applauded Pompey, and recommended it \earneftly 
to him to take Care thar all things be reſtored up- 
on the ancient Foot, and the Conſtitution pre- 


| ſerved; which he could not for ſhame but yield 


15 and ſo Domitius and Meſſala were elected Con- 
uls. e e 


7 1 After 
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Afterwards, when there was another Anarchy or 
Vacancy in the Government, and the Diſcourſes of a 
Dictator were much hotter than before, Cato, fearing 
leſt they ſhould be forced to it at laſt, thought ir Po- 
licy to divert Pompey from it, by giving him an Office 
of more legal Authority: Nay even Bibulus Himſelf, 
who was Pompey's Enemy, firſt gave his Vote, that 
Pompey ſhould be created Conſul alone; alledging, 
That by theſe means either the Commonwealth would 
be freed from its preſent Confuſion, or that its Bon- 
dage ſhould be leſſened by ſerving the Worthieſi : This 


was looked upon as a very ſtrange Motion, con- 


fore Cato ſtanding up, every Body expected that 
He would have oppoſed it; but after Silence made, 
he told them plainly, That for his own part be 
ſhould never have been the Author of that Advice 
Himſelf, but ſince it was propounded by Another, his 
Opinion was to follow it; adding, That any form of 
Government was better than none at all; and that 
in a time ſo full of Diſtraction, he thought no Man 
fitter to govern than Pompey. This Counſel was 
unanimouſly approved of, and an Act paſſed, 


That Pompey ſhould be made ſole Conſul, with 


this Clauſe, That if he thought it neceſſary to have 
a Collegue, he might chuſe whom he pleaſed, 
provided it were not 'till after two Months were 

expired. 
Thus was Pompey created and declared ſole Con- 
ſul by Sulpitius, whoſe turn it was to be Regent 
in this Vacancy; upon which, he made a very 
civil Compliment to Cato, with many Thanks for 
the Honour he had done him, and deſiring his Affi- 
france and Advice in the Adminiſtration of the Go- 
vernment : To this Cato replyed, That Pompey had 
no reaſon to thank Him, for all that be had ſaid, 
was in favour of the Commonwealth, not of Pom- 
pey; but that he would be always ready to ſerve 
| 4 < him 
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fidering the Man from whom it came; and there- 
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Actions. 


_ . Pompey upon his Return into the City married 
Cornelia the Daughter of (1) Metellus Scipio, not 
a Virgin, but Widow, and Relict of Publius the 
Son of Craſſus, to whom "the had been married 
when very young, and who fell with his Father 
in Parthia. This Lady, beſides the Charms of 
her Beauty, had many attractive Qualities from 
her Education, for ſhe had made a great Progreſs 
in moſt parts of Learning; 
upon the Lute, underſtood Geometry, and read 
(2) with Profit the Precepts of Philoſophy. But 
(3) That which crowned all the reſt was her Mo- 


him in the quality of a Privy-Counſellor, if he plea - 
ſed to require it; if not, yet be would be ſure to ſpeak 
in publick what he thought was for the. Intereſt of 
the Commonwealth. So juſt was Cato in all his 


ſhe played well 


deſty and Humility in her Behaviour, free from 
that Pride and Petulancy which is too frequent) 


Found in Ladies of her Birth and Endowments, 
Her Father alſo was very conſiderable, as well in 


the Honour of his Family, as That of his own 
Virtues. However, this unequal Match was not 
very pleaſing to ſome ſort of People; for Cornelia: 


(1) This Scipio was the Son of 
Scipio ſurnamed Naſica, but being 
adopted into the Family of the Me- 
telli, he was called Metellus Scipio. 

(2) He does not only ſay, that 


ſhe read the Precepts of Philoſophy, 


but that ſhe read them with Profit. 


How many are there that read 


them our of Curioſity, without 


being in any wiſe the better for 
them ! 


(3) This is a very great Enco- 


mium. A young Lady modeſt 


and humble in ſpite of ſo many 
Charms and Perfections, a ſmall 


part of which wou'd be ſufficient | 


to infpire Another with the ut- 
moſt Vanity and Affectation. 
have, faith M. Dacier, more Rev 
ſon than any one to believe that the 
Commendation given by Plutarch 
in this place to Cornelia, may be 
no more than what ſhe deſerved, 
for I have a domeſtick Example, 
which proves that much Learn- 
ing, Senſe and Judgment, and m+ 
ny other uncommon Talents, may 
be found ina Woman, and at the ſame 
time be accompanied witha Sweets 
neſs, and Modeſty, as great, and 


much more valaable, than 
Talents. 


thoſe 


Age 


POMPEY. > __— 
: Age was more agreeable with that of Pompey's 
Son than his Own. Beſides This, the wiſer fort 
of thought the Concerns of the City quite negle&ed, 
his when He (to Whom alone they had committed 
their broken Fortunes, and from Whom alone, 
ied as from their Phyſician, they expected a Cure 
not M to theſe Diſtractions) went crown'd with Garlands, 
the W and was revelling in his Nuptial Feaſts: Never 
ied WM conſidering, (1) that this Conſulſhip was a pub- 
lick Calamity, which would never have been gi- 
of W ven him contrary to the Rules of Law, had his 
on WW Country been in a flouriſhing State. At firſt he 
rc WW took cognizance of Thoſe who got into Offices by 
vel W Gifts and Bribery, and enacted Laws and Ordi- 
nances, ſetting forth the Rules of Judgment b 
which they ſhould be arraigned and impleaded. 
Thus, regulating all things with Gravity and Ju- 
ſtice, he reſtored Security, Order and Silence to 
their Courts of Judicature, Himſelf giving his Pre- 
ſence there with a Band of Soldiers. Bur 
the Caſe was altered, when his Father-in-law Sci- 
pio was accuſed; there he ſent for the three hun- 
dred and ſixty Judges to his Houſe, and intreated 
them to be favourable to him; whereupon his Ac- 
cuſer, ſeeing Scipio conducted out of the Court to 
his own Houſe by the Judges Themſelves, let fall 
his Suit: Upon This Pompey was very ill ſpoken 
of, and much worſe in the Caſe of Plancus; (2) 
for whereas He himſelf had made a Law, where- 
in it was enacted, that no Man in the Courſe of 
his Pleading ſhould launch our in Praiſe of the Ac- 


(1) This Reflection is very Ju-| (2) Pompey having obſerved that 
dicious, and contains in it a uſe-|the Encomiums and Panegyricks, 
ful Precept. The bigheſt Digni- | with which the Orators in his 
ties in a State, to which a Maa is|time loaded their Clients who 
advanced by the Subverſion of the | were under Accuſations, often 
Laws, and a General Confuſion, are | blunted the Edge of Juſtice, paſ- 
not real Dignities, but rather In 75 a Law for the preventing ſo 
dignities and Misfortungs, Jangerous a Practice. 

cuſed, 
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caſed, yet notwithſtanding this Prohibition, he 


came into Court, where an Accuſation was brought 


againſt (1) Plancus, and ſpoke openly in Commen- 
dation of him, inſomuch that Cato (who happen» 
ed to be one of the Judges at that time) ſtopping 
his Ears with his Hands, told him, He could not 
in Honour hear a Commendation which was expreſly 
contrary to Law; thereupon Cato was refuſed, and 
fer aſide from being a Judge, before Sentence was 
given; notwithſtanding which, Plancus was con- 
demned by the unanimous Vote of the reſt of 
the Judges, to Pompey's great Confuſion and 
Difhonour. Shortly after Hypſeus, a Man of Con- 
ſular Dignity, endeavouring to avoid an Impeach- 
ment, waited for Pompey's Return from his Bath to 
Supper, and falling down at his Feet, implor'd 
his Favour, but he diſdainfully paſſed him by, 
ſaying, That his Importunities ſerved for nothing but 
40 ſpoil his Supper. This Partiality was looked 
upon as a great Fault in Pompey, and highly con- 
demned; however he managed all things elſe 
diſcreetly, and having put the Government in very 
good Order, he choſe his Father - in- law to be 
his Colleague in the Conſulſhip for the laſt five 
Months: His Provinces alſo were continued to 
him for the Term of four Years longer, with a 
Commiſſion to take a thouſand Talents yearly 


out of the Treaſury for the payment of his Ar- 


my. ; h 

This gave occaſion to ſome of Cz/ar's Friends 
to think it reaſonable, that ſome Conſideration 
ſhould be had of Him too, who had done ſuch 
ſignal Services in War, and fought ſo many Bat- 


(1) This was T. Munatius in Court. Cicero was fo pleaſed 
Plancus Burſa, who was accuſed | with his Succeſs in that Cauſe that 
by Cicero, and condemned in ſpite| he could not forbear teſtifying the 
of Pompey's Protection, and the] Joy it gave him, in a Letter to 
great Commendations he gave him | Marius. Litt. 2. lib. 7, 
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tels for. the (1) Liberty of Rome, alledging, That he 


deſerved at leaſt a ſecond Conſulſhip, or to have the 
Government of his Province continued, whereby he 
might command and enjoy in Peace what he, had 
obtained in War, and that no Succeſſor might 
reap the Fruits of his Labour, and raiſe a Fame 
upon the Glory of his Actions. There ariſing 
ſome Debate about this Matter, Pompey took upon 
him, as it were out of kindneſs to Cæſar, to allay the 
Indignation that Demand had raiſed in the Peo- 
ple, and accordingly told them that he had then 
received a Letter from Cæſar, wherein he deſired 
a Succeſſor, and to be diſcharged from the War, 
but hoped withal, that they would give him 
leave to ſtand for the Conſulſhip (2) though in 
his Abſence: But Cato ſtoutly withſtood it, ſay- 
ing, That if be expected any Favour from the Citi- 
zens, he ought to leave his Army, and come in a 
private capacity to canvas for it. Wherefore Pom 


(i) This is a very important Paſ- 


- thought that the Word 1% Ai 


ſage. It is in the Text &ywr:Copt- 
Vs T0G&Tus &YOves U Þ ne 
poyvies. And it has been generally 


cou'd ſignify nothing elſe but the 
Commonwealth, But I muſt con- 
tels I never met with it under 
that Signification. Plutarch uſeth 
it in the Life of Cæſar to fignify 
the Government of Ceſar; that is 
his Government of Gaul and II. 
hria, and ſo it ought 'to be ex- 
plained in this place. But as That 
was a very improper thing for the 
Friends of Caſar ito inſiſt upon, 1 
am of Opinion weought to follow 
the Manuſcript in St. Germains Li 
brary, where we read it &:yoviC c- 
I4's TOFET us ανννανν C20 EAU: 
0:0125, for the Liberty of Rome. 
In fact, Ceſar wou'd have it be- 


in taking up Arms but to reſtore 
the Romans to their Liberty ; for 
he demanded to have all the For- 
ces in Italy disbanded, the City 
free from the Fears and Terrors it 
lay under, and that the Govern- 
ment ſhould be reſtored to its an- 
cient Form, and every thiog left 
to the Diſpoſition of the Senate 
and the People. 

(2) There was a Law by which 
Perſons abſent were forbid to put 
up for the Conſulſhip. Now Pom- 
bey, by way of Tack, added this 
Clauſe to it, except ſuch as were 
allowed it by Name, which was 
no better in effe& than to annul 
the Law, or at leaſt render it en- 
tirely inſignificant. For They who 
had the Power in their Hands, and 
were at the Head of Armies, would 
never fail of ſuch Allowance or 


licved that He had no other View 


Permillion, 
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pretence of his War with Paribia, he ſent for his 
Cæſar, though he well knew for what Deſign he 


warded. 

About that time Pompey recovered of a dan- 
gerous Fit of Sickneſs which ſeized him at Na- 
ples, and there the whole City, upon the Perſua- 
ſion of Praxagoras, made Sacrifices to the Gods 
for his Recovery. Thoſe of the neighbouring 
Towns likewiſe happening to follow their Exam- 
ple, the Humour was carried on throughout all 
Italy; fo that there was not a City either great 
or ſmall, that did not feaſt and rejoyce for many 
Days together: And the Company of Thoſe that 


that no Place was able to contain them; but the 
Villages, Sea-port Towns, and the very High- 
ways were all full of People, feaſting and facri- 
ficing to the Gods: Nay, Many went to meet 
him with Garlands on their Heads, and Ta- 


gays upon him as he went along; ſo that this 
Progreſs and Reception, was one of the 
nobleſt and moſt glorious Sights imaginable: 

And yet it is 3 that this very thing was 
not one of the leaſt Cauſes and Occaſions of the 
Civil War; for Pompey judging of the People's 
Aﬀections by their Actions, together with the 
Greatneſs of their Joy, was grown to that height 


prudent Conduct and Caution which had hither- 
to ſecured and crowned all his Actions with good 
Succeſs) he entertained a molt extravagant Con- 
fidence of his Own, and Contempt of Cz/ar's 

| Power; 


pey ſeeming ſo eaſily ſatisfied, in that he made no 
Reply, gave a greater Suſpicion of his ſpecious 
Inclinations towards Cæſar, eſpecially when under 


two Legions which he had lent him; however 


wanted them, ſent them home very liberally re- 


came from all parts to meet him was ſo numerous, 


pers in their Hands, caſting Flowers and Noſe- 


of Pride and Conceit, that (having laid aſide that 
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Power; inſomuch that he thought neither Force 


nor Care neceſſary againſt him, but that he could 
pull him down much eaſier than he had ſer him 
up. Add to This that Appius, who was juſt returned 


from Gaul with the „ Pompey had lent to 


Cz/ar, very much vilified his Actions there, and 
raiſed many ſcandalous Reports of Cæſar, telling 
Pompey, That he was unacauainted with his own 
Strength and Reputation, if he made uſe of any other 
Forces againſt Cæſar than the very Legions he ſhould 
bring with him; for ſuch was the Soldiers Hatred 
to Cæſar, and their Love to Pompey /o great, that 
they would all come over to him upon his firft Ap- 
pearance. By theſe Flatteries was Pompey ſtrange- 
ly puffed up, and his Confidence had wrought 
him into ſuch a careleſs Security, that he could 
not chuſe butlaugh at Thoſe who ſeemed to fear 
a War: And when Some were ſaying, that if 
Ce/ar ſhould bend his Forces againſt the City, 
they could not ſee what Power was able to re- 
fiſt him, He replyed with a ſcornful Smile, bidding 
them take no care of That, for, ſaid he, heu- 
ever  flamp with my Foot in any part of Italy, 


| there will riſe up Forces enough in an Inſtant both 


Horſe and Foot. 1 

Cæſar on the other ſide was more vigorous in 
his Proceedings, by long Marches drawing near, 
and hovering about the Frontiers of Hah, from 
whence he was continually ſending ſome of his 
Soldiers into the City to attend at all Elections: 
beſides This, he corrupred divers of the Magi- 
ſtrates, and brought them over to his Party by 
Penſions; whereof Paulus the Conſul was one, who 
was brought over by a Bribe of fifteen hundred 
Talents; and Curio, a Tribune of the People, by 
a diſcharge of all his. Debts, which he had con- 
trated without Number; together with Mark 
Anthony, who out of Friendſhip to Curio 9 

oun 
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bound with him in, the ſame Obligations for them 
All. And it is undoubredly true, that a Centurion 


of Cæſar's waiting at the Senate-houſe, and hear- 


ing that the Senate refuſed to give him a larger 


Term in the Continuance of his Government, 
clapt his Hand upon his Sword, and faid, But 


This ſhall give it. And indeed all his Practices and 
Preparations were in order to this end: Tho' Ca- 


rio's Demands and Requeſt in favour of Cæſar 
ſeemed much more moderare and plauſible, for he 
only deſired One of theſe two things, either that 


Pompey ſhould disband his Army, or that Cæſar 
ſhould be allowed to keep His on foot: For if 


Both of them were unarmed, and reduced to a private 
State, they might eafily be kept within the Bounds of 
their Duty; or if they were of equal Autbority, they 


would be a Ballance to each other, and fit down con- 


tented with their Lot: But He that weakens One, does 
at the ſame time ſtrengthen the Other, and ſo dou- 


Bes that very Strength and Power which be ſtood in fear 


of befole: Marcellus the Conſul replied nothi 


to all This, but that Cæſar was a Thief, and ſhould 


be proclaimed an Enemy to the State, if he did not 
disband his Army. However Curio with the Aſſi- 
ſtance of Anthony and Piſo prevailed, that the 
Matter in Debate ſhould be put to the Queſtion, 
and decided by Vote in the Senate. So that it 


being ordered upon the Queſtion for Thoſe to 
withdraw, who were of Opinion, That Cæſar 


only ſhould lay down bis Army and Pompey com- 
mand, the Majority withdrew. But when it was orde · 
red again for Thoſe to withdraw whoſe Vote 


was, That Both ſhould lay down their Arms, and 


Neither command, (1) there were but twenty tw- 


(1) We are aſſured of the quite to Perſons who voted for Ca- 
contrary by Dion, who tells us| ſar ; one of Theſe was called Mar- 
that there was not One who was| cus Cacilius, and the Other was 
for Pompeys laying - down bis Curio, He who brought the Letters 
Arms, and that there were but from Caſar. 


for 
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for Pompey, all the reſt remained of Curie's fide: 
Whereupon He, as one proud .of his Conqueſt, 


leapt out for Joy among the People,. who received 
him with Tokens of as great Joy, clapping their 
Hands, and crowning him with Garlands and 
Flowers. Pompey was not then preſent in the Se- 
nate, becauſe it is not lawful for the General of 


an Army to come into the City: But Marcellus 


riſing up, ſaid, That be would not fit there hearing 
Speeches, when he ſaw that ten Legions had already 
paſſed the Alps in their March toward the City, 
but that he would ſend a Man of equal Authority a- 
gainſt them in defence of their Country. Upon This 
the City went into Mourning as in a publick Ca- 
lamity, and Marcellus (accompanied by the Se- 
nate) went ſolemnly through the City towards 


. Pompey, and ſpoke. thus to him; Pompey, I com- 
| mand-thee to appear in defence of thy Country with 


thoſe Forces thou haſt at preſent in readineſi, and to 
raiſe more with all ſpeed. Lentulus, one of the Con- 
ſuls ele& for the Year following, ſpoke much to 
the ſame purpoſe; . but Anthon), contrary to an 
Order of Senate, in a publick Aſſembly read a 
Letter of Cæſar's containing many fair Oyertures, 
at leaſtwiſe very obliging to the common People, 
wherein he defired, that both Pompey and He 
quitting their Governments, and diſmiſſing their 
Armies, ſhould ſubmit to the Judgment of the 
People, and give an Account of their Actions 
before them; inſomuch that when Pompey began 
to make his Levies, and muſter up his new-raiſed 
Soldiers, he found himſelf diſappointed in his Ex- 
pectations: Some few indeed came in, but Thoſe 
very unwillingly; Others would not anſwer to 
their Names, and the generality cried out for 


Peace. Lentulus, notwithſtanding he was now 


entered upon his Conſulſhip, would not aſſemble 
the Senate; for Cicero, 5 was lately W 
| | rom 
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from Cilicia, laboured for a Reconciliation, pro- 


poſing, That Cæſar ſhould leave his Province of 
Gaul and disband his Army, reſerving two Legi - 
ons only, together with the Government of Ih- 
ricum, and be had in nomination for à ſecond 
Conſulſhip: Pompey diſliking this Motion, Ce- 
ſar's Friends were contented that he ſhould re- 
tain one Legion only; but Lentulus ſtill oppo- 
fing, and Cato crying out, That Pompey did ill 
0 be thus deceived, the Reconciliation did not 
take effect. N F 
In the mean time News was brought that 
Ceſar had taken Ariminum, a great City in [taly, 
and was marching dire&ly towards Rome with all 
his Forces; but this latter was altogether falſe, 
for he had no more with him at that time than 
three hundred Horſe and five thouſand Foot, and 
would not tarry for the Body of his Army, which 
lay beyond the Alps, chuſing rather by Surprize 
to fall in of a ſadden upon his Enemies, (while 
they were in Confuſion, and did not expect him) 
than by waiting for the reſt of his Army to give 
them time ro make Preparations for War. For 
when he was arrived at the Banks of Rubicon, 
which was the Boundary of his Province, he there 
made a Halr, and for ſome time weighed in his 


Mind the Raſhneſs of the Undertaking ; at laſt 


— Men that are throwing themſelves headlong 

om ſome Precipice into a vaſt Abyſs) having 
blinded and withdrawn his Mind from the 
thoughts of Danger, he ſpoke aloud in the Greek 
Language to Thoſe who were preſent, *Ay:5þi0% 
 *vÞ@y; that is, Let the Die be caſt; and ſo tran- 
ſported his Army. No ſooner was the News ar- 
rived, but there was an Uproar throughout all the 
City, and a Conſternation in the People even to 
Aſtoniſnment, ſuch as never was known in Rome 
before, All the Senate ran immediately to Fenn 
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„nnd the Magiſtrates followed: Where when Tal-. ill 
of us asked him what Forces he had in Readineſs for _— 
their Defence, he ſeemed to pauſe a little, and il 
. Þ anſwered with: ſome: Heſitation, Thar: he bad thoſe = [if 
nd o Legions ready that Cæſar - ſent. back, and r. 
| his new-raiſed Forces, he believed they would ſbort. 108 
bey make up 4 Body of thirty; thouſand Men; but I 
. Wl Tullus replied with a loud Voice, O Pompey, thou | 
ff deceived us! and preſently gave his Advice 
to diſpatch Ambaſſadors to Ceſar. Favonias, (who 
was no ill Man, otherwiſe than in his petulant 
and abuſive way of Talking, which he ſeemed to 
affect, in imitation of Cato's freedom of Speech) 
bid Pompey. flamp upon the Ground, and call forth 
the Forces be had promiſed. But Pompey very pa- 
tiently bore with all this unſeaſonable Raillery ; 
ſo that Cato putting him in mind of what he 
had foretold from the very beginning touching 
Cæſar, he made this Anſwer only, That Cato in- 
deed had ſpoke more like a Prophet, but He had at- 
ed more like a Friend. Cato then adviſed them ro- 
chuſe . Pompey. General with abſolute Power and 
Authority, ſaying, That the ſame Men who do great 
Evils, know beſt how to cure them, He therefore 
went his way forthwith into Sicily, the Province 
that was allotted: him; and all the reſt of the 
Senators likewiſe departed every one to his re- 


ſpective Government. | . 
Thus all Haly in a manner being up in Arms, 
it ſeemed very doubtful what was beſt to be done: 
For They that were without, came from all Parts 
flocking into the City; and They that were with - 
in, ſeeing the Confuſion and Diſorder ſo great 
there, went out and forſook it as faſt: They that 
were willing to obey were found too weak for 
Service, and the Diſobedient were found too 
ſtrong to be governed by the Magiſtrates: Nay, 


it was ſo far from being poſſible to allay their 
Eo — 8 Fears, 


— 


WOLTERS «O 
Fears, that they would not ſuffer Pompey to follow: ore 
his own Judgment, but every Man would have him 5 
= | att according to his particular Fancy, whether By 
it proceeded from Doubt, Fear, Grief, or any 


meaner Paſſion; whereby they became ſo diſorde- — 
red in their Apprehenſion oft things, that even PE. 


in the fame Day they were often forced to make Wl ; 
uſe of quite contrary Counſcls: ' Then again, it 95 
was altogether as impoſſible to have any good Intel- 
ligence of his Enemies, for what one Man report- 
a” was contradicted by Another, and they Both 77 
12 it heinouſly of Pompey if he did not believe 
them. ee c e e 
Pompey at length ſeeing ſuch a Confuſion in = 
Rowe, determined with himſelf to put an end to 801 
their Clamours by his Departure, and therefore 


commanding all the Senate to follow him, and de. 0g 
claring, That whoſoever tarried behind ſhould be Cir 
Judged a Confederate of Cæſar's, about the dusk of his 
the Evening he went out and lefr the City. 'Fhe Cir 
Conſuls alſo followed after in a Hurry, without div 
offering any Sacrifice to the Gods, ay is uſual be- for 
fore a War. In the midſt of all theſe Calamities, * 


Pompey could not but think himſelf extreamly 


fortunate in the univerſal Love and Good - will of A, 
the People; for tho' Many condemned 'the War, 7 
yet no Man hated the General; inſomuch that 8 
there were more to be found of Thoſe who went la 
out of Rome, for that they could not forſake Pon. the 

| 2 than of Thoſe who left it for the Sake of Li- Ove 

rt : 5 ; * ä * 

{Some few days after Cæſar arrived at Nome, fir 
and made himſelf Maſter of it, treating All that I in 
were left behind with much Humanity, which WW 
ſerved to allay their Fears and Apprehenſions: But = 


when Metellus, One of the Tribunes, oppoſed his ta- 
king any of the Money out of the publick Trea- (1 
ſury, Ceſar threatned to kill him; adding an Ex- WW 
1 . pPtreſſion 


_ 


ET 
preſſion ſtill more terrible than his Threats, 
That it was far eafier for him to do it than ſay it © 


By this means removing Merellus, and ſupplying 


required, he ſer forwards in purſuit, of Pompey, en- 
deavouring with all ſpeed to drive him out of ta- 
ly, before his Army, that was in Spain, could 
join with him.” eee eee 
| Bur Pompey arriving at Brunduſium, and having 


* 
n 
* 
of himſelf with as much Money as his Occaſions 
Nt 
Ke 


provided a Fleet of Ships there, the two Con- 
th ſuls imbarked immediately, and with Them there 
Ve il were ſhipped off thirty Cohorts or Regiments of 
in Foot bound before him for Dyrrachium: He ſent 


likewiſe his Father- in- law Scipio, and Cneus his 
there; Himſelf in the mean time (1) having bar- 


City, placed his lighteſt Soldiers as Guards upon 
the Walls; and giving expreſs Orders that the 
Citizens ſhould keep within door, he caſt up 
divers Trenches and Rampires. (which he had 
fortifyed with Palliſadoes or ſharp- pointed Piles) 
throughout all the Streets of the Gity, except on- 
Ae Two that lead down to the Sea- ſide or 
aven. 


pur all the reſt of his Army on Ship-board, he 
ſuddenly gave the Signal ro Thoſe who guarded 
the Walls, who as nimbly repairing to the Ships, 
were received and tranſported. Cæſar, when he 
5 perceived the Walls unguarded, imagining with 
pi himſelf that they were fled, made haſte after, but 
nat in the heat of the Purſuit was very nigh falling 
ich I upon the Stakes and Trenches; but the Brunduſi- 
But pon the 8. nd } | z but the Brunduſi 
my KC diſcovering the danger to him, and ſhewing 


rea- (1) Plutarch takes no notice | mew and yet it deſerved to be 


Ex- what paſſed during the Siege of | mentioned, as it is by Ceſar in the 
on Brunduſium, which held out nine [Firſt Book of the Civil Wars. : 


Aaz him 


Son, into Syria, to provide and fit out a Fleet 


red up the Gates, and fortified the Works of the 


Thus in three Days ſpace having with caſe 


PP _ -. 
him the Way, he -wheeled about, and fetching a 
Compaſs round the City, made towards the Haven, 


where he found all the Fleet under Sail, excepting. 


only two Veſſels that had but a few Soldiers aboard. 

Some are of opinion, chat this Departure of 
Pompey's is to be reckoned among the beſt of his 
Stratagems ; but Cæſar himſelf could not but ad- 
mire that He (who was ingariſoned in a City well 
fortified, who was . in expectation of his Forces 
from Spain, and was Maſter of the Sea beſides) 
ſhould ever leave and depart out of J1raly : Cicero 
likewiſe blamed bim,-in that, he followed the. Con- 
duct of Themiſtocles, rather than That of Pericles, 
whereas the State of his Affairs was more agreea- 
ble to the Circumſtances of the Latter, than Thoſe 
of the Former: However it appeared plainly, and 
Cæſar ſhewed it by his Actions, that he was in 
great fear of the Times; for when he had taken 
Numerius, a Friend of Pompey's, Priſoner, he ſent 
him as an Ambaſſador to Brunduſium, with offers of 
Peace and Reconciliation upon equal Terms; but 
Numerius ſailed away with Pompey. And now Ce#- 
far having made himſelf Maſter of all Italy in fixty 
Days, without a drop of Blood ſhed, was deſirous 
to follow cloſe upon Pompey's Heels, but being de- 
ſtitute of Shipping, he was forced to divert his 
Courſe, and march into Spain, deſigning to join 
the Forces Pompey had there to his Own. 

In the mean time Pompey had raiſed a mighty 
Army both by Sea and Land: As for his Navy, it 
was altogether invincible, for there were five hun- 
dred Men of War, beſides an infinite Company 
of Galliots, Foiſts, and Pinnaces : Then for his 
Land-Forces, the Cavalry made up a Body of ſe- 
ven thouſand Horſe, (1) the very Flower of TE 

79 e * 


(i) But we have it from Ca- Body of Horſe wras almoſt entirely 
ſars own Mouth that this choice | compoſed of Strangers. There 
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and 7aly; Men of Honour; Wealth, and Courage; 
but the Infantry was a mixture of raw and un-ex- 
perienced Soldiers, and therefore he exerciſed and 
trained them up daily near the City Berea, where 
he had quartered and lodged his Army, and where 
He himſelf was not idle, but performed all his Ex- 
erciſes as if he had been in the Flower of his Vouth. 
This exemplary Conduct raiſed the Spirits of his 
Soldiers extreamly, for it was no ſmall Encourage- 
ment for them to ſee Pompey the Great, ſixty years 
of Age wanting two, one while trailing à Pike, 
and handling his Arms among the Foot in all his 
Poſtures; then again mounted among the Horſe, 
drawing out his Sword with eaſe in full Career, 
and ſheathing. it up as eaſily; and in darting the 
Javelin, there he ſhewed not only his Skill and 
Dexterity in hitting the Mark, but his Strength 
and Activity in throwing it ſo far, that few of the 
youngeſt went beyond him. eee I 

- Several Kings and Princes of other Nations 
came thither to him; but there was a glorious Ap» 
pearance of Roman Magiſtrates, and ſo numerous, 
that they made up a compleat Senate. (1) Labienus 
forſook his old Benefactor Cæſar, (whom he had 
ſerved throughout all his Wars in Gaul) and came 
over to Pompey; and, Brutus, Son to that Brutus 


were, faith he, fix hundred Gala- 
tians, five hundred Cappadocians, as 
many Thraciaxs, two hundred Ma- 
cedonians, five hundred Gauls, or 
Germans,” eight hundred Men 
raiſed oat of his own Eſtates, or 
from out of his Retinue, and ſo of 
the reſt, whom he ſpecifieth, and 
tells us to what Countries they 
belonged. 55 

(t) It ſeemed very firange, ſaid 
Dion, that Labienus could quit the 
Intereſt of Ceſar, who had loaden 
him with Honours, and made him 


Commander in chief all the For- 


0 
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ces on the other Side of the Alps, 
whilſt he was at Rome. But he 
gives this Reaſon for it. - Labie- 
nas, ſnith he, pampered with Wealth 


and Preferments, forgot himſelf to 


that Degree, as to aſſume a Car- 
riage very unbecoming a Perſon in 
his Circumſtances; ſo that when 
Cæſar perceived he was for put- 
ting himſelf upon an equal Foot 
with Him, he grew cool towards him, 
and treated him with ſome Reſerve, 
which Labienus reſented, and went 


22 7 to Pompey. 


who 


- + 


__ Ther bh E of 
him the Way, he wheeled about, and fetching a 
Compaſs round the City, made towards the Haven, 
where he found all. the F 
only two Veſſels that had but a few Soldiers aboard. 
Some are of opinion, that this Departure of 
Pompey's is to be reckoned among the beſt of his 
Stratagems ; but Cæſgar himſelf could not but ad- 
mire that He (who was ingarifoned in a City well 
fortified, who was in expectation of his Forces 
from Spain, and was Maſter of the Sea beſides) 
ſhould ever leave and depart out of Ftaly. Cicero 
likewiſe blamed him, in that he followed the Con- 
duct of Themiſtocles, rather than That of Pericles, 
whereas the State of his Affairs was more agreea- 
ble to the Circumſtances of the Latter, than Thoſe 
of the Former: However it appeared plainly, and 
Cæſar ſhewed it by his Actions, that he was in 
great fear of the Times; for when he had taken 
Numerius, a Friend of Pompey's, Priſoner, he ſent 
him as an Ambaſſador to Brunduſium, with offers of 
Peace and Reconciliation upon equal Terms; but 
Numerius ſailed away with Pompey. And now Ce- 
far having made himſelf Maſter of all Haly in ſixty 
Days, without a drop of Blood ſhed, was deſirous 
to follow cloſe upon Pompey's Heels, but being de- 
ſtiture of Shipping, he was forced to divert his 
_ Courſe, and march into Spain, deſigning to join 
the Forces Pompey had there to his Roe 3 
In the mean time Pompey had raiſed a mighty 
Army both by Sea and Land: As for his Navy, it 
was altogether invincible, for there were five hun- 
dred Men of War, beſides an infinite Company 
of Galliots, Foiſts, and Pinnaces: Then for his 
Land-Forces, the Cavalry made up a Body of ſe- 
ven thouſand Horſe, (1) the very Flower of * 
715 NN 2 
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POMPEY. 


and 7aly; Men of Honour; Wealth, and Courage; 


bur the Infantry was a mixture of raw and un-ex- 
perienced Soldiers, and therefore he exerciſed and 
trained them up daily near the City Beræa, where 
he had quartered and lodged his Army, and where 
He himſelf was not idle, but performed all his Ex- 
erciſes as if he had been in the Flower of his Vouth. 
This exemplary Conduct raiſed the Spirits of his 
Soldiers extreamly, for it was no ſmall Encourage- 
ment for them to ſee Pompey the Great, ſixty years 
of Age wanting two, one while trailing à Pike, 
and handling his Arms among the Foot in all his 
Poſtures; then again mounted among the Horſe, 
drawing out his Sword with eaſe in full Career, 
and ſheathing. it up as eaſily; and in darting the 
Javelin, there he ſnewed not only his Skill and 
Dexterity in hitting the Mark, but his Strength 
and Activity in throwing it ſo far, that few of the 
youngeſt went beyond him. e 

- Several Kings and Princes of other Nations 
came thither to him; but there was a glorious Ap- 
pearance of Roman Magiſtrates, and ſo numerous, 
that they made up a compleat Senate. (1) Labienus 
forſook his old Benefactor Cæſar, (whom he had 
ſerved throughout all his Wars in Gaul) and came 
over to Pompey; and, Brutus, Son to that Brutus 


were, ſaith he, ſix hundred Gala- 
tians, five hundred Cappadocians, as 
many Thracians, two hundred Ma- 
cedonians, five hundred Gauls, or 
Germans,” eight hundred Men 
raiſed oat of his own Eſtates, or 
from out of his Retinue, and ſo of 
the reſt, whom he ſpecificth, and 
tells us to what Countries they 
belonged, = 5 

(t) It ſeemed very ſlrange, ſaid 
Dion, that Labienus could quit the 
Intereſt of Ceſar, who had loaden 
him with Honours, and made him 


Commander in chief all the For- 


ces on the other Side of the Alps, 
whilſt he was at Rome. But he 
gives this Reaſon for it. - Labie- 
nas, ſaith he, pampered with Wealth 
and Preferments, forgot himſelf to 
that Degree, as to aſſume a Car- 
riage very unbecoming a Perſon in 
his Circumſtances; ſo that when 
Cæſar perceived he was for put- 
ting himſelf upon an equal Foot 
with Him, he grew cool towards him, 
and treated him with ſome Reſerve, 
which Labienus reſented, and went 


over to Pompey. 
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who was put to death in Galatia, a Man of great 
Spirit, and one that to that Day had never ſo 


much as ſaluted or ſpoke to Pompey, (looking upon 


him as the Murderer of his Father) came then 
and ſubmitted himſelf to him, as the Defender of 
their Liberty: Cicero likewiſe (though he wrote 
and adviſed otherwiſe, yet) was aſhamed not to be 
accounted in the number of Thoſe who were ready to 
hazard their Lives and Fortunes for the Safeguard 
of their Country : And laſt of all there came to 
him even in Macedonia, Tidius Sextius, a Man ex- 


treamly old, and lame of one Leg; Others indeed 
mocked and laughed at the Spectacle, but Pompey, 
as ſoon as he ſaw him, roſe and ran to meet him, 
eſteeming it no ſmall Aſſurance of their Good- will, 


when Men of ſuch Age and Infirmities ſhould ra- 
ther chuſe to be with Him .in Danger, than in 
Safety at home. Afterwards, in a Councilof War, 
there paſſed a Decree, upon Cato's Motion, That no 
Roman Citizen ſhould be put to death but in Battel, 
and that they ſhould not jack or plunder any City that 
was ſubjet? to the Roman Empire: By theſe means 
Pompey's Party grew into greater Reputation, inſo- 
much that They who were no ways at all con- 
cerned in the War, (either becauſe they dwelt a- 
far off, or were thought incapable: by reaſon of 
their Infirmities) were yet in their Opinions of his 


» fide, and did in all their Diſcourſes even fight for 


his Cauſe, calling it the Good or Juſt Cauſe, and 


eſteeming thoſe as Enemies to the Gods and Men, 


who wiſhed not Victory to Pompey. 3 
Neither was Pompey's Clemency ſuch, but that 


Cæſar likewiſe ſhew'd himſelf as merciful a Con- 


queror; for when he had overthrown all Pompey's 
Forces in Spain, he gave them Quarrter, leaving the 
Commanders at their liberty, and taking the com- 


mon Soldiers into his own Pay: Then repaſling the 


Alps, and making a running March through /aly, 
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he came to Brundufium about the Winter Solſtice, 
and croſſing the Sea there landed (i) near Oricum, from 
whence he diſpatched Vibullius Rufus, an intimate 
Friend of Pompey's, and one of the Maſters of his Or- 
donnance; whom he had taken in Spain, and brought 
from thence with him. He had orders to repair to 
— — propoſe a Gonference, wherein they 
ſhould Both agree to disband their Armies in three 
Days; to renew their former Friendſhip with ſo- 
lemn Oaths, and return together into #2aly.(z) Pom- 
pey looked upon this again as ſome new Stratagem 
or Device, and therefore marching down in all 
haſte towards the Sea Coaſt, poſſeſſed himſelf of 
all the Forts and Places of Strength (fit to encamp 
in, and ſecure his Land-Forces) as likewiſe: of all 
Ports and Harbours commodions to receive any 
that came by Sea, ſo that what Wind ſoever blew, 
it muſt needs in ſome way or other be favourable 
to him, bringing in either Proviſion, Men, ar 
Money. But Cæſar on the contrary was ſo diſtreſſed 
both by Sea and Land, that he was forced to de- 
firc Barrel, daily provoking the Enemy, and affail- 
ing them in their very Forts; and in theſe light 
Skirmiſhes for the moſt part had the better, only 
once he was dangerouſly overthrown, and likely to 
have loſt his whole Army: For Pompey having 
valiantly re-inforced the Bartel], made a deſperate 
Charge upon him, even to a total Rout of all his 
Army, and the Slaughter of two thouſand upon 
the Place; but either he was not able to force their 
Camp, or he was afraid to fall in Pell-mell toge- 

(1) Thus this Paſſage ought to | the Gates to him. Cæſ. lib. 3. 
be rendered. Caſar could not land | (2) Plutarch does not tell as 
at Oricum, becauſe the Haven was | where Vibullius met with Pompey, 
in the, Poſſeffion of a Squadron | though Cæſar had not forgot it. 
belonging to Pompey's Fleet. He Je tells us that he found him in 
did not enter into Oricum till ir | Candavia, as he was marching 
was Night, when Torquatus, who | our of Macedoniato put his Troops 
commanded in the Place for Pom | n Winter Quarters at Dyrrachium, 

pey, obliged the Garriſon to q ) and Apollonia. "LS Be OE 
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bis Friends, how that day bad given an abſolute Con- 
gueſt to. the Enemy, if they bad had a, Mun at the 
Head of them that knew how to conquer. | Pompey's 
Soldiers were: ſo mightily encouraged by this Vie- 


tory, that they would needs have it put to the 


Deciſion of a Battel: but Pompey himſelf (though 
he wrote. to Foreign Kings, Princes, and States, 
in Confederacy with him, as already a Conqueror, 


yet) was afraid to hazard the Succeſs of a Battel, 
chuſing rather by Delays, and diſtreſs of Proviſions, 


to tire out Thoſe who had never yet been con- 


quered by force of Arms, but had always, when 


they fought in a Body, been accuſtomed to Victo- 
ry: Beſides the Infirmities of their Age, which 


now made them quickly weary of thoſe other 


Hardſhips of War, (ſuch as were long Marches, 
and frequent Decampings, making of Trenches, 
and building of Fortifications) made them willing 
to fight and venture a Battel with all ſpeed. 
Piompey had all along hitherto by his Perſuaſions 
pretty well quieted his Soldiers; but after this laſt 
ngagement, when Cæſar for want of Proviſions 
was forced to raiſe his Camp, and had paſſed through 
Athamania into Theſſaly, it was impoſſible ro curb 
or allay the heat of their Spirits any longer : For 
All crying out with a general Voice, That Cæſar is 
Ned; Some there were for purſuing and preſſing 
upon him; Others for returning into Italy; 


Some ſent their Friends and Servants before- 


hand to Rome, to hire Houſes near the Forum 
or Market-place, whereby they might be in a rea- 


dineſs to ſue for Offices and Places in the Govern- 


ment: Bur Several were ſo vain as to fail for Le/- 


Bos, in a Compliment to Cornelia, with this joy ful 


News, That the War was brought to an end; (for 
Pompey had privately conveyed her thither from 
the Tumults in Rome.) Hereupon a * of 

ar 
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War was called, and. the Matter being under De- 


bate, Afranius was of Opinion, That Italy ſhould 
firſt be regained, for that it was the grand Prize aud 


Crown of all the. War; and witbal They bo were 


Maſters of That, would quickly bave at tbeir De- 


votion all the Provinces of Sicily, Sardinia, Corſica, 


Spain, and Gaul; but what was of the greateſt 
weight and moment, it was his own native Coun- 
try that lay near, reaching out ber Hand for his 
Help; and certainly it could not be conſiſtent with 
Pompey's Honour io leave her thus expoſed to all 
Indignities, and in Bondage under Slaves and the 
Flatteries of 4 Tyrant. But Pompey Himſelf, on 
the contrary, .. thought it neither. honourable to fly 
a ſecond time before Cæſar, and be purſued, when 
Fortune had given him the Advantage of. a Purſuit; 
nor indeed lawful before the Gods to forſake Scipio 
his Faiher-in-law, and divers other Men of Conſu- 


lar Dignity diſperſed throughout Greece and Theſſa- 


ly, who muſt neceſſarily fall into Czlar's Hands, to- 
gether with all their Wealth and greater Forces. 
Then as to his Care for the City of Rome, That 
would moſt eminently appear, by removing the Scene 


ef War to a greater diſtance, whereby ſhe being 


every way inſenſible of thoſe Calamities that attend a 
War, might in Peace eupect the Return of the Con- 
quer or, | | 

With this Determination Pompey marched for- 
wards in purſuit of Ceſar, firmly reſolved with 
himſelf not to give him Battel, but rather to be- 
fiege and diſtreſs him, by keeping cloſe at his 


Heels, ſtraitning his Quarters, and cutting off 


all neceſſary Reliefs: Now there were other Rea- 
ſons that made him continue this 'Reſolution, but 
eſpecially a Combination among the Roman Knights 
that came to his Ear, wherein they deſigned, as 
ſoon as Cæſar was overthrown, to humble Him 
too; and therefore Some report, it was for this 

| Reaſon 
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Reaſon that 'Pompey never employ'd Cato id any 
Matter of conſequence during the whole War; 
and now when he purſued Cæſar, he left Him to 
P Sea, fearing, if Ceſar ſho 
e taken off, Jeſt, by Cato's means, Ele likewiſe nor 


8 after ſhould be forced to lay down his Com- 
Wbilſt he was thus flowly attending the Mo- 
tions of the Enemy, his Friends began te charge 
upon him many Reproaches and Imputatiom, as if 
be did not uſe this Stratagem to deceive Cæſar, but 
his Country and the Senate, that he might always 
continue in Authority, and never ceaſe to Rec 
Thoſe for his Guards and Servants, who Themſelbes 
were worthy to govern the World; beſides that 
ſcoffing way of Domitius Anobarbus, continually 
calling him Agamemnon, and King of Kings, ren. 
dered him very odious: And Favonins's unſcaſonz- 
ble Rallery did him no leſs injury, than Thoſe that 
took upon them a greater liberty of Speech, when 
in Drollery he cried out, My Maſters you muſt nit 
expect to gather any Figs in Tuſculum this Year. But 
Lncius Afranins (who had lain under an Imputa- 
tion of Treachery in berraying the Army in Spain) 
when he perceived that Pompey did induftrioully 
decline an Engagement, declared openly, That he 
could not but admire, why They who were ſo really to 
accuſe Him, did, not go Themſelves and fight that Mer- 
chant, as they were pleaſed to call him, of their Pu- 
vinces. 6 | i 
With Theſe and many ſuch like Speeches they 
wrought upon Pompey, (a Man of that Honour 
and Modeſty, that he could not bear a Reproach, 
neither would he diſoblige his Friends) and forced 
him to break his Meaſures, ſo that he forſook his 
Own prudent Reſolution, only to follow Their 
vain Hopes and Deſires: Now if ſuch an unſteady 
Conduct is blameable in the Pilot of a Ship, er 
muc 


| \ . 
much more in an Emperor, or the Soveraign Com- 
mander of ſuch 8n Army, and ſo many Nations 
bur He (though he had often commended thole 
Phyſicians who did not comply with the humorous 
Appetites of their Patients, yer) Himſelf could not 
bur yield to the diſeaſed part of his Army, rather 
than he would uſe any Severity in the Cure : and 


of a Cure in thoſe Men, who went up and down 
the Camp, ſuing already for the Conſulſhip and 
Office of Prætor? (1) Nay Spinther, Domitius, and 
Scipio, made Friends, raiſed Factions, and even quar- 
relled among themſelves, who ſhould ſucqeed Cæ- 


ſar in the Dignity of his High- Prieſthood, eſteem- 


ing all as lightly, as if they were to engage only 
with Tygranes King of Armenia, or ſome petty Na- 
bathæan King, not with That Cæſar and his Army 
that had ſtormed a thouſand Towns, and ſubdued 
more than three hundred ſeveral Nations; that had 
fought innumerable Battels with the Germans and 
Gauls, and always carried the Victory; that had 
taken a Million of Men Priſoners, and ſlain as ma- 
ny upon the Spot in pitched Barrels. | 

But as ſoon as they came to the Fields of Phar- 
ſalia, they grew very tumultuous, ſo that they 


(1) Ceſar has put this Folly of | to ſtand by Proxy at the enſuing 
Pompey's Officers in a very good | Election for Prators. His Friends 
Light, ib, 3. They wrangled and | and Relations urged Porpey's Pro- 
diſputed about wk Rewards thev | miſe in his Behalf, and inſiſted that 


indeed who would not judge it Inſanity, and want 
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were to have, and the Prieſts Of- | He who relied on the General's 


fices, and pitehed upon Thoſe who 
were to ſucceed annually in the 
Conſulate for the enſuing Years. 
Others put in for the forfeited 
Eſtates of Thofe who followed 
Ceſar: and it was warmly de- 
bared in Council, whether regard 
ſhould be had to L. Hirtius, whom 
Pompey had ſent againſt the Par 


thians, and if He might be allowed 


Honour might not be deceived. 
Domitius, Lentalus, and Scipio 


were often ar high Words, and 


putting in their Claim to Cefar's 
Prieſthood. Lentulus founded bis 
Pretenſions upon the Reſpect due 
to his Ape, Domitius upon his In- 
tereſt and Authority at Rome. and 
Scipio upon his Alliance with Pom: 
bey. 


forced 
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them with all their Baggage, there came in 


Another out of Ceſar. Pompey | harraſs That of the Enemy, 


Ca ſar into a diſadvantagious Place, 


The) LIFE of 
forced him by their Preſſures and Importunities to 
call a Council of War, where Labienus General of 
the Horſe ſtood up, and firſt took the Sacrament, 
ſwearing, That be. would not return out of the Bas 
tel until he had ſeen the Backs of his Enemies; and 
all the reſt took the ſame Oath. That Night 
Pompey dreamed, that as be went into the Theater, 
the People received him with great Applauſe, and that 
He bimſelf adorned the Temple of Venus the Victori- 
ous with many Spoils : This Viſion partly encouraged, 
and partly diſheartened him, fearing leſt that Splen- 
dor and Ornament to Venus ſhould be made with 
Spoils taken from Himſelf by Cæſar, who derived 
his Family from that Goddeſs. Beſides, there was a 
certain Panick Fear run through the Camp, with 
ſuch a Noiſe that it awaked him out of his Sleep: 
And about the time of renewing the Watch to- 
wards Morning, there appeared a great Light over 
Ceſar's Camp, where every thing was compoſed 
and quiet, and from thence a Ball of flaming Fite 
was carried into That of Pompey, which Ceſar 
himſelf ſaid he ſaw, as he was walking his Rounds, 

(1) Now as Cæſar was preparing to raiſe his 
Camp before break of Day, whilſt the Soldi- 
ers were buſie in pulling down their Tents, and 
ſending away their Cattle and Servants before 


Scouts who brought Word, that they ſaw Arms 


(1) This Paſſage would hardly ments he might eaſier provide 
be intelligible unleſs explained by | for the Subſiſtance of his Army, 


erew his Army up at the Foot ot | and perhaps meet with a favours 
a Mountain, thinking to draw | ble Opportunity of fighting. This 
Reſolurion being taken, he gave 
but He finding he could by no] the Signal for decamping. But 
means bring Pompey to an Engage- | the Tents were no ſooner ſtruck, 
ment, thought it moſt for his | ere he was informed that Pomp!y 
Service to remove, and always be] had quitted his Retrenchmeats, 
upon the Mareh, for he hoped] gc | 

that by his frequent Decamp- J 


carried 


rovide 
Army, 
nemy, 
wourz- 
This 
2 gave 
„ But 
truck, 
Pompe) 
meuts, 


rried 


carried. to and fro in the Enemy's Camp, and heard 
3 Noiſe and Buſtle as of Men preparing for Battel: 
Not long after there came in other Scouts with 
farther Intelligence, that the firſt Ranks were al- 
ready ſet in Battel- array. Thereupon Cæſar, when 
he had told them, That the wiſh'd-for day was come 
at laſt, wherein they ſhould fight with Men, not with 


Hunger and Famine, he preſently gave Orders for 


the red Colours to be fet up before his Tent, for 
That was uſually the Signal of Battel among the 
Romans As ſoon as the Soldiers ſaw it, they left 
their Tents, and with great Shouts: of Joy ran to 
their Arms: The Officers likewiſe on their parts 
drawing up their Squadrons in order of Battel, 
every Man fell into his proper Rank without any 
trouble or noiſe, as quietly and orderly as if they 


had been in a Dance. (1 


. 


2s we find it deſcribed here by 
Plutarch, is quite contrary to That 
Ceſar Himſelf gives of it in lib. 3. 
Ceſar upon his Approach towards 
Pompey's Camp, found he had 
made the following Diſpoſition 
of his Forces. Pompey was on the 
Left with the two Legions. Ceſar 
had returned to bim at the. Be- 
pinning of the Wars. Scipio was 
in the Middle with the Syrian Le- 
gione. The Cicilian Legion, and 
the Cohorts brought out of Spain 
by Afranius, were in the Right, 

hich was: defended by a River 
of very difficult Aeceſs;' for this 
Reaſon he placed all his Cavalry, 
Slingers, and Archers {in the Left. 
The whole amounted to forty five 
thouſand Men, contained in a Hun- 


(1) This Order of Battel, ſack) 


) Pompey Himſelf led up 


in the Left but as That had been 
confiderably . . weakened by the 
Actions at Dyrrachium, he placed 
the Eighth Legion fo near to it, 
as to be able to ſupport, and rein- 
force it upon Occaſion. The reſt 
of his Forces filled up the Space 
between thofe two Wings, Antony 


la on the Right, and the whole 
Body was under the Command of 
Domitins. As for Ceſar, he poſted 
Himſelf on the Right over- againſt 
Pompey. : Appian s Account of the 
Diſpoſition of the two Armies dif- 
fers from both Theſe. One would 
hardly believe it poſſible that there 
could be any contradictory Ac- 
counts of this Battel of Pharſalia, 


{ niverſe. It is ſtill more extraordi- 


dred and ten Cohorts. - Ceſar's| nary that the Account Ceſar has left 


Army was drawn up in the fol- 
lowing Order. The Tenth Le- 
gion was according to Cuſtom 


placed in the Right, and the Ninth Anthorit r. 2 1 
| | the 


of it Himſelf ſhould meet with a 
Contradiction. 
Evidence muſt be of the greateſt 


commanded on the lett Wing, Sy- 


which decided the Fate of the U- 


As I take it, his 
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ruhe right Wing of his Army againſt Anthony, and 
appointed his Father-in-law Scipio in the middle a- 
gainſt Lucius Albinus. The left Wing was com- 
manded by Lucius Domitius, and re-enforced with 
ſeveral Regiments of Horſe z for the whole Cavalry 
almoſt was placed there to diſtreſs Cæſar, and cut 
off the tenth Legion, which was accounted the 
ſtouteſt in all the Army, and in which Cæſar him- 
ſelf always fought in Perſon. Cæſar obſerving the 
left Wing of the Enemy to be lined and guarded 
with ſuch a mighty Guard of Horſe, and: fearing 
the Gallantry of that Battalion, he ſent for a De- 
tachment of ſix Regiments from the Rear, and 
placed them behind the tenth Legion, commanding 
them not to tir, leſt they ſhould be diſcovered'by 
the Enemy; but withal as ſoon as the Enemy' 
Horſe had made a Charge, and began to preſs upon 
them, that they ſhould make up with all ſpeed to 
the Front through the foremoſt Ranks, and not 
throw their Javelins at a diſtance, (as it is uſual a 
mong your valiant Warriors, that they may come 
to a cloſe Fight with their Swords the ſooner) but 
that they ſhould dart them upwards into the Eyes 
and Face of the Enemy; telling them, That thoſe 
fine young. Dancers would never endure the Steel ſhining 
in their Eyes, but would fly to ſave their handſon 
Faces: This was Cæſar's Device at that time. But 
+ While he was thus inſtructing his Soldiers, [Pompey 
on Horſeback was viewing the Order of both Bat- 
| ralia'sz and when he ſaw how well the Enemy ke 
their Ranks, expecting quietly, the Signal of Batre]; 
and on the contrary how impatient and unſteady 
his own Men were, waving up and down in great 
Diſorder for want of Experience, he was ve 
much afraid that their Ranks would be broken 
upon the firſt Onſet; and therefore gave out ſtri& 
Orders, that the Vanguard ſhould make a ſtand, and 
keeping cloſe in their Ranks ſhould receive the 
54 Enemy' 
7 


P & 6) M \ P \ E. V. 


Enemy's Charge. (1) But Cæſar did very much 
y rg Gg 


condemn this Command, becauſe to forbid a 
does not only take off from the ſtrength and force 
of the Blow, which is otherwiſe made with a 
Spring upon an Incurſion, but it does likewiſe a- 
bate and blunt the edge of that Spirit and Fury 
which the Aſſailants carry with them, (and which 
is improv'd by Shouts and Advances) ſo that at laſt 
they become cold, unactive, and diſheartned. - © 
Cæſar's Army conſiſted of twenty two thouſand 
Men; and Pompey's of ſomewhat above twice as 
many: Now when the Signal of Battel was given 
on both ſides, and the Trumpers began to found 
a Charge, the generality of thoſe preſent -minded 
their own Buſineſs, and the Matters that belong- 
ed to Themſelves; only ſome few of the Roman 
Nobility, together with certain Grecians there 


(1) This is in the third Book | perſed, Beſides, be was in hopes that 
of the Civil War, and we ſhallgive | #eir Piles would do the leſs Exeou- 
the Reader a Tranſlation, of the | rien if they 'received them. in their 
whole Paſſage from his own. Poſts, than if they advanced to meet 
Words; for every thing ſpoken by them, and that Cæſar Soldiers 
ſuch a Man as Caſar ought to be | running the whole Void or Space 
preſerved entire; and, as they call | chemſelves. inſtead of meeting Tum 


it, to the very Words 22 in the Miaſti, would come up ont f 
6 


ter. There was juſt as much ſpace | Breath and weariad. But in my 
between the two Armies, 4s was Opinion, This. was founded upon no 
ſufficient for Both to meet and | manner of Reaſon: becauſe there is 
charge, Pompey had ordered | a natural Vehemence. and Alacrity 
his Men to receive the Enemy's On | implanted in every Man, which ir 
ſet without flirring, aud keep their | kindled. in the Mind by an Eager- 
Poſts, till Caefar's Army by. charg- | neſs and Impatience 1o begin the 
ing firſt ſhould be diſordered. This | Onſet, which: ſhould not be checked 
he is ſaid to have done by the Ad- | but rather entournged by the Gemo- 
vice of Triarius; to the end that | val. Our Anceſtors therefore wiſely 
the firſt Force and Impetuoſity of | ordained that Trumpets ſhould found 


thoſe Troops might abate, and be | on every ſide, and all the Soldiers 


weakened, and their Ranks thinne d, raiſe a Shout, conoeiving that thoſe 
and that Then They who had re- | were the moſt proper means to ant- 
mained firm in their Poſts might | mate and encourage their own 
attack them with a better Effect. Troops» and dauut the Enemy. 

wen they were thus broken and diſ-| © : Wis ora 


_ preſent, 


Iz 
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kalia's ; and when he ſaw how well the Enemy 9 
del; 


the Front 9 the foremoſt Ranks, and not 


+ while he was thus inſtructing his Soldiers, Pompey) 


a 2 


e 
the right Wing of his Army againſt Anthony, and 
appointed 1 Scipio in the middle a. 
gainſt Lucius Albinus. The left Wing was com- os 
manded by Lucius: Domitius, and re-enforced with Nof t 
ſeveral Regiments of Horſe z for the whole Cavalry Ii Sprit 
almoſt was placed there to diſtreſs Cæſar, and cut I bate 
off the tenth Legion, which was accounted the whic 
ſtouteſt in all the Army, and in which Cæſar him- {MY im 
ſelf always fought in Perſon. Cæſar obſerving the they 
lefr Wing of the Enemy to be lined and guarded 0. 
with ſuch a mighty Guard of Horſe, and fearing Mer 
the Gallantry of that Battalion, he ſent for a De- T 
tachment of fix Regiments from the Rear, and 0 
placed them behind the tenth Legion, commanding WM, - 
them not to ftir, leſt they ſhould be diſcovered by ;ma 
the Enemy; but withal as ſoon as the Enemy's MW: K 
Horſe had made a Charge, and began to preſs upon N 

them, that they ſhould make up with all ſpeed to 


throw their Javelins at a diſtance, (as it is uſual . 
mong your valiant Warriors, that they may come 
to a cloſe Fight with their Swords the ſooner) but 
that they ſnould dart them upwards into the Eyes 
and Face of the Enemy; telling them, That thoſe 
fine young Dancers would never endure the Steel ſhining 
in their Eyes, but would fly to ſave their handſome 
Faces: This was Cæſar's Device at that time. But 


on Horſeback was viewing the Order of both Bat- 


their Ranks, expecting quietly, the Signal of Bat 
and on the contrary how impatient and unſteady 
his own Men were, waving up and down in great 
Diſorder for want of Experience, he was very 
much afraid that their Ranks would be broken 
upon the firſt Onſet; and therefore gave out ſtrict 
Orders, that the Vanguard ſhould make a ſtand, and 


keeping cloſe in their Ranks ſhould receive the 


| Enemy's 
- | | 


- 
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Enemy's Charge. (1) But Ce/ar did very much 
condemn this Command, becauſe to forbid a Charge, 
does not only take off from the ſtrength and force 
of the Blow, which is otherwiſe made with a 
Spring upon an Incurſion, but it does likewiſe a- 
bate and blunt the edge of that Spirit and Fury 
which the Aſſailants carry with them, (and which 
is improv'd by Shouts and Advances) fo that at laſt 
they become cold, unactive, and diſheartnedd. 

Ceſar's Army conſiſted of twenty two thouſand 

Men; and Pompey's of ſomewhat above twice as 
many: Now when the Signal of Battel was — 
on both ſides, and the Trumpets began to found 
a Charge, the generality of thoſe preſent minded 
their own Buſineſs, and the Matters that belong- 
ed to Themſelves; only ſome few of the Roman 
Nobility, together with certain Grecians there 


of the Civil War, and we ſhall give 
the Reader a Tranſlation, of the 
whole Paſſage from, his own 
Words; for every thing ſpoken by 
ſuch a Man as Ceſar ought to be 
preſerved entire; and, as they call 
it, to the very Words of the Let- 
ter. There was juſt as much I pace 
between the two Armies, 4s was 
ſufficient for Bath to meet and 
charge;, out Pompey had ordered 
his Men to receive the Enemy's On 

ſet without ſtirring, aud keep their 
Poſts, till Cæſar's Army by. charg- 
ing firſt ſhoulũ be —_— This 
he is ſaid to have done by the Ad- 
vice of Triarius;' to the end that 
the firſt Force and 1 wy. of 
thoſe Troops might nbate, and be. 
weakened, and their Ranks thimed, 

and that Then They who had re. 
mained firm in their Poſts might. 
attack them with a better E 


(1) This is in the third Book | er 


their Piles would do the leſs Execu- 
tion if they received them in their 


ofts, than if they advanced to meet 
15 pe Are: ' Czfar's Soldiers 
running the whole Void or Space 
themſelves, inſtead of meeting Them 
in the Midſ}, would come up ont of 
Breath and wearied, But in my 
Opinion, This. was founded upon nb 
manner of Reaſon: becauſe there is 
a natural Vehemence and Alacrity 
implanted in every Man, which ir 
kindled. in the Mind by an Eager- 
neſs and Impatience to begin the 
Onſet, which ſhould not be checked 
but rather encouraged by the Gene- 
ul. Our Anceſtors therefore wiſely 
ordained that Trumpets | 
on every ſide, and all the Soldiers 
ralſe a Shout, conoeiving that thoſe 
were the moſt proper means to ani- 
mate and encourage their own 


when they were thus broken and di 


Troops and daunt the Enemy. 


preſent, 


Wy VEE ann * 
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preſent, (as Spectators without the. Battel, ſeeing 
e Armies ready to join) (1) could not but con- 
ider in themſelves to what a pals the Ambition and 
Emulation of two Men had brought the Romay 
Empire; for the Weapons being of Kin, and the 
Bands Brethren, under the ſame common Banne, 
together with the Flower and Strength of the 
ſame City, claſhing and falling foul upon one ano - 
ther, even to the Deſtruction of Both, gave x 
clear. demonſtration, of human Nature, how ſenſe- 
leſs and void of Reaſon it is when. blinded with 
Paſſion: For if They had been deſirous only to 
Rule, and enjoy in Peace what they had conquered 
in War, the greateſt and beſt part of the World 
was ſubject to them both by Sea and Land; but 
if there. was yet a thirſt in their Ambition, thu 
muſt ſtill be fed with new Trophies and Triumphs, 
the Parthian and German Wars might have yielded 
Matter enough to ſatisfie the moſt covetous of 
Honour: Nay, Scythia was yet unconquered, and 
the Indians too, (2) where their Ambition might 
be coloured over with the ſpecious pretence of Ci- 
vilizing thoſe barbarous Nations; and what Sy: 
thian Horſe, Parthian Arrows, and Indian Riches, 
could be able to reſiſt ſeventy thouſand Roman Sol- 
diers, well appointed in Arms, under the Com- 


() The Reflections of thoſe | againſt People +inhabiting the re 
wiſe Men mentioned here by | moteſt Corners of the Harth! lt 
Plutarch, and Thoſe He adds to | was a Principle received by Pl 
them, are full of Force and good | zarch, and he makes it That of 4 
Senſe. By how many great Men] lexander ; for in his Treatiſe cov 
have they been read, without their | cerniag the Fortunes of tb 
making a right uſe of them! What | Prince, he repreſents him as 1 
Deſolations of Eſtates and King-| Philoſopher, or rather a Miſſv- 
doms have not ſuch Civil Wars| nary, rambling up and down he 
produced! When will Avarice and] World, in order to civilize the 
Ambition liſten to the wholſom | moſt barbarous Nations, and in- 
Councils of Wiſdom? . | truct them in the Worſhip of the 

(2) This ſame is a fine Motive | Grecian Deities. - 4) 
to juſtific the carrying on a War MES ws 


mand 
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POMPEY. 
08 mand of two ſuch Generals as Pompey and Cz/ar ? 
5” i whoſe Names they had heard of before That of 
and che Romans, and whoſe Proweſs, by their Con- 
K. ueſts of wild, ſavage, and brutiſh Nations, was 
Pe read farther than the Fame of the Romans them- 
the! cvs: But now were they ranged in Battel One 
: againſt the Other, Both ready to engage (1) in 
Defiance of their own Glory, of that very Glory, 
nf. Nof which they were fo jealous, that they facrificed' 
. even their Country to it, as to an Idol, which 
they ſacrificed likewiſe into the Bargain, fince in 
the iſſue of that Day's Action, One of them muſt 
loſe the Title of Invincible, which till then they 
had Both been accounted. As for the Alliance 
contraſted betwixt them, the Charms of Julia, 
and that Marriage, Thoſe were looked upon as 
Tricks of State (only to palliate ſome ſiniſter De- 
ſign or Confederacy) rather than Pledges of a 
laſting and ſincere Friendſhip. e 
Now therefore as ſoon as the Plains of Pharſali3 
were covered with Men, Horſe and Armour, and 
that the Signal of Battel was given on either ſide, 
Caius Craſtinus, a Centurion, (who commanded a 
Troop conſiſting of a hundred and twenty Men) 
was the Firſt that advanced out of Cęſar's Army, 
to give the Charge, and acquit himſelf of a ſolemn 
the re Ml Engagement that he had made to Cæſar For Cæ- 


th! t /ar, as he was going out of his Tent in the Mor- 
wow ning, ſaw Craftinus whom, after ſome Diſcourſe, 


iſe che asked, Mhat bis Opinion was touching the Event 
F that il of that Battel? To which he; ſtretching out his 
m a 1 righr Hand, replied aloud, Thine is the Victory, O 
an de Cefar; thou ſhalt conquer gloriouſly, and I my ſelf 
lize ie his day will be the Subfect of thy Praiſe either 


P of the (1) This Idea is firong and no- 


fame time they ſtain and diſhonoyr 
ble. and makes Aſſes of theſe two 


that very Glory, whilſt they are 
cclebrared Generals. Their fingle | ſacrificing every thing to it as to 
mand View is their Glory, and yetat the | an Idol. 5 


Vol. V. B b Alive 
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' © alive or dead. In purſuance of this Promiſe he 


broke out of his Rank, and being followed by ma - 
ny more, charged into the midſt of his Enemies: 
There they came preſently to a cloſe Fight with 
their Swords, and made a great Slaughter; but as 
Craſtinus was ſtill preſſing forward, and breaking 
the Ranks of the Vanguard, a certain Soldier ran 
him in at the Mouth, ſo that the point of the 
Sword came out behind at his Neck; wherefore 
Craſtinus being thus ſlain, the Fight became doubt- 
Tal, and continued equal on that part of the Bat- 
rel, | 


| Pompey had not yet brought on the right Wing, 


but ſtay d, expecting what Execution His Cayalry : 


would do in the Left; now they had already drawn 
out their Squadrons in form, deſigning to encom- 
pe Cæſar, and force thoſe few Horſe, which he 
ad placed in the Front, .to give back upon the 
Battalion of Foot: But Cz/ar on the other fide 
having given the Signal, his Horſe retreated back 
a little, and gave way to thoſe fix Auxiliary Re- 
1 9 three thouſand in Number) which 
ad been poſted in the Rear, as an Ambuſh or Re- 
ſerve, to prevent encompaſling theſe ruſhed out, and 
fiercely charged the Enemy upon the Flank ; but 
When they came up to the Horſe, there they dart- 
ed their Javelins upwards, according to their In- 
ſtructions, and hit the young Gentlemen full in 
their Faces: Now theſe Gallants (as they were al- 
together unskilful in any manner of Fight, ſo leaſt 
of all expecting or underſtanding ſuch a kind as 
This) had not Courage enough to endure the Blows 
upon their Faces, but turning their Backs, and 
Covering their Eyes with their Hands, were ſhame- 
fully put to Flight: Theſe being thus routed and 
put to Flight, Cæſar's Men did not follow the 
Chace, but turned their Forces back upon the 
Foot, _ attacked them on all parts of that Wing 


which 


® 


POMPEY. 
he which lay naked and unguarded by the Horſe, 
. BE whereby they were preſently ſurrounded and en- 
ies: vironed on every fide; fo that now being attacked 
in the Flank by Theſe, and charged in the Front 
by the tenth Legion, they were not able to abide 
the Charge, or make any longer Reſiſtance, eſpe- 
cially when they ſaw themſelves out · witted in their 
own Stratagem, and circumvented in that Ambuſh, 
in which they deſigned to have enſnared the Ene- 
my: Thus Theſe being likewiſe routed and pur to 
Flight, when Pompey law it, and by the Duſt fly- 
ing in the Air conjectured the fame Fate of his 
Horſe too, it were very hard to expreſs his 
Thoughts at that time, bur he looked more like a 
Man di ſtracted and beſides himſelf, than One who 
ſhould have called to mind, that he was Pompey the 
Great; and therefore he retired flowly towards his 
Camp, without ſpeaking a Word to any Man, be- 
having himſelf exactly (1) according to the deſcri- 
ption in theſe Verſes of Homer. N 


But partial Jove eſpouſing HeQor's Part, 
Shot Heav'n-bred Horror through the Grecian's 
Heart; 1 | } | 
Coufus'd, unnerv'd in Hector's Preſence grown, 
Amaz'd he flood, with Terrors not his own. 
O'er his broad Back his moony Shield he threw, 
And glaring round by tardy Steps withdrew. Pope. 
In this State and Condition he went into his 
own Tent, and fate him down, remaining in a pro- 
found Silence, (2) until ſome of the Enemies fell in 


(1)This Paſſage isintheeleventh 
liad, where. Homer - ſpeaks in a 
lofty Manner of Ajax's Flight be- 
fore Hector. Plutarch applies it 
very luckily to Pompey, as he is 
retiring from Ceſar, and thereby 


gives a ſort of Merit and Dignity 
to his very Flight, 


B 


9 (2) For Ceſar, as ſoon as he had 


won the Battel, immediately at- 
tacked the Entrenchments, that 
Pompey might not have time to 
recollect himſeif, Thoſe who were 
left to guard the Camp bet:aved 
themſelves very bravely, but were 
at laſt forced to yield. 


4 together 
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together with his Men that were flying into the 


Camp, and then he let fall only this one Word, haz? 
into the very Camp? and ſaid no more, bur roſe up, 


and putting on a Garment ſuitable to his preſent 
Fortune, departed ſecretly. Ir 


7 
- 


| By this time the reſt of the Army was put to 
Flight, and there was a great Slaughter in the Camp 


among the Servants, and Thoſe that guarded the 
Tents; but of the Soldiers themſelves there were 
not above fix thouſand ſlain, as it is reported by 

Aſinias Pollio, who was preſent in the Action, and 
fought on Cz/ar's Side. (1) When Cæſar's Sol- 
diers had taken the Camp, they ſaw clearly the 
| Folly and Vanity of the Enemy; for all their 'Tents 

and Pavilions were richly adorned. with Garlands 
of -Myrtle, painted Carpets and Hangings, their 


Couches ſtrewed with Flowers, and their Tables 


ſet full of Bowls. and Glafſes, and Thoſe even 
crowned with Wine; nay, their fooliſh Hopes had 
puffed them up with ſuch vain Confidence, that 
their whole Preparation and Furniture was of Peo- 
ple going to feaſt and ſacrifice, rather than of Men 
well-armed and appointed for the Battel. 9 
When Pompey had got a little way from the 
Camp, he diſmounted and forſook his Horſe ; having 
bur a ſmall Retinue with him, and finding that no 


Man purſued him, he walked on ſoftly afoot, taken- 


. up altogerher with Thoughts, ſuch as probably 
might poſſeſs any Man of his Quality and Circum- 
ſtances; a Man that for the ſpace of thirty four 
Years together had been accuſtomed ro Conqueſt 
and Victory, and was then at laſt, in his old Age, 


(1) Ceſar gives us the follow - That of Lentulus and ſome Others 
ing Account of it. Having forced | were covered with Ivy. Theſe, 
the Trenches, We found the Ta- [and many other Inftances, we 

bles ready laid, Side-boards ſet out | found of too much Luxury and Ef- 
with abundance of Plate, and the | feminacy, and too great an Aſſu- 
Tents ſtrewed with freſh Herbs; I raace of Victory. | 


beginning 
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#?, beginning to know 'the Calamities of War in 
ip, || Slaughter and Flight: And it was no ſmall. A li. 
ent Ction to conſider, that he had loft in one Hour all 


I that Glory and Power, which he had been pet- 
to ting in ſo many Wars and bloody Battels; and 


mp, chat He who bur a little before was guarded with 
the ſuch an Army of Foot, ſo many Regiments of 
ere Torge, and ſuch a mighty Fleer, was now flying 


by in ſo mean a Condition, and with fuch a flender 


and Retinue, that his very Enemies who ſoughr him 
zol- could not know him. Thus, when he had paſſed 
the by the City of Lariſſa, and came into the Fields of 
nts Wl Tempe, being very thirſty, he kneeled down and 
nds drank out of the River; then riſing up again, he 
heir paſſed rhrougy thoſe Valleys, until he came to the 
bles MW Sea-ſide, and there he berook himſelf to a poor 
ven IM Fiſherman's Cottage, where he lodged all the re- 
had mainder of the Night: The next Morning about 
that break of Day he went into a little Boat upon the 
deo - River, and taking his Freemen along with him, 
Mien diſmiſſed the reſt of his Servants, adviſing them to 


go boldly to Ceſar and not be afraid. As he was 
rowing up and down near the Shoar, he chanced 
to ſpy a great Ship of Burden riding at Anchor, 
and juſt ready to ſet fail; the Maſter whereof was 
called by the Name of Petitius, a Roman Citizen, 
who, though he was not familiarly acquainted with 
Pompey, yet he knew him very well by fight: 
Now it happened that this Petitius dreamed the 
Night before that he ſaw Pompey, not like the 
Man he had often ſeen him, but in a deſpicable 
Condition, and diſconſolate, and in that poſture was 
diſcour6ng with him: He was then tellin 
Dream to the Paſſengers, (as Men commonly do 
that are at Leiſure, and eſpecially Dreams of that 


ners told him, he ſaw a little Boat with Oars put; 
ting off from Shoar, _ uy ſome of the Men 


S - there 


his 


conſequence) when of a ſudden one of the Mari- 
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Hands with Signs to take them in: Thereupon 
Petitius ſtanding up, knew Him immediately, ſee- 
ing him in the fame Diſguiſe as he appeared in his 
Dream, and ſmiting his Hand on his Head in To- 


ken of his Concern for him, ordered the Mariners 


to let down the Ship's Boat, he Himſelf lending 
his Hand, and calling him by the Name of Pon- 
pey; in that he was already aſſured of his Change, 
the change of his Fortune, by That of his Gatb: 
So that without any farther Entreaty or Diſcourſe, 
he took him into his Ship, together with ſuch of 
his Company as he thought fit, and hoiſted Sail: 
There were with him the two Lentuli, and Faw 
nius; and a little after they eſpied King Deiotary 
making up towards them from a-ſhore, ſo they 
ſtayed and took Him in along with them: At Sup- 
per time, the Maſter of the Ship having made 
ready ſuch Proviſions as he had aboard, Pompey, 
for want of his Servants, began to waſh Himſelf, 
which when Favonius perceived, he ran to him, 
wathed and anointed him; and always after conti- 
nued to wait upon, and attend him in all things, 
as Servants do their Maſters, even to the waſhing 
of his Feet, and Provicing of his, Supper. Inſo- 
much that One there preſent, obſerving that free 
and unaffected Courteſie in his Services, broke out 
into theſe Words, . EL 


8 
* 


Lord! in the noble and the fair, 
How graceful all things do appear? 


Pompey failing by the City of Amphipolis, coaſted 
over from thence to Mitylene, with a deſign to take 
in Cornelia and his Son: as ſoon as he arrived at 
the Port in that Ifland, he diſpatched a Meſſenger 
into the City, with News very different from 
Cornelia's Expectations for She, by all the former 


Meſſages 


— 


A 
Meſſages and Letters ſent to pleaſe her, had been 


chium, and that there was nothing more remaining 
for Pompey, but the Chaſe of Ceſar: The Mel 
ſenger finding her in the ſame Hopes ſtill, was not 
able to ſalute or ſpeak to her, but declaring the 
greatneſs of his Misfortune by his Tears rather than 
by his Words, defired her to make haſte if ſhe 
would ſee Pompey, with one Ship only, and Thar 
none of his Own: The young Lady hearing This, 
fell down in a Swoon, and continued fo a long 
time ſenſeleſs and fpeechleſs; ſne was ſcarce well re- 
covered of her Senſes again, but being conſcious to 
her ſelf that This was no time for Lamentation 
and Tears, ſne ſtarted up and ran through the City 


towards the Sea- ſide, where Pompey meeting and 


embracing her in his Arms (as ſhe was juſt faintin 


away and falling into another Swoon) ſhe — | 


her Paſſion in this manner: This is the effect of My 
Fortune, dear Sir, not of Yours, that I ſee you thus 
dejocted and reduced to one poor Veſſel, who before your 
Marriage with the unfortunate Cornelia was wont to 
ride Admiral of theſe Seas with a Fleet of five bundred 
Sail; Why therefore ſhould you come to ſee Me, or 
why not rather have left Her to a ſeverer Fate, who 
bas been the Cauſe aud Author of all your Misfortunes ? 
How happy a Woman had [ been, if I had breathed 
out my laſt, before that fatal News from Parthia of 


the Death of Publius, fo whom I was wedded in m. 


y 
Virginity ? And how prudent, if I had followed bis 
Deſtiny, as I deſigned ? But I was reſerved for a grea- 
ter Miſchief,” even the Ruin of Pompey the Great. 
Thus, they fay, Cornelia ſpoke to him; and this 
was Pompey's Reply: Dear Cornelia, Thou haſt hi- 
therto been accuſtomed only to the Smiles of Fortune, 
which perhaps has deceived thee in This, that ſhe bas 
been conſtant to me beyond her uſual cuſtom; but it be- 
boves us, who are Mortals born, to bear with theſe 


39 
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Mſtiuns, and try vur, Fortune once again; miither 
aungbt we 10 deſpond, and reſt bopeleſs, for that it is as 
poſſible to retrieve our former Happineſs from this un- 
lucky; State, as it was go fall from That, into this pre- 
ſent Calamity. Thereupon ſhe ſent for her Goods 
and Servants out of the City: the Citizens alſo of 
Mitylene came out to ſalute and invite Pampey into 
the Town; but he refuſed, adviſing them to be o- 
bedient to the Conqueror, and fear not, for that 
Ceſar was a Man of great Goodneſs and Clemency: 
Then turning to Cratiꝑppus the Philoſopher, (who 
came among the reſt out of the City to viſit him) 
he began to repine, and argue ſome what with him 
touching the 8 of Providence; but 
Cratippus very modeſtly declined the Diſpute, put- 
ting him in better Hopes only, leſt by oppoſing 
he might ſeem too ſharp or unſeaſonable. Not but 
that Cratippus might eaſily have anſwered his Scru- 
les and Objections, and have demonſtrated; that 
y reaſon of the. great Diſorders that abounded 
throughout the whole Empire, it was neceſſary 
the Government ſhould be lodged in the Hands of 
a ſingle Perſon. And for his fuller Conviction, he 
'® might have put this Queſtion to him; How, 0 
| Pompey ! and by what Token or Aſſurance may ut 
be induced to believe, that if the Victory had been 
' Thine, Thou wouldſt have uſed thy Fortune better thau 
Cæſar? But the Diſpenſations of Providence are in 
the Hands of the Supreme Being, and there we 
muſt leave them. ME IT 
Thus Pompey having taken his Wife and Friends 
aboard, ſer Sail, making no Port, nor touching a+ 
ny where, but when he was neceſſitated to take in 
Proviſions, or freſh Water: The firſt Place he 
touched at was Attalia, a City in Pampbylia; and 
whiltt he was there, ſome Gallies came thither to | 
him our of Cilicia, together with a few Bands of | 
Soldiers, and there he had almoſt fixty Senators with 
* 1 Wy him 
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king uſe of his other | 
undoubtedly the ſtronger) and had not kept near 


r 1 
bim again: Then hearing that his Navy was ſafe 


too,; and chat Cato had rallied a conſiderable Body 


of Soldiers after their Overthrow, and paſſed with 
them over into Africa, he began to complain and 
blame Himſelf and his Friends too, in that they 
had forced him to engage by Land, without ma- 
orces, (in which he was 


enough to his Fleet, that failing by Land, he 
1 have re- enforced his Troops from the Sea, 
and preſently drawn out a Power equal and able e- 
nough to encounter the Enemy; ſo that in truth, 
neither did Pompey during all the War commit a 
greater Overſight, nor Cæſar uſe a more ſubtil 
Stratagem, than by drawing the Fight ſo far off 
from their Naval Forces. 4 | 

Nov Pompey being at preſent conſtrained to at- 
tempt and act ſome what according to his ſmall A- 
biliry, he diſpatched his Agents as Ambaſſadors to 


ſome of the neighbouring Cities, and Himſelf 


failed about in Perſon to Others, requiring their 
Aid in Money and Soldiers to Victual and Man out 
his Ships. But being ſenſible of Cæſar's Diligence 
and Activity, and afraid leſt by a ſudden Arriyal 
he might put a ſtop to, and prevent all his Prepa- 
rations, he began to conſider what Place would 
yield him the ſafeſt Refuge and Retreat in the pre- 
ſent Situation of his Affairs. Thereupon a Con- 
ſult being held, it was generally agreed, That they 
could- not remain in Safety in any Government or 
Province belonging to the Empire; and touching 
Foreign Kingdoms, He himſelf was of Opinion, 
that Parthia muſt needs be the fitteſt both to re- 
ceive and defend them in their preſent Diſtreſs, as 
well as to aid and furniſh them with the greateſt 
Force: Others of the Council were for going in- 


to Africa, and to King Juba; but Theophanes the 


Lesbian thought it madneſs to leave Ægypt, (which 
| | Was 
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The LIFE of _ 


A bet a Voyage of three days ſailing) and forſake 


Ptolemy, (who was juſt come of Age, and highly 
obliged to him for that Friendſhip and Favour 
which he had lately ſhewn to his Father) only to 
put himſelf under the Parthian, and truſt the moſt 
treacherous Nation in the World: Or what is 
worle, to ſuffer (1) Arſaces to become Maſter of 


his Perſon, which he never could be of Craſſus, 
who died to prevent it, rather than try the Cle- 
mency of a generous Roman, and One who had been 


his Father · in law, to Whom if he would but yield 


to be Second, he might aſſure himſelf to be the 
Firſt and Chief over all the Reſt: Beſides, he 


thought it would be great Cruelty to expoſe 
a young Lady, deſcended from the noble Family 
of the Scipii, among ſuch a barbarous People, 


who govern by their Luſts, and meaſure their 


Greatneſs by their Power to commit Affronts and 


Inſolencies; from whom, though ſhe might ſuffer 


no Diſhonour, yet it would be thought ſhe did, 
being in the Hands of Thoſe who had the Power to 
do it. This Argument alone, they ſay, was ſo per- 
ſuaſive, as to divert his Courſe, which was deſigned 
towards Eupbrates; if it were ſo indeed that any 
Council of Pompey's, and not his Own Fate, made 
him take this other way. As ſoon therefore as it 
was reſolved upon, that he ſhould fly into Ægypt, 


ſetting Sail from Cyprus, in a Galley of Seleucia, 


together with Cornelia, (and the reſt of his Com- 


pany, ſome in Long-boats, and others in Ships of 


urden, failing by)he paſſed over Sea without danger. 
But when he underſtood that King Prolemy was 


with his Army at Peluſium, making War againſt 


his Siſter, he ſteered his Courſe that way, and ſent 


(1) There was no Prince of that phanes called the then reigning 
Name then in Parthia; nor had | King of Parthia Arſaces, becauſe 
Craſſus ever ary thing to do with | he was one of the Deſcendants 
Arſaces. In all likelihood, Theo- | of Arſaces. 

| a Meſ- 
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a Meſſenger before to acquaint the King with his | 


Arrival, and humbly. crave his Protection. Ptolemy 
Himſelf was a very joung Man; and therefore Po- 
thinus, the principal Miniſter of State, (having the 


. 


ſole Adminiſtration of all Affairs in the Govern- 


ment) called a Council of the chiefeſt Men at 
Court, (Thoſe being the greateſt Whom he plea 
ed to make ſo) and commanded them every Man 
to deliver his Opinion touching the Reception of 
Pompey: Now it was a horrid thing to conſider, 


that the Fate of Pompey the Great ſhould be deter- 
mined by ſuch a Crew, as Pothinus an Eunuch, 
Theodotus of Chios, a mercenary Nhetorician, that 
taught Oratory, as a School-maſter, for Reward, 
and Achillas an Zg yptian; for of All the Lords of 
his Bed-Chamber, and Thoſe who had a Share in 


his Education, theſe Three were his Chicf Coun- 
ſellors, and had the greateſt Influence over him. 
In the mean time Pompey riding at Anchor at a 


great Diſtance from Shore, was forced to wait the 
Reſult of this doughty Council; (1) He who 


thought it beneath his Grandeur to owe his Safer 

to Cæſar a Roman, and his Father-in-law. Theſe 
worthy Counſellors were divided in their Opinions. 
Some of them were for giving Pompey a kind and 
honourable Reception, whilſt Others were for re- 
fuſing to admit him; (z) but Theodotus, to ſhew 


the Power of his Eloquence and Rhetorick, un- 


_ dertook 


(1) This Reflection is very Juſt. 
It is unconceivable how far a Man 
may be hurried on by his Pride 
and Contention. Pompey choſe 
rather to lye at the Diſcretion of 
three unworthy Favourites, who 
had their Prince at their Beck, 
than be obliged for his Preſerva- 
tion to Cæſar. tho he was his Fa- 
ther-in-law, and the greateſt of 
all the Romans. 


| (2) This was a pernicious Elo- 
uence. What Theodotus ſaid was 
air and plauſible in Appearance, 
but fatal in the Effet. An honeſt 
and eloquent Man indeed would 
bave ſaid the quite Contrary, He 
would have Scrluaded the King 


to receive Pompey, not only be- 
cauſe it was an act of Huma- 
nity, and that it was barbarous 
to murder a Perſon ſuing for Pro- 


tectign, 


they. would ingratiate themſe 
it is reported, with a Smile, 


committed the Execution o 


1 
took to' demonftrate, that neither the one nor the 


other was ſafe in that Juncture of Affairs; for if 


they entertained him, they would be ſure to make 


Cæſar their Enemy, and Pompey their Maſter; er 


they diſmifſed him, they might render them- 
Felves hereafter obnoxious' ro Pompey, for that in- 
Hoſpitable Expulſion, and to Ceſar, for the Eſcape; 
ſo that the fateſt Expedient would be ro ſend for 
Him, and take away his Life, for by that means 
| n dees with the One, 

have no reaſon to fear the Other; adding, as 
That a dead Man cati- 
bf bite. This Advice being approved of, hey 
7 it to Achillas: He 

therefore taking with bim as his Accomplices, one 
Septimius, a Man who had formerly commanded a 
Brigade under Pompey, and Salvius another Cen- 
turion, with three or four Officers more, made up 
towards Pompey's Galley z in the mean time, all the 
Chifeft of Thoſe who accompanied Pompey in this 
Voyage, were come into his Ship to ſee the event 
of their Embaſſy. But when they ſaw the man- 
ner of their Reception, that in Appearance it was 


neither Princely, nor Honourable, nor indeed any 


ways anſwerable to the Hopes of Theophanes, or 
their Expectation, (for there came but a few Men 


in a Fiſherman's Boat to meet them) they began to 


ſuſpe&t rhe meanneſs of their Entertainment, and 


gave warning to Pompey that he ſhould turn back, 
whilſt he was out of their reach, and launch into 


\ 


. .Two 


tection, but that it was then in 


his Power to do a very honourable 


Action, and at the ſame time ac- 
quire to himſelf the Friendſhip of 
powerful Perſons, in being 
the Inſtrument of Peace between 
them, of which the whole Em- 


|have been entirely his Own. Theſe 
would have been the happy and 
glorious Effects of ſuch Councils, 
whereas Theodotus's Advice proved 
fatal to the Adviſer, to Thoſe who 
put it in Execution, and even to 


pire would have enjoyed the mw. 


nefit, but the Honour of it would 


weak as to conſent and follow it. 
h 35 


the Prince Himſelf, who was ſo 
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the main Sea. By this time, the 
drew near, and Septimius 


yptian Boat 
ſtanding up firſt, ſalured 


Pompey in the Latin Tongue by the Title of In- 
perator, or General: Then Achillas ſaluting him in 


the Greek Language, deſired him to come aboard 
his Veſſel, telling him, that the Sea was very ſhale 
low towards the Shore, and that a Galley of that 
Burden could not avoid ſtriking upon ſome Shelve, 
or Quick-ſand; Ar the fame time they ſaw ſeveral 


of the King's Gallies well manned, and all the 


Shore covered with Soldiers; ſo that if they had 
changed their Minds, it ſeemed impoſſible for them 
to eſcape; and beſides, their Diſtruſt would have 
given the Aſſaſſinates a colourable pretence for 
their Cruelty: Pompey therefore taking his leave of 
Cornelia, who lamented his Death before-hand, bid 
two Centurions, together with Philip one of his 
Free-Men, and a Slave called Scenes, to go aboard 
of the Agyptian's Boat before him; and as ſome 
of the | Ship's Crew. belonging to Achillas were 
reaching out their Hands to help him, he turn'd 
about towards his Wife and Son, and repeated 
thoſe Iambicks of Sophocles, | 


He that once falls into a Tyrant's Power, 
Becomes a Slave, though he were Free before. 


Theſe were the laſt Words he ſpoke to his Friends, 
and ſo went aboard. When Pompey perceived, that 
notwithſtanding there was a conſiderable diſtance 
betwixt his Galley and the Shore, and yet none- 
of the Ship's Company had paid him the leaſt Ci- 
vility, or ſpoke a kind Word to him all the way, 
he looked earneſtly upon Septimius, and ſpoke to 
him; Methinks I ſhould know thee, Friend; Have 
not we been formerly Fellow-Soldiers, and ſerved to- 
gether in the Wars? But he only nodded with his 
Head, making no Reply at all, nor ſhewing y 
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other manner of Civility: Since therefore they 
continued filent, Pompey. took a little Book in his 
Hand (wherein was written a Greek Oration, which 
he intended: for King Ptolemy) and began to read 


it: Afterwards, when they drew near to the 
Shore, Cornelia (together with the reſt of her 
Friends in the Galley) was very impatient to ſee 
the Event, and began to take Courage at laft, when 
ſhe ſaw ſeveral of the Court coming to meer him, 
imagining that it might be for a more honou- 


rable Reception: But in that Inſtant, while Pom- 


pey was taking Philip by the Hand in order to 
raiſe himſelf with more eaſe, Septimius came firſt 
of all behind with his Sword, and run him 
thorow; and at the ſame time, Salvius and Achil- 
las drew their Swords likewiſe. Wherefore Pom- 
pey taking up his Gown with both Hands, hid his 
Face, and neither ſaying nor doing any thing un- 


worthy of himſelf, (only 'groaning a little) man- 
fully endured the Wounds they gave him; and 


ſo ended his Life, in the Fifty ninth Year of his 


Age, the very next day after That of his Birth. 


Cornelia, with her Company from the Gallies, ſee- 
ing him murdered, gave ſuch a Shriek, that it was 
heard to the Shoar, and weighing Anchor with 
all Speed, they hoiſted Sail and fled. The Wind 


ſerved them favourably from aſhore, and aſſiſted 


their Flight with a brisk Gale, whereby they 
preſently got the main Sea, ſo that the Ag yptians, 
who had man'd their Ships for that Purpoſe, fail- 


ing of their Aim, deſiſted from purſuing them. 


The Murderers cut off Pompey's Head, and threw 
the Body over-board, leaving it naked upon the 
Shoar, to be viewed by any that had the Curio- 
ſity to ſee ſuch a miſerable Spectacle. Philip ſtay d 
by and watched his Corps, till they had glutted 
their Eyes in viewing it, and then waſhing it with 
Sea- water, and having nothing elſe, he wrapt it 

up 
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"POMPEY, 
up in one of his own Shirts for a'Winding-ſheet;. 
then ſeeking up and down about the Sands, at laſt 
he found ſome rotten Planks of a little Fiſher- Boat, 
not much, but yet enough to make up a Funeral 
Pile for a naked Body, and that not quite entire. 
As Philip was buſie in gathering and putting theſe 
old Planks together, an old Roman, who from his 
Youth had ſerved in the Wars under Pompey, came 
to him, and demanded, ho He was that was pre- 
paring the Funerals of Pompey the Great? And 
Philip making Anſwer, That be was his Freeman; 
Nay, ſaid he, but thou ſhalt not have this Honour 
alone, let even Me too 1 priythee have my ſhare in 
ſuch a pious Office, that I may not altogetber repent 
me of this Pilgrimage in a ſtrange Land, but that 
in compenſation of all my Misfortunes, J may obtain 
this Happineſs at laſt, even with mine own Hands to 
touch the Body of Pompey, and pay my Devotion at 
the Obſequies of the greateſt General among the Ro- 
mans: And in this manner were the Funerals of 
Pompey performed. The next day Lucius Lentulus, 
not knowing what had paſſed, came ſailing from 
Cyprus along the Shoar of that Coaſt, and ſeeing 
a Funeral Pile, and Philip (whom he did not 
know at firſt) ſtanding by, asked him, Who it was 
that was dead and buried there? But pauſing a little 
with himſelf, and fetching a deep-Sigh, Perhaps, 
ſaid he, even thou O Pompey the Great! and fo 
going aſhore, he was preſently apprehended and 
ſlain. This was the unfortunate End of Pompey 
the Great. | 5 032 - 
Soon after This Cæſar came into Ægypt, where 
he found every thing in the greateſt Confuſion 
and Diſorder. Upon his Arrival they expoſed to 
him the Head of Pompey, but he turned his Eyes 
another way, and conſidered the Perſon that 
preſented it as a moſt deteſtable Aſſaſſine. They 
delivered to him Pompey's Seal, on which was en- 


graven 


The Compariſon of 
en a Lyon holding a Sword in his Paw, and 


las and Pothinus he put to Death; and King 
Ptolemy: Himſelf, being overthrown in Battel upon 
the Banks of the Nile, fled away in Diſguiſe, and 
was never heard of afterwards: Tbeodotus the 
Rhetorician, flying out of ÆAgypt, eſcaped the 

Hands of Cæſar's Juſtice, but lived a Vagabond 
in Baniſhmenr, wandring up and down, deſpiſed 
and hated of all Men, till at laſt, Marcus Brutus 
(after he had killed Cæſar) finding. him in his 
Province of Alfa, put him to death, having firſt 
made him ſuffer the moſt exquiſite Torments he 


could invent. The Aſhes of Pompey were car- 


ried to his Wife Cornelia, who buried them in a 
Vault at his Country-houſe, near the City of 
Alba. "1 8 | N | 
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The Compariſon of Pompey with Ageſilaus. 


T HUS having drawn out the Hiſtory or Lives of, 


Apefilaus and Pompey, the next thing is to com- 
pare them; and in order to the fixing of the Parallel, 
which is to ſet forth wherein they 1 we ſhall take 
a curſory View, and touch upon ſome few Paſſages 
that make the difference, ſhewing wherein they chicf- 
ly diſagree; Which are Theſe: (1) In the firſt 
place, Pompey attained to all his Greatneſs and Glory 


(1) For. when we are confide- | Him, who owes his Greatneſs to 
ring by way of Cempariſon the | Fraud and Injuſtice. Epictetus 


Fortunes and Dignities of two Per- his Anſwer to One who valued 
ſons, we ought to examine into the | himſelf upon being Præror in Greece 
Ways and Means by which they at-] was very juſt and ſeaſonable. I 
tained them. He who has adyanced | only deſire to know by what Means. 
himſelf by juſt and laudable * thoy didſt arrive at that Preferment. 


by 


ons is infinitely to be preferred to 


burſt out into Tears upon receiving it. Achil- 
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, my PTY . Ye Rap OE, 


: Pompey with Ageſilaus. 


by the juſt Meaſures of his own Integrity, and 


ſo was advanced by Himſelf; having often and 


deſperately engaged together with Sylla, in deliver- 


ing Baß from the Uſurpation of Tytants: But 


89 » 
7 2 : 


Agefilaus 
without, o 


* 


nce to the Laws, both of Gods and 


Men: Of Theſe, by giving Judgment of Baſtardy 


againſt Leotychides, the natural and lawful Son of 
his Brother, as appeared by undoubted Evidence; 
of Thoſe, (1) by putting a falſe Gloſs upon the 
Oracle of the Gods, and eluding the Prophecy in 
the point of Lameneſs. Secondly, Pompey had a 
conſtant Veneration for Sylla all his Life-time, 
and expreſſed as much after his Death, by making 
an honourable Interment of his Corps in deſpight 


of Lepidus, and giving his Daughter in Marriage 


to his Son Faaſtus: But Ageſilaus, upon a flight 
Pretence, caſt off Lyſander with Reproach and 
Diſhonour. So that in point of Gratitude, Sylls 
received in return from Pompey no leſs than he gave 
him; whereas Lyſander made Ageſilaus King of 
Sparta, and General of all Greece. Thirdly, Thoſe 
Tranſgreſſions of Pompey againſt the State and 


Laws, were occaſioned chiefly oy his Relations, 


(for that moſt of his Errors had ſome Affinity, as 
well as Himſelf, to Cæſar and Scipio, chey being 
both his Fathersin-law :) But Ageflaus, to grati- 


(1) Areſildy was lame, and and. by This it appears that he 


Leotychides deemed a Baſtard, |chought, it was to be underſtood 
Now there was an Oracle by which literally. In Fact it ſeems to have 
the Sparrans were expreſly forbid | been the natural Senſe of the Oracle; 
to endure a lame Prince on the forthe Menaces that were threatned 
Throne, and threatded with the to t he Breach of it were fully ac- 
ſeyereſt Calamitiesin caſe of Diſ- | compliſhed inthe grievous Calami- 
obedience, But Ageſilaus main- | ties wherein Sparta was involved. 


tained that this Oracle was by no | But the Remarks on the Life of 


means to be taken inalitteral Senſe, | Ageſilaus ſhew that. the Oracle 
but a figurative, and that Baſtardy | might have been taken in anotber 
was the thing forbidden by it. | Senſe, which was likewiſe juſti- 
This is what Plutarch calls put- | fied by the Event, 
ung a falſe Gloſs upon the Oracle, | 

Yor, V. 9 C E 5 fe 


n uſurped a Kingdom, not 
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ee i is wap zh, be wie openly and 
the 


chief ſoever might be charged upen Pompey, as 


Roman Government, the very ſatme was committed 
by Ageſilaus againſt the Lacedæ monians, out of Ob- 
aſtinacy and Malice, he Himſelf being the Incen- 


muſt attend a lame or decrepit Kingdom; for bad 
Leotychides been chargeable ten thouſand times as fo · 


tbat Day: Neither indeed have we the fellow of 
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Þ | Te Compari ſon { of The | — 15 
fe the Amours or Luſt of his Son, ſaved the Liſe 
of Sphodrias by Violence, hen he deſerved 
Death for thoſe Injuries he had done to the {ther 


cordially an Abettor to Pbæbidas (in the breach 
of the League with the Thebaus) barely for the 


Iniquity of the Act it ſelf. In ſhort, what. Miſs 
done through Modeſty or Inadvertency againſt the 


diary of the:Beozian War; And if by chance there 
was any thing common in the, Offences of theſe 
two, That of Pompey was unexpected to the Rt: 
mans; (1) whereas Ageſilaus would not ſuffer the 
Lacedæmonians to avoid what they foreſaw and heard 


reign and ſpurious, yet the Race of the Eurytionti 
de was ſtill in being, and there could never have 
been wanting One deſcended from that Line, to 
Furniſh Sparis with a natural and lawful King, 
and One who was entire in his Limbs too, bad 
not .Ly/ander darkened and diſguiſed the true Senſe 
of the Oracle in favour of Ageſilaus. 
But as for State- affairs, never was there ſuch 1 
politick Contrivance, as was That deviſed by Ae. 
filaus, in the Perplexity of the People touching 
Thoſe who had cowardly deſerted their Colours 
at the Battel of Leuctra, whereby they became 
obnoxious to the Law; when after that unhappy 
Defeat, he decreed, That the Laws: ſhould ſleep fa, 


it in all Pompey's Story; but on the contrary, 
Pempey thought it no Sin to break thoſe very Laws 
for the ſake of a Friend, which He himielf had 


(1) This is 4 farther Proof that | to have been taken in in its litterl 
Pintarsh thought the Oracle ought | Meaning, | Fer 
= — — nade, 


ſhip, and the greatneſs 


diſſolved the Laws to 


diſſolved. Then I myſt 


in Ageſilaus, 
ie of the J 


renounce as great 


(i) It muſt be confeſt, that This 
is an Example of the tnoſt perfect 
ſilaus made it appear by this Acti- 
on, that he was perſuaded that it 
was more honourable and hero- 
ick to. ſubmit to the Authority of 
his Superiors, than to perform Ex- 
ploits of the greateſt Renown and 
Glory, We have many Examples 
of Perſons, ho are proud of be- 
ing ſerviceable to their Country, 
when they can accommodate that 
Service to their-owrn Greatneſs, but 
we rarely meet with a Man who 
will make a yoluntary Sacrifice of 
his Greatneſs to the Intereſt of his 
Country, | | 

(2) But Pompey has a Right to 
diſpute this Point with Ageſilaus. 
I wonder Plutarch coù d not find 
in the Life of Pompey an Action 
Worthy to be compared hs v2 

C 
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Pompey with Ageſilaus. 
made, ſhewing at once both the force of Friend- 


of his Power: Whereas 


Ageftlaus, finding that he muſt of neceſſity have 
the L. preſerve the Lives of his 
Citizens, deviſed this Expedient, whereby the 
Laws might not hurt them, though they were not 


needs commend This as 


an incomparable Act of civil Virtue and Obedience 
1) That immediately upon the Re- 
© Scytala, (or Scrowl of Parchment 
with a Countermand from the Epbori) he left the 
Wars in fa, and returned into his Country; for 
(2) His Caſe was not like That of Pompey, whoſe 

Actions at the ſame time that they acquired to Him 

the Sirname of Great, rended likewiſe to the Intereſt 
and Benefit of the Commonwealth; whereas Ageſila- 

#5, attentive only to the Proſperity and Grandeur of 
his Country, did for the fake of That quit and 
great Honour and Authority as ever 
any Perſon had attained to, either before or after 


| 


of Ageſilaus. I am of Opinion 
there is One very near a-kin to it. 
When he was in Africa, he receivs 
ed Letters from Sylla, requi- 
ring him to disband his Army, and 
walt for the Perſon he had appoint - 
ed to ſucceed him. After the ma- 
ny ſignal Actions he had been then 
performing, after his important Vi- 
tory over Domitius, which was at- 
tended with the Surrender of ſe- 
veral Cities, as likewiſe of the 
Perſon of King Iarbas, whoſe 
Kingdom be conferred on Hiemp- 
ſal, and what is more than all the 
reſt, notwirhſtanding the Troops 
refuſed to disband and forſake him, 
he obeyed, and threatned to kill 
himſelf if they perſiſted to retain 
bim. This certainly was paying 
as full an Obedience to Sylla's Or- 


| ders, as Ageſilaus payed to Thoſe 
of the Ephor i. ; 
; him, 


2 


" 


| .. conſidered even in his military Ca- 


— 


_ Is Compuri ſon - 


him, except Alexander the Great. But now for. 


ſome other Head. 


"Tf we take a view of Pompey in kis military Ex- 
2 and Exploits of War, in the number of 


is Trophies, and the greatneſs of his Armies which 
he commanded, together with the multitude of 
Battels in which he triumphed as a Conqueror, I 
am perſuaded even Xenophon himſelf would not put 


the Victories of Ageſilaus in Balance with His, (1) 
though he has This Privilege allowed him, (as a 


ſingular Reward for all his other Virtues) that he 
may write and ſpeak in favour of his Heroe what- 
ever he pleaſes. Methinks too there is a great deal 
of difference betwixt theſe Men, in their Clemen- 


and Moderation towards their Enemies: For 
whilſt Ageſilaus was attempting the Conqueſt of 
_ Thebes, and Deſtruction of Meſſene, One of which was 


a principal City in his own Country, and the Other 


| the Metropolis of Beotia, he had almoſt loſt Spar- 


ta it ſelf, as he did effectually the Superiority over 
the reſt of Greece, Whereas Pompey gave Cities 
to thoſe of the Pirates who were willing to 


change their Courſe of Life; and when it was 
in his Power to have led Tigranes King of Arn. 


nia in Triumph, (2) he choſe rather to make him 
a Confederate of the Romans, uſing on that Oc- 


8 


(1) Plutarch mentions This on ( on their Heros, and that nothing 


n which be would have him paſs 


he is handſomly reproved for ex- 


account of a Treatiſe written by 
Xenophon, which is no other than 
an Encomium upon Ageſilaus, and 
for the greateſt Man that ever was, 


| pacity- It is allowed to be a fine 
anegyrick, bur ar the ſame time 


aggerating his Hero's Merit in that 
particular; which may ſerve to let Hi- 
ftorians andi Panegyriſis know that 
Pofterity is not tobe impoſed upon 


will go down upon their Authori- 

ty, but what is founded upon 

Matter of Fact. | 
(2) He ſuffered him to enjoy il 


hene. And yet tho ITigranes wu 
— from n Perſon, 
his Son Iigranes with his Wife and 
Daughter, and Zoſima the Roy 
Conſort of Tigranes the Father, 
were forced to follow the trium- 
phal Chariot. 


by the Eneomiumt they beſtow up- 


3 ok; 
| caſion 


he was poſſeſſed of, and conferted 
on his Son the Kingdom of Se: 


— —— — —ü—6̃ 


Pompey wich Ageſilaus. 1 
xr. || cafion this memorable Saying, That a Glory vbieb 
was to laſt throughout all Ages, was to be preferred | 
K. to That which was to be but of one Day's Continuance. | 
| But (1) if the Prize of military Virtue is to be con- —_ 
ferred on that General who has performed the | 


greateſt and moſt important Exploits, and been Au- | 
thor of Councils the moſt ſagacious, profitable, 9 
and ſubſtantial, We ſhall find that the Roman 
comes far behind the Lacedæmonian; for Ageſilaus 
never deſerted his City, though it was beſieged by 
an Army of ſeventy thouſand Men, when there \ 
were very few Soldiers within to defend it, and- 
Thoſe had been baffled too but a little before at the 
Battel of Leu&re; Whereas Pompey no ſooner heard 
that Cæſar with a Body of no more than five thouſand: = 
three hundred Men had made himſelf Maſter of lj 
one ſmall Town in Italy, but he departed timorouſly j| 
out of Rome, either through Cowardiſe, when 
there were ſo few, or at leaſt through a vain Ima- 
gination, that there were more; and having con- 
veyed away his own Wife and Children, he left 
all the reſt of the Citizens defenceleſs, and fled; : 
whereas he. ought either to have conquered in 
Fight for the defence of his Country, or yielded 
upon terms to the Conqueror, for he was his Fel- 
low-Citizen, and allied to him: But now to that 
ſame Man, (to whom he denied an Enlargement in 
the Term of his Government, and thought it into- 
lerable to grant another Conſulſhip) even to Him 
he gave a Power, (by letting him take the City) to 
tell Metellus the Tribune, together with all the 
reſt, That they were His Priſoners. That therefore 
(1) Plutarch has juſt before been | pey able to equal that Action of 1 
giving Pompey the Advantage on Ageſilaus when be defended bis | [| 
the Score of his Trophies, his nu- | City with a few Troops agaioft | 
merous Armies, and many Victo- | ſeventy thouſand Combarants; 
ries; but he gives it to Ageſilaus] whereas Pompey abandoned Rome | 
with reſpect to the Grandeur and at the Approach of Ceſar with no | 
Importance of his Exploits: And] more than five thouſand five hun- 
ä in truth we find nothing in Pom. dred M en. 2 
aſion * which 4 
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| Tho  Compavi/an of 


which is chiefly the Office of a General, to put 


the Enemy upon a neceſſity of Fighting when he 


finds himſelf the ſtronger, and to avoid it when he 


is the weaker; that Property being ſingular in ge- 
filaus, he always kept himſelf invincible: And This 


was Cæſar s Talent too, that when he was the 
weaker, he could at any time by fencing with Pom- 
pey, decline the Danger; and when he was the ſtrong- 
er, he forced him to Battel by Land, even to the 
hazard of All, whereby he became Maſter of the 
Freaſury, Stores, and the Sea too, which were all 


in his Enemy's Hands, and which he might have 


kept in his Poſſeſſion without any manner of Riſque, 
if he had known how to have avoided an Engage- 
ment. Now That which is alledged as an Apology 
in Vindication of Pompey, is the greateſt Crime in 


ſo great a General; for it is true, for a young Com- 


mander by Tumults and Noiſe to be wrought into 


a Fear and Eaſineſs, whereby he may forſake the 


ſafeſt Counſels, is neither ſtrange, nor altogether' 
unpardonable: But for Pompey the Great, 'whoſe 
Camp the Romanus called their Country, and his 


Tent the Senate, ſtyling the Conſuls, Prætors, and 
all other Magiſtrates who remained at Rome, by no 
better Title than that of Rebels and Traitors; for 


1 


Him, I ſay, whom they well knew never to have been 
. under the Command of any but Himſelf, (having no- 
pbluy finiſhed his courſe of Warfare under Himſelf, as 


ſole General in all the Wars he made) who could ex- 
cuſe Him, that upon ſo ſmall a Provocation, (as the 
Scoffs of Favonius and Domitius, and left he ſhould 


bear the Nick- name of Agamemnon) ſhould be 


wrought upon, and even forced to hazard the whole 


Empire and Liberty of Rome upon the caſt of a Dye? 


In Him, I ſay, it was intolerable; (1) who if he had ſo 
9 much 
(i) This way of reaſoning in| which it was his Duty to have de- 


Plutarch is very judicious. Pompey fended to the utmoſt, and not have 


ought to have thought it infamous | been aſhamed to decline engaging 
diſdonouribla to abandon Raume, [in Theſſaly, a Place fo very 10 
| modious 
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| et Agciians des 

I uch regarded a preſent Infamy, ſhould have guarded 1 
4 the City ar firſt wich his Arms, and fought 4 — — 1 | 
E defence of Rome, not have left it aß he did, colouring 


— 


80 his Flight over with the Stratagem of Tbemiſtoclesʒ 

4 and yet after all This, to imagine that there could be . 
is any. Reproach in a wary, Delay before the Battel in 

e eh, was as incxcuſable: (1) For neither did the 

yy Gods appoint the Phar/alian Fields to be the Stag 

6 and Theater upon which they ſhould contend for 


the Empire of Rome, neither was he ſummoned 
I BW tiither by any Herald upon Challenge, with inti- 
l mation, that he muſt either undergo the Combat, 


% or ſurrender the Crown to Another; But there 
& were many other Fields, thouſands of Cities, and 


| even the whole Earth, that he might have had by 
Yy the Advantage of his Fleet, and Forces. at Sea, if 
he would but have followed the Examples of Maxi- 
mus, Marius, Lucullus, and even Ageſilaus Himſelf, 
who endured no leſs Tumults within the City of 
Sparta,. when the Thebans provoked him to 215 | 
for the reſidue of his Country: He endured likewiſe 
many Calumnies and Accuſations in Zgypr, thro” 
the Imprudence of the King, - whilſt he advi- 
ſed him to wait with Patience, and keep his Tem- 
per; but following always what he had determined 
in his own, Judgment upon mature Advice, he did 
by that means not only preſerve the Ægyptians a- 
gainſt their Wills, not only keep Sparta conſtantly 
upon its Legs, even in thoſe deſperate Convulſions, 
modious to him, that it had been ſ either enter theLiſt marked out for 
his Duty to refuſe it tho Ceſar had ſ them. or reſigu to Others the Crown 
dared him to the Combat. But] for which they have not the Cou- 
nothing is more uſual with us than] rage to contend. But it is not fo 
tobe aſhamed in the wrong place.] with Generals, They ate not con- 
(1) This Idea is grest and noble. fined to any Place, but may 
The Places appropriated for cele-| make choice of their F ield of Bat- 
brating the publick Games, are ap- | tel, and lay hold of every thing that 
pointed and marked out by the Gods| may tend to their Advantage, and 
themſelves, nor is it in the Power ſecure the Victory, the Crown of 


of the Champions to chaagetbem, | all their Labours. 
or refuſe the Combat; they muſt 


bur 
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cue Compariſan, &ͤ. 
but ſetup Trophies likewiſe in the City in Memory of 
the Overthrow of the Yhebant, giving them afterwards 
an occaſion of Victory, in that he did not at that time 
lead them out, as they would have forced him, to their. 


Deſtruction; inſomuch that at laſt.Ageſilaus was highly 


commended, even of Thoſe upon whom he had acted 
a ſort of Violence, and ſaved againſt their own Wills: 


Whereas Pompey found Thoſe to be his Accuſers, 


whoſe Councils he had followed,and who had forced 
Him upon thoſe Errors, which proved his Deſtruction. 
It is true, Some ſay that he was deceived by his Father- 
in-Law Scipio, for that He (deſigning to conceal and 


keep to Himſelf the greateſt part of that Treaſure 


which he had brought out of Aa) did preſs Pompey to 
Battel, upon this pretence, that there would be a want 
of Money; however, admitting This to be true, yet 
ſuch a General ought not to be have been ſo eaſily de- 
luded, and led into an Error, even to the hazard of 


all the greateſt Concerns in the Commonwealth. And 


thus we have taken a View of each, by comparing 
them together in their Conduct and Actions in War. 
As to their Voyages into gypt One ſteered his 
Courſe thither out of neceſſity in Flight; the Other 
neither honourably, nor of neceſſity, but as a mercena- 
ry Soldier, having lifted himſelf into the Service of a 
barbarous Nation for Pay, that he might be able to 
wage War upon the Eræciant. Laſtly, (1) That which 
we charge upon the Ægyptians in the Name of Pompey, 


the Ægyptians return again in an Accuſation againſt 


Age/ilaus: For One was barbarouſly betrayed and mur- 
dered by thoſe whom he truſted: The Other betrayed 
his Truſt, and deſerted them, having upon his Revolt 
one over to the Enemy, (that was now makin 
ar upon Agypt) notwithſtanding he came at fir 
as an Auxiliary to the Ag yprians. 
(1) For if the Zgyprians 
ed and aſſaſſinat ed Pompey, 42 
lax: betrayed the Ægyptians in deſer- 


The End of the 


